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U.  S.,  British,  and  Continental  Groups 
Form  New  Advertising  Association 

Power  and  Financial  Responsibility  Equally  Divided — Woodbridge  Heads  Provisional  Committee — 

Efforts  Pledged  to  Effect  Peace  Among  Nations 


By  Cable  to  Editor  &  Purlishf.r 

Berlin,  Aug.  is. — Reorganization  ot 
the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  making  the  American,  the  British, 
and  the  Continental  federations  of  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  equal  partners  in  a 
truly  international  body,  was  effected 
at  the  2.^th  annual  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Berlin  this  week. 

A  resolution  declaring  that  peace  and 
international  good  will  are  essential  to 
industrial  progress  and  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  was  adopted  unanimously  Aug.  14 
at  the  plenary  session  of  the  convention. 
It  was  moved  there  by  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicaf/o  Daily 
A'ni's  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
I.  A.  A.  The  resolution  follows : 

“Resoi.ved,  That  this  Congress,  repre¬ 
senting  the  united  advertising  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  solemnly  declares 

fee  yid  international  good  will  are  es- 
to  industrial  ^trogress  and  com- 
FctaT  Success.  Because  of  the  spirit 
expressed  by  advertising  men  of  all  na¬ 
tions  at  this  Congress  the  International 
•Advertising  Association  is  justified  in 
pledging  itself  to  support  all  movements 
working  to  attain  these  objects,  thereby 
helping  toward  a  better  understanding 
atid  closer  relationship  between  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.” 

Other  rc.solutions  moved  by  Mr. 
Strong  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
German  and  Prussian  governments,  tlit 
German  press,  the  city  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
Luther,  and  to  the  Berlin  people  for 
their  hospitality. 

H.  H.  Charles  at  ncxin  today  pre¬ 
sented  gifts  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Ber¬ 
lin  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Walker  of  New 
York. 

Amendments  were  passed  changing  the 
constitution  to  provide  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  council  representing  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  the  British 
Advertising  Association.  Inc.,  and  the 
Union  Continentale  de  la  Publicite,  re¬ 
taining  for  the  central  liody  the  old  name 
of  International  Advertising  .Association. 
The  object  according  to  the  amend¬ 
ments,  is  “to  unite  advertising  as.socia- 
tions  throughout  the  world  in  a  central 
body  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
interests  of  advertising  internationally.” 

The  council,  set  up  for  organization 
purposes  as  a  provisional  committee, 
consists  of  17  members.  Its  principal 
duty,  as  now  outlined,  will  be  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  international  programs  at 
regional  and  national  conventions.  The 
entire  memberships  of  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  and  F'uropean  associations  will  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  management  and 
in  the  finances.  .At  the  end  of  a  two- 
vear  period  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
International  Association  may  by  agree¬ 
ment  admit  other  national  federated  or 
associated  groups. 

C.  King  Woixlbridge  of  New  York, 
former  president  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee. 
The  other  American  members  are  O.  C. 
Harn,  managing  director  of  the  .Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago ;  H.  R. 
Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  and  London,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York ; 
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T.  W.  LcQuatte.  of  New  York,  and 
C.  C.  Younggrecn,  of  Klau-\'an  Pieter- 
som-Uunlap-Younggrecn,  of  Milwaukee, 
who  holds  a  committee  place  ex-otlicio 
as  president  of  the  1.  A.  A.,  with  the 
presidents  of  the  British  and  Continental 
groups. 

The  British  members  arc.  Sir  William 
Crawford,  C.  Harold  A'ernon,  (ieorge 
Scott  and  Walter  Henman.  Lord  Rid¬ 
dell,  proprietor  of  the  A^ezvs  of  the 
World,  I.xnidon,  takes  his  place  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  .Advertising  AssiKia- 
tion,  Inc. 

The  Continental  delegates  are  Com- 
mendatore  Caimi,  Italy  ;  Etienne  Damour, 
F'rance ;  Frantisek  Munk,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  :  Leon  Levin.son,  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  Max  Reisebrodt.  president  of  the 
German  association,  holds  office  ex-officio. 


While  the  total  registration  of  ac¬ 
credited  delegates  is  d,2(K(,  attendance  at 
the  convention  and  exhibition  of  adver¬ 
tising  far  exceeds  that  total.  The 
American  delegation  is  the  largest,  with 
1,2(K)  officially  registered.  The  British 
■Association  sent  2.s0  official  delegates, 
and  the  French  group  numbers  .SO.  Ger¬ 
many.  Central  Europe  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  sent  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  delegates.  Departmental  ses¬ 
sions  have  been  well  attended. 

The  social  program  has  been  more 
than  generous,  reaching  its  climax  in 
the  official  bamiuet,  which  was  referred 
to  in  Berlin  newspapers  as  a  “gastro¬ 
nomic  record.”  It  is  related  that  more 
than  4,000  bottles  of  wine  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  guests,  with  Americans 
accounting  for  half  of  the  total. 


General  sessions  opened  Sunday  with 
“International  Night”  speakers  taking 
their  text  from  the  cosmopolitan  char¬ 
acter  of  the  audience  and  referring  to  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  instrument  of  world  |)eace. 

"Who  of  us  sitting  here  today  would 
twelve  years  ago  have  predicted  that 
.Americans,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
would  meet  in  Berlin  to  discuss  adver¬ 
tising  methods?”  Lord  Riddell,  head  of 
the  British  delegation,  asked  during  his 
address  on  international  trade. 

Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  .secretary  general 
of  Lc  Matin,  Paris,  speaking  on  “Adver¬ 
tising  and  World  Peace,”  contendeil  that 
if  the  F'uropean  nations  eventually  or¬ 
ganized  a  “United  States  of  F'uro()e,"  it 
would  not  be  to  work  against  the  United 
.States  of  .America,  but  to  cooperate  with 
them. 

“Instead  of  worrying  ami  complaining. 
Fairope,  the  mother  of  America,  should 
improve  certain  of  her  prixlucts  and 
should  try  to  understand  that  collabo¬ 
rators  in  the  manufacture  of  a  commodity 
are  no  longer  imper.sonal  employees  but 
associates,  who  are  disciiilined  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,”  he  declared. 

The  diplomatic  functions  of  advertis¬ 
ing  were  presented  from  the  angle  of  the 
diplomatist  by  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
.American  .Ambassador  at  Berlin,  at  the 
opening  night  banquet. 

“I  am  far  from  believing  that  there  is 
no  place  for  the  advertiser  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,”  Dr.  Schurman 
said.  “Dn  the  contrary,  I  think  that  par¬ 
ticular  field  offers  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  highest  skill,  his  largest  knowledge 
and  his  ripest  exiK'rience. 

"Here  the  problem  is  nothing  less  than 
the  int'er])retation  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  one  another.  This  problem  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  or  solved  only  very 
inade(|uately,  by  di|)lomatists.  even  witli 
the  help  of  the  journalist.  Now,  if  the 
advertisers  can  beat  us  at  our  own  job 
we  shall  most  heartily  welcome  them  into 
the  arena.” 

The  haminet  began  as  a  solemn,  digni¬ 
fied  affair  of  the  kind  that  were  once 
common  in  the  Unitisl  States,  but  the 
large  .American  delegation  sikmi  infected 
the  rest  of  the  diners  with  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  it  was  with  difficulty  tliat  F'x- 
('hancellor  Luther,  presiding,  made  his 
introductory  remarks  heard  alsive  the 
tumult  that  greeted  each  speaker  and 
punctuaterl  his  address. 

“This  may  be  Berlin.”  renurkerl  the 
l^arl  of  Birkenbead,  rising  to  speak  when 
everybody  was  at  top  pitch,  "but  it  sounds 
like  Belfast.”  His  Lordship  appreciate<( 
the  vocal  tributes,  however,  aiul  thanked 
his  .American  hearers  for  their  narf  in 
making  the  occasion  joyous.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  toward  .Americans  for 
their  assistance  to  F'.nrope  in  economic 
difficulties,  but  declared  that  Fairoiie 
could  and  would  work  out  her  own  s.-ilva- 
tion. 

The  business  sessions  got  under  way 
briskly  on  Monday,  with  more  than  20 
speakers  on  the  program,  incl'i-ling  .sev¬ 
eral  noted  .Americans.  Louis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  A’ork  Times, 
spoke  on  “Censorship  of  Advertising,” 
prefacing  his  formal  talk,  which  is  repro- 
(Continued  on  paye  10 1 
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HCK)VER  ACTION  BARS  cut.  After  the  war  he  acted  as  Wash- 

f^i  fnf  ni^?^ton  corresjKWulent  for  Hcho  dc 


PUBLICITY  “EXPERTS” 

Presidential  Visitors,  Who  Shake 
Hands,  Leave  Copy  of  “Wrinkle," 
and  Hand  “Line”  to  Correspond¬ 
ents  Face  New  Obstacles 


Paris  for  about  a  year. 

I^eaving  the  Washington  position  in 
1918,  Mr.  Seldes  f)ecame  associate  editor 
of  Collier's  Ma(/aaine.  The  following 
year  he  joined  The  Dial  as  associate 
editor  and  later  became  managing  editor, 
which  position  he  held  until  1923.  He 
was  also  dramatic  critic.  Lately  he  has 


The  recent  activity  of  “publicity 

hounds"  at  the  White  House  has  forced  served  as  a  contributing  editor  of 

President  H.Kiver  to  ordain  a  new  and  New  Re pubhe.  He  ts  the  author 


rresicleiit  H<K)ver  to  oroain  a  new  and  e  tt  j  c*  *  j  au  wr  ♦♦ 

more  inquiring  system  of  handling  visi-  ^he  United  S  ates  and  the  War, 

tors  to  the  ELcutive  Offices. 

Heretofore  any  “visitor”  to  the  White  ^he  W  ise  Crackers  produced 


House,  with  an  ulterior  purpose  and  an 
able  "‘line"  could  leave  the  inner  sanctum 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  leave  the  cor- 


in  1925,  and  “The  Orange  Comedy,"  in 
1926.  Ixiuis  Sobol,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  first  nights  for  the  Graphic,  will 


respondents  who  stopped  him  in  the  outer  continue  his  Broadway  column,  “Your 
office  under  the  impression  that  the  Chief  Broadway  and  Mine. 


Executive  is  in  sympathy  with  his  plan, 
and  find  himself  in  the  headlines  the  next 
morning.  \>ry  often  the  person  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  merely  inquire  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  state  of  health,  or  leave  a  copy 
of  his  “new  wrinkle”  with  the  President, 
and  impart  the  information  to  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  that  “he  is  taking  it  under 
advisement”  when  in  truth  and  in  fact 
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Aug.  17-24 — British  Institute  of 
Journalists,  annual  ronferenre, 
Portsmouth,  England. 

Aug.  19-24 — National  Assn,  of 
State  Press  Field  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Winthrop  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  19 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  23-24-— Washington  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Seattle. 

Aug.  27-29 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Toccoa,  Ca. 

Sept.  9-14 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PRINTS  BERLIN  EDITION 


At  Same  Time,  State  Report  Upholds  Paris  Herald  Issues  Special  I.  A.  A. 


ol  his  new  wrinkle  witn  the  rresiaent.  Change  in  Typhoid  Case  Paper  During  Convention 

and  impart  the  mformation  to  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  that  “he  is  taking  it  under  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  A  Berlin  edition  of  the  Paris  Herald 

advisement”  when  in  truth  and  in  fact  Ogden,  Utah,  Aug.  15. — Charging  was  published  during  the_  convention  of 
the  Wliite  House  is  not  concerned  in  that  the  Standard  Examiner  published  the  International  Advertising  Association 
the  least  with  the  visitor  or  his  sugges-  articles  concerning  him  and  the  water  this  week,  giving  news  from  home  to  the 
tion,  or  plan  or  w'hatever  it  may  be.  situation  which  were  false  and  defama-  American  delegates.  The  edition  was 

Often  some  member  of  Congress  tory.  Commissioner  Fred  E.  Williams  issued  six  days,  Aug.  11  to  16  inclusive, 
sponsored  the  “visitor's”  visit,  and  just  has  filed  suit  against  the  newspaper  for  *ttd  was  printed  in  a  Berlin  print  shop 
as  often  the  member  of  Congress,  $100,000.  At  the  same  time  suit  was  with  editorial  men  on  the  scene  to  handle 
wearied  of  his  absence  from  the  local  filed.  Dr.  T.  B.  Beatty,  Utah  state  direct  dispatches  from  the  United  States, 
prints  would  call  at  the  Executive  Offices,  health  commissioner,  in  a  formal  report  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cables  and 
and  catapult  himself  onto  the  front  page,  on  an  investigation  he  and  his  associates  ttev/s  specially  gathered  from  the  dele- 
Recently  members  of  the  I-ord's  Day  made  on  the  Ogden  typhoid  situation,  gates’  home  towns  by  United  Press  were 
Alliance  paid  the  busy  President  a  visit,  set  forth  that  further  investigation  has  in  the  edition.  Lawrence  Hills, 

told  him  of  their  aims,  and  emerged  to  furnished  evidence  which  forces  the  con-  general  manager  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
pass  “handouts”  to  the  waiting  reixirters,  elusion  “that  contaminated  water  from  arranged  the  stunt. 

but  when  officials  of  a  rival  and  liberal  Wheeler  creek  turned  into  the  water  - 

group  called  they  were  refused  admit-  system  in  June  was  responsible  for  the  ZEP  CARRIES  ADVERTISEMENT 
tance,  presumably  because  the  President  typhoid  cases.  ^  This  w’as  what  the  An  advertisement  for  the  United  Press 
did  not  want  a  reoccurrence  of  the  Alli-  Standard  Examiner  said  in  reporting  to  be  published  in  the  Berlin  edition  of 
ance  episode,  and  neither  did  he  want  the  case  and  in  attacking  Mr.  Williams  the  Paris  Herald  during  the  Interna- 
a  controversy  on  their  differences  cen-  editorially  for  tuniing  Wheeler  creek  tional  Advertising  Association  conven- 
tered  around  him.  ^  ^  into  the  pure  artesian  well  water  supply,  tion  this  week  was  carried  to  that  city 

At  any  rate  in  the  future  all  visitors  Mr.  Williams  is  head  of  the  Ogden  by  the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  the  first  leg  of 


will  see  one  of  the  presidential  secretaries, 
tell  his  troubles  to  him,  and  if  the  latter 
thinks  the  President  should  receive  the 
visitor,  all  right,  if  not  the  visit  ends 
there. 

To  what  extent  this  hard,  fast  rule  will 
be  followed  is  not  known.  It  is  possible 
that  he  will  limit  visitors  to  those  with 
government  business,  and  let  Congress¬ 
men  find  out  methods  of  pleasing  their 
constituents.  And  it  is  also  hinted  that 
he  will  ask  them  to  say  nothing  of  their 
visits,  which  would  add  new  problems 
to  the  woes  of  White  House  news 
gatherers. 

A  rule  of  this  kind  would  exclude 
all  the  celebrities,  fliers,  actors,  ball  play¬ 
ers.  and  what  not,  to  say  nothing  of  Dry 
organization  officials  who  helned  elect 
him.  and  members  of  the  Committee  of 
1,000  made  up  of  Kresge,  Rockefeller, 
and  the  like,  who  breakfasted  annually 
with  President  Coolidge  and  told  him  of 
the  lawlessness  of  the  nation  over  hot 
cakes  and  sausage. 


GILBERT  SELDES  ON  GRAPHIC 

Weitzenkorn  Announces  New  Drama 
Critic — Other  Appointments 

Gilbert  Seldes,  author,  critic  and 
essayist,  has  been  appointed  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Netv  York  Evening 
Graphic,  according  to  announcement  of 
I-ouis  Weitzenkorn.  editor.  Mr.  Seldes 
assumed  his  duties  by  covering  a  Broad¬ 
way  opening  Wednesday  night. 

Other  appointments  announced  by  Mr. 
Weitzenkorn  this  week  included  Gus  Jud 
of  the  Neiv  York  World  comic  art  de¬ 
partment  as  a  staff  cartoonist  on  the 
Graphic.  Miss  Lillian  Tausik  of  the 
Woman's  page  staff  of  the  World  and  in 
charge  of  school  contests,  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Weitzenkorn  as  his  personal 
secretary. 

Mr.  Seldes  was  born  in  .Alliance,  N.  J., 
Jan.  3,  1893,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1914.  From  1914  to  1916 
lie  was  music  critic  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  and  during  the 
world  war  went  abroad  as  a  correspond- 


W'ater  Works  System. 


its  round-the-world  flight. 
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WATERTOWN  STANDARD 
BOUGHT  BY  TIMES 

Brockway  Company  Announces  Pur¬ 
chase  of  All  Assets  of  Rival 
Daily  Which  Will  Be 
Suspen-ded 

Purchase  of  all  the  assets  of  the 
Watertoivn  (X.Y.)  Standard^  by  the 
Brockway  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Watertoztm  Times,  was  announced 
Thursday.  The  statement  said : 

“The  Brockway  Company,  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Watertown 
Daily  Standard.  The  transaction  has 
just  been  completed  by  which  we  buy  the 
newspaper  and  all  other  assets  of  the 
Standard  Publishing  company. 

“The  Daily  Standard  as  a  newsjiaper 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  Times  and  the 
Standard  as  a  separate  newspaper  dis¬ 
continued.  The  last  issue  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  will  appear  Saturday,  August  17. 
The  paper  is  acquired  by  direct  purchase 
and  the  ownership  of  the  Times  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged.” 

Harold  B.  Johnson  is  president  of  the 
Times  company  and  is  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  Other  officers  are:  Stephanie 
L.  Brockway,  vice  president,  and  Charles 

H.  Congdon,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
publisher. 

Charles  A.  Phelps  was  president  of  the 
Standard  company  with  Addison_  B. 
Parker  as  publisher  and  general  manager, 
and  Phillip  A.  Wertz  as  editor. 

I.  P.  ATTORNEYS  OFTER 
LAVARRE  RECORDS 

Paper*  and  Correspondence  Relating 
to  Carolina  and  Georgia  News¬ 
paper*  Produced  on 
Court  Order 

In  compliance  with  a  court  order  issued 
by  Federal  Judge  Frank  J.  Coleman  Au¬ 
gust  13,  attorneys  for  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company  appeared  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Coudert  Brothers,  attorneys  for 
William  I,a Varre,  on  August  14  with 
papers  and  correspondence  relating  to  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  the  Hall-La- 
Varre  newspapers  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  order  directed  that  Owen 
G.  Shepperd,  treasurer ;  T.  D.  Norcross, 
auditor ;  and  Joseph  Fearing,  secretary  of 
International,  appear  with  the  papers. 

Mr.  Fearing  is  at  present  out  of  town 
on  his  vacation,  and  a  representative  of 
I>avis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  and 
Reed,  attorneys  for  International,  carried 
out  the  order  in  place  of  the  officials. 

No  statement  had  been  given  out  by 
International  up  to  the  time  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  went  to  press  but  it  was 
learned  that  the  hearing  to  be  held  by 
Coudert  Brothers  was  adjourned  to  the 
Paper  Company’s  offices  where  Mr.  Nor¬ 
cross  appeared  before  the  attorneys. 
Judge  Coleman  issued  the  court  order  on 
petition  of  LaVarre’s  attorneys. 

The  purpose  of  this  week’s  hearing 
was  to  take  supplemental  testimony  in 
preparation  for  the  hearing  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Deaver  at  Macon,  Ga.,  August 
22,  of  the  suit  brought  by  Harold  Ilall 
against  LaVarre  seeking  to  dissolve  their 
partnership  in  the  operation  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chroniele.  Columbia  Record,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald  and  Spartanlmrg  Journal, 
which  they  acquired  with  the  loan  of 
$870,000  made  by  International.  La¬ 
Varre’s  attorneys  have  been  granted  a 
court  order  against  Hall  directing  him 
to  show  cause  at  the  August  22  hearing 
why  the  injunction  and  receivership  of 
the  alleged  partnership  assets,  granted 
him  by  a  state  court  on  June  25,  should 
not  be  set  aside. 

Just  prior  to  the  action  brought  in 
New  York  this  week,  a  further  develop- 
'  ment  in  LaX'arre’s  suit  against  Interna¬ 
tional  for  $2,500,000  alleged  damages  oc¬ 
curred  with  formal  removal  of  the  action 
from  a  state  court  to  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  South 
Carolina,  ordered  by  Judge  C.  J.  Ramage 
at  Saluda.  S.  C.,  August  9.  This  was 
done  on  motion  of  International’s  attor¬ 
neys. 
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ADVERTISING  CHARTED  FOR  PROGRESS 

1.  A.  A.  President  Sees  Development  of  Formula  for  Satisfying  Business  and  for  Solving  Advertising 
Problems — Tells  of  Publicity’s  Place  in  Growing  Scope  of  International  Trade 


ORGAN' IZEI)  advertising  represented 
in  this  gathering,  acknowledges  with 
full  appreciation  the  wonderful  welcome 
it  has  received  in  this  City  and  Country. 

It  sees  in  that  welcome,  extended  so 
graciously  to  the  representatives  of  many 
nations,  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objective  for  which  we 
have  come  together — a  clearer  view  of 
that  universal  economic  coordination  on 
which  alone  may  political  peace  be  per- 
nianenl'ly  founded. 

T<xlay  we  are  on  German  soil  where 
we  meet  to  .renew  old  friendships  and 
to  make  new  ones.  \Ve  are  here  to  learn, 
as  we  learned  in  England  and  in  France, 
and  to  give  in  return  from  our  own  ex¬ 
periences  so  that,  all  together  we  may  do 
our  full  share  in  bringing  about  that 
greater  world  prosperity  which  is  the 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

As  individuals,  geographically,  many 
of  us  today  are  in  a  foreign  country.  As 
memlHjrs  of  this  great  profession,  we  are 
as  truly  at  home  as  though  this  meet¬ 
ing  were  held  in  London,  Rome,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Rio  de  Janiero  or  New  York. 

We  are  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  world 
of  business — that  business  whose  privi¬ 
lege  it  is  to  insure  the  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  welfare  of  all  peoples. 

To  us,  whose  mission  is  to  bring  to 
mankind  the  results  of  man’s  labors  and 
inventive  genius,  there  are  no  nations ; 
there  is  but  humanity  at  large.  Tra¬ 
ditional  misunderstandings  are  of  little 
moment  in  our  eyes  compared  with  that 
clearer  view  which  sees  what'  is  gcK)d  in 
others. 

Man  has  conquered  time  and  space  and 
has  broken  many  barriers  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Today  Bagdad  is  at 
our  d(x)r  and  Brazil  but  across  the  way. 
Today  the  products  of  twenty  political 
nations  combine  to  make  a  single  article 
used  by  all,  for  the  benefit'  of  all ;  surely 
an  example  of  coordination  for  mutual 
benefit  of  which  men  may  well  take 
heed. 

London  knows  on  the  minute  of  Pa¬ 
risian  fashions ;  a  question  asked  in 
Vienna  is  answered  immediately  in  To- 
kio;  and,  by  the  clock,  in  New  York 
we  know  of  an  event  in  Berlin  some  six 
hours  before  it  has  happened ! 

In  our  admirable  program  will  be  given 
the  usual  and  proper  attention  to  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  on 
technical  problems.  To  an  extent  never 
before  reached  there  will  be  free  and 
open  display  and  discussion  of  adver¬ 
tising  methods,  policies  and  applications 
as  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
several  countries. 

But  beside  and  beyond  t'his,  the  present 
meeting  will  give  to  the  word  “conven¬ 
tion”  a  new  meaning,  for  in  this  great 
gathering  we  will  see  the  genesis  of  a 
new  concept  which,  carried  to  its  ful¬ 
fillment  as  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
do,  will  I  firmly  believe,  be  one  of  man's 
greatest  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellows. 

In  the  past,  while  we  were  in  the 
throes  of  self-creation,  developing  our 
technical  processes  and  establishing  the 
applications  of  this  power  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  held,  and  we  were  con¬ 
tent  to  be  so  designated,  as  merely  one 
factor  of  a  branch  of  distribution,  with 
limited  and  defined,  though  scarcely  un¬ 
derstood,  fields  of  activity. 

We  had  not  attained  full  stature;  we 
were  experimenting  with  forces  whose 
powers  we  discovered  to  be  vast ;  we 
made  many  and  grievous  mistakes;  but 
they  were  only  the  mistakes  of  all 
pioneers. 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  with  a  pane¬ 
gyric  of  advertising.  It  needs  none. 
And,  except  as  a  matter  of  record  from 
which  possible  deductions  may  be  made, 
I  am  less  interested  in  what  has  been 
done  than  in  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am 
less  interested  in  reading  history  than  in 
making  history. 


By  C.  C.  YOUNGGREEN 

Preaident,  International  Advertising  Association 

[Opciiiiiy  address  at  the  25th  annual  eonvention  of  the  International  Adi’crtising 
Association,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  12.) 


During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to 
go  back  no  further  than  to  the  official 
birth  of  organized  advertising,  we  have 
been  intensively  engaged  in  improving 
our  teebnique  and  processes  and  in  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  applications  of  our  labors. 
This  has  been  the  era  of  internal  develop¬ 
ment  and  we  have  made  such  strides  that' 
today  there  exists  a  multitude  of  va¬ 
rious  tools,  each  dependable  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  purpose,  with  which  business  can 
carve  its  way  to  prosperity.  By  our 
activities,  production  was  enabled  to 
function  at  greater  speed  and  in  greater 
volume,  for  we  built  that  consumption  on 
which  production  must  feed  to  live  and 
grow. 

That  work  stands  to  our  credit  and 
we  may  as  well  take  pride  in  what  we 
have  accomplished.  Yet,  while  it  has 
been  a  great  work  greatly  done,  it  was 
but  the  preparation  for  a  higher  goal 
and  a  more  lofty  achievement.  We  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  not  “Or¬ 
ganized  Advertising,”  but  “Affiliated 
Advertising  Applications.’’  The  very 
success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts 
in  the  development  of  our  specialized 
fields  has  militated  against  the  concept 
of  Advertising-as-a-whole, — of  adverhs- 
ing  as  a  unit  factor  and  power. 

Our  growth  has  been  almost  pheno¬ 
menal,  and  in  that  very  growth,  with  its 
increasing  intricacies  of  industrial  re¬ 
lationships  and  its  growing  competition 
for  the  consumer’s  favor,  we  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  conditions  and  factors 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  sufficiently 
manifested  to  warrant  much  serir)us  con¬ 
sideration.  But  t'oday  those  conditions 
and  factors,  fundamental  to  our  own 
progress  as  we  now  know,  must  pro¬ 
foundly  influence  any  discussion  of  the 
theme  of  this  convention;  “Advertising, 
an  aid  to  world  prosperity,”  and  it  is 
proper  to  give  them  a  brief  survey. 


Our  leaders  have  given  unselfishly  of 
their  time  and  thought  and  they  have 
developed  a  formula  which  bids  fair  to 
satisfy  the  increasingly  intricate  con¬ 
ditions  of  business  and  to  afford  a  work¬ 
ing  method  for  solving  at  least  .some  of 
its  more  pressing  problems. 

That  formula  is  still  to  be  simplified ; 
it  is  shll  to  be  so  set  forth  that  it  can 
be  accepted  with  clear  understanding  by 
the  business  world.  But  it  is  a  start ;  it 
opens  the  door  to  our  own  greater  fields 
of  service ;  the  time  is  opportune  for  its 
presentation ;  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
distinction  of  being  the  mouthpiece  by 
which  this  message  is  announcefl. 

.\t  this  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
present  the  fundamental  equations  of  the 
formula.  There  are  but  five  of  them — 
but  on  those  five  rests  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  advertising  profession  and 
its  future.  They  are  beacons  by  which 
our  path  in  the  new  age  which  is  upon 
us  will  he  illuminated. 

The  first  of  these  is:  "Continuity  is 
Paramount.'’ 

To  a  manufacturer  that  is  axiomatic; 
mass  production  is  its  offspring.  To  a 
distributor,  it  is  becoming  even  more 
apparent.  To  the  consumer,  on  whom 
Ijoth  manufacturer  and  distributor  de¬ 
pend  for  their  very  existence,  it  has  no 
particular  meaning  as  yet,  for  he  sees 
but  the  last  link  in  the  chain. 

Each  of  these  two  great  business 
activities  has  held  itself  as  a  unit  and 
each  has  brought  its  own  labors  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  especially 
production,  for  one  can  indefinitely  re- 
produce  material  phenomena,  while  the 
human  element  is  still  an  enigma. 

One  of  our  distinguished  economists 
recently  said  ;  "With  complete  knowledge 
of  pr(Kliiction  and  distribution,  merchan¬ 
dising  has.  however,  fulfilled  but  part  of 
its  necessary  process.  There  remains  the 


PARIS  CORRESPONDENT  RETURNS 


Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  photo¬ 
graphed  recently  on  his  return  to  New  York  with  Mrs.  Stowe  and  their  son, 
Bruce  Bernot.  Stowe  had  been  away  three  years. 


vital  balance  which  must  be  created  and 
maintained  between  the  needs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  opportunity  for  and  cost  of 
sales.  It  can  be  stated  that  industrial 
and  commercial  institutions  will  create 
an  organization  unit  which  is  a  part 
neither  of  the  production  organization 
wholly  nor  of  the  sales  department 
wholly,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
making  and  maintaining  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  production  and  sales.” 

Such  a  unit  exists  today  in  more  or 
less  complete  form,  in  some  of  our 
giants  of  industry,  but  business  gener¬ 
ally  as  yet  does  not  possess  such  a  thing. 

This  bridge — or  I  should  rather  call 
it  a  flux — which  will  insure  the  stream 
line  of  continuity  from  raw  material  to 
ultimate  destroying  consumer,  is  today 
offered  by  organized  advertising. 

And  the  development  of  this  equation 
will  cover  the  growing  appreciation  of 
business  that  the  sale,  which  is  held  to 
l)e  the  ultimate  reason  for  advertising, 
depends  on  factors  which  go  all  the  way 
back  and  all  the  way  forward ;  and  that 
advertising  must  logically  parallel  all  of 
those  steps. 

Today  advertising  is  too  generally  held 
as  a  first  aid  to  injured  business.  It 
bas  been  called  in  when  the  house  caught 
fire;  it  is  still  to  be  called  in  to  sit  in 
council  with  the  architect  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  to  help  plan  the  structure  so 
that  it  will  be  fire  pnxif. 

"Publicity  Parallels  Production." 

This  is  the  second  of  the  equations  and 
closely  follows  the  first.  It  comes  from 
that  school  of  economics  which  holds 
that  whatever  changes  an  article  is  a 
ixirt  of  pr(Kluction,  whether  this  change 
be  of  nature,  form,  application,  place  or 
time.  In  this  sense,  the  dealer  who 
localizes  the  article  for  consumption  is 
a  prcxlucer. 

The  utilization  of  this  eriuation  more 
closely  imlicates  the  common  interest 
that  is  held  by  every  one  who  in  any 
way  whatsoever  has  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  article  or  in  placing  it 
in  the  destroying  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

I  might  almost  say  that  there  is  no 
real  C(X)peration  between  industry  and 
advertising  and  ignore  the  few  instances 
of  c(x)rdination  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  were  it  not  that  those  isolated 
cases  and  their  results,  give  proof  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  field. 

Admittedly,  advertising  is.  and  is  so 
acknowledged,  an  industrial  factor,  a 
force  which  has  become  essential  to 
industrial  progress;  but  there  is  still 
lacking  that  full  acceptance  by  industry 
of  advertising,  not  as  a  specific  force 
alone,  but  as  an  influence,  a  guide, 
which  permeates  and  acts  upon  every 
phase  of  industry  and  especially  uptm 
the  relation  of  the  successive  steps  in 
priKluction  and  distribution. 

Advertising  is  still  to  l)e  accepted  as 
a  pf)wer  which  moves  concurrently  with 
the  industrial  line  of  continuity  rather 
than  a  power  to  be  directed  solely  upon 
fme  element  of  that  continuity.  Indeed, 
so  to  limit  advertising,  so  to  develop  its 
influence  upon  selling  alone  (and  that 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  selling 
for  the  individual  producer  and  not  for 
prorluction  as  a  whole),  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  correlate  its  efforts  with  the 
other  contributing  factors  in  this  chain, 
woultl  be  to  court  defeat  of  its  own 
objectives,  for  it  would  necessarily  tend 
to  disturb  the  essential  industrial  balance. 

"TIu  Whole  i.f  Greater  Than  the  Sum 
of  all  Its  Parts." 

This  paradoxical  statement,  the  third 
of  the  e(|uations,  is  the  very  life  blood 
of  organized  advertising.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  enlivens  this  new  bf)dy  which  will 
go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  business. 

Here  is  the  slogan  of  our  professifjn 
and  the  inscription  f>n  the  banner  which 
we  are  to  follow  to  the  green  fields  of 
prosperity. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ADVERTISING  SEEN  AS 
HOUSEWIFE’S  AID 


Will  Help  European  Women  Obtain 
Modem  Comforts  of  American 
Housewives,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Tells  I.  A.  A.  Delegates 


The  selection  and  purcliase  of  reliable 
home  mcxlerniziiiK  and  labor-saviiiR  de¬ 
vices  has  lieen  made  more  easy  for  Ameri- 
c  a  n  w  o  m  e  n 
through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and 
retailers  and  the 
ease  and  com¬ 
fort  gained  from 
these  devices  is 
now  being  sought 
by  the  women  of 
.’luropean  coun- 
tries,  Mrs. 
Christine  Fred¬ 
erick  director  of 
the  .\pplecroft 
Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Greenlawn. 
N.  Y.  told  delegates  to  the  2.sth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  .\dver- 
tising  Convention  in  Berlin  this  week. 

The  woman  is  a  vastly  more  imixjr- 
tant  factor  in  purchasing  than  the  man 
in  America,  Mrs.  Frederick  pointed  out. 

“Do  not  forget",  she  said,  “that  in 
America  at  least,  when  we  si)eak  of  the 
consumer,  we  really  mean  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer.  By  comnKHi  con.sent  in  .America, 
Mrs.  Consumer  buys  80  to  'X)  i)ercent 
of  all  family  merchandise.  The  .Am¬ 
erican  iu)w  is  convinced  that  his  wife 
is  a  better  purchasing  agent  than  him¬ 
self.  His  time  and  interest  is  taken  up 
by  work.  Mrs.  Consumer  in  .America 
spends  52  billions  of  dollars  a  year ; 
a  billion  a  week;  or  166  millions  per 
business  day ;  21  millions  per  hour,  or 
S3.=i0.00()  per  minute.  This  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  purchasing  power,  and  Mrs. 
Consumer’s  fingers  are  even  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  automobiles,  radio  sets  and 
building  materials.  Men  do  not  even 
buy  all  their  own  underwear,  neckties 
or  shirts.” 

Declaring  that  the  “women  of  the 
world  want  the  ancient  burdens  of  work 
lifted  from  their  prematurely  bent 
backs’’  and  that  they  "want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  mediaeval  kitchens  and  tcxds, 
to  the  lack  of  the  things  all  women  love 
and  desire ;  and  they  want  to  bring  up 
their  families  in  comfort”,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  explained  in  detail  how  .American 
women  obtained  these  things  through 
what  she  called  “a  secret  which  Mrs. 
Consumer  has  worked  out  in  a  ])art- 
nership  with  producer  and  distributor, 
a  remarkable  trinity  which,  affecting 
no  unison,  and  ably  aided  by  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade  data  has 
actually  turned  upside  down  old  hard 
and  fast  economic  doctrines  and  written 
economic  history  of  a  revolutionary 
kind.” 

Mrs.  Frederick  gave  her  plan  in  de¬ 
tail  in  “seven  moves”  and  then  outlined 
M  rs.  Consumer’s  reactions  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  commercial  selling  at  various 
stages  of  her  life. 

Telling  of  the  extensive  services  of¬ 
fered  the  American  housewife  by  nu¬ 
merous  manufacturers  of  commercial 
products,  Mrs.  Frederick  said: 

“In  America  women  prefer  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  home  labors  to  lx* 
done  in  large  sanitary  factories.  They 
do  not.  like  the  French  women,  make 
most  of  their  own  soup  nor  d<i  they, 
like  so  many  women  in  other  countries, 
bake  most  of  their  own  bread.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  hundreds  of  other  articles  as 
w'ell.  and  therefore  a  great  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  intelligent  .American  house¬ 
wife  is  to  understand  how  to  buv  a 
good  brand  of  merchandise,  and  how 
to  keep  alert  to  the  new  things  which 
factories  try  out.  For  this  she  posi¬ 
tively  needs  and  demands  advertising.” 


ROLLIN  KIRBY  BACK 

Rollin  Kirby,  cartoonist  for  the  Xno 
York  World,  returned  to  New  York 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  Aug.  13. 


GERMAN  DECRIES  RADIO 


Spoken  Word  Futile  as  Advertising 
Medium,  He  Tells  I.  A.  A.  Group 

B'kki.ix,  .Aug.  l-l — Count  George  .Arco, 
well-known  (ierman  broadcasting  scien¬ 
tist,  declared  before  the  radio  advertising 
dejartmeiit  of  the  I.  A.  A.  tixlay  that 
while  advertising  through  broadcasting 
suggests  an  attractive  medium  because 
it  reaches  millions  simultaneously,  its 
drawbacks  are  indicated  in  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  mind  and  education  among  the 
listeners-in  and  in  that  the  car  alone  re¬ 
ceives  the  message. 

“From  daily  exix-rience  we  know  how 
to  value  the  speaker’s  voice,  his  articu¬ 
lation  and  manner  of  speech,  in  regard 
to  our  attitude  toward  him  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  is  bringing  before  us,”  he  said. 
“Optical  impressions  last,  whereas  acous¬ 
tics  such  as  the  six>ken  word  (piickly 
vanish.” 

Count  Arco  drew  comparison  between 
American  broadcasting  stations  which 
are  prixately  owned  and  the  government- 
owned  stations  of  Germany  and  Sweden, 
which  permit  the  sending  of  advertising 
news  for  only  twenty  minutes  after  the 
regular  program  is  concluded.  He 
questioned  the  value  of  such  advertising, 
as  the  listeners-in  tune  out  Ixicause  of 
monotonous  deliveries,  wrong  i)ronun- 
ciations  and  the  absence  of  attractive 
features  generally. 

Conclurling,  he  lx?lieved  that  broad¬ 
casting  would  more  and  more  become  an 
instrument  for  the  propagation  of  great 
hu^nitarian  ideas  which  emphasize  the 
universal  and  super-national  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  world  amity  and  peace. 


NO  CHURCH  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  IN  GERMANY 


Millions  Spent  for  Welfare  Under 
Partial  Religious  Auspices,  Church 
Delegates  Hear  —  Publicity 
Called  13th  Apostle 


Bkri.i.n',  -Aug.  14. — Great  as  has  been 
the  progress  made  by  the  (iermans  in 
general  advertising  meth(Kls  during  the 
last  few  years,  church  advertising  is  un¬ 
known  in  Germany,  it  was  disclosed  at 
the  church  advertising  de])artmental 
meeting  tcxlay.  Both  the  German  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  meeting  devoterl  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  general  welfare  work  among 
orphans,  invalids,  war  cripples,  tubercu¬ 
losis  victims,  without  referring  to  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  the  churches. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Leo  Langstein,  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  tlie  (ierman  League  of  Private 
AVelfare  AA’orkers,  but  after  brief  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  he  requested  Dr. 
AV’illiam  1.  Stidger,  pastor  of  the  Copley 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  to 
take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Ellw(xxl  Rowscy,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  'Toledo,  who 
spoke  on  “Ethical  Values  in  Church  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  declared  the  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  had  added  advertising  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  apostle. 

Dr.  Stidger  intnxluced  Tames  Scher- 
merhorn.  former  edit<r  of  the  Detroit 
Tiwes.  as  (uie  of  the  first  editors  who 
refused  to  accept  cigarette  advertising. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  said  the  churches 
in  America  had  gone  into  the  cinema, 
the  theatre  and  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  and  had  “taken  the  first  psalm  into 
business  life.”  The  Church  had  been 
the  world’s  greatest  advertising  failure, 
he  said,  but  had  now  realized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  active  publicity  work. 

Pastor  D.  Steinweig.  chief  of  the  char¬ 
ity  department  of  the  German  Protes¬ 
tants’  main  church  committee,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  C  ounselor  Grucnei.sen,  manager 
of  the  Berlin  Red  Cross,  told  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  guests  something  about  social  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  Germany,  where  about 
$l,ff00,(XX).()(K)  out  of  the  public  funds 
was  expended  in  1928  for  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  a  further  $700,0(X)  by  insurance 
institutes.  In  addition  the  communities 
extended  $3()0,(XK),(KX)  more  and  the  three 
main  religious  bodies  carried  on  exten¬ 
sive  private  charities. 


MISS  DART  HEADS  WOMEN 

B'kri.in,  Aug.  14. — Miss  Josephine 
Dart  of  the  McClain-Simpers  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Federation  of  AA'omen’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  AA'orld  at  the  an¬ 
nual  election  tcxlay.  Miss  Jeannette 
Carroll  of  Bryant-Stratton  College, 
Providence.  R.  1.,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Both  are  elected  for  two  years. 


I.  A.  A.  GROUP  DISCUSSES 
NEWSPAPER  PROBLEMS 

Representative*  from  England, 
France,  Germany  and  U.  S.  Ex¬ 
change  Idea*  in  Newspaper 
Departmental 

( By  Cable  to  Eiutor  &  Puki.ishf.r) 

Bkri.ix,  Aug.  14 — More  than  2.50  dele¬ 
gates  attended  the  sessions  of  the  daily 
newspaix-r  departmental  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Association  held  at 
the  Hotel  Esplanade  yesterday  afternoon 
under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
AA'alter  Janecke,  publi.sher  of  the  Han¬ 
nover  Courier  and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
president  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Xew  York  Sun.  .Addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
and  each  speech  was  translated  instantly 
into  the  other  tongues  for  the  benefit  of 
those  not  conversant  with  the  speaker’s 
language.  The  meeting  lastetl  from  1 
to  5  p.  m. 

Several  speeches  were  devoted  to  an 
interchange  of  fundamental  information 
on  newsnaper  practices  of  the  United 
States,  (ireat  Britain,  and  Continental 
Euroix*.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  of  the 
Brooklyn  liaale  described  the  American 
editor,  and  Walter  .A.  Strong,  of  the 
Cliicaf/o  Xnvs.  contributed  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  publisher.  Dr. 
Marcel  Knecht  of  f.e  Matin.  Paris,  was 
spokesman  for  the  French  press  and  F. 
B.  Bishop.  London  Time.':,  represented 
the  British  on  the  platform. 

Louis  Wiley,  Xezv  York  Times,  spoke 
on  the  American  business  manager,  his 
address  being  reproduced  in  part  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  Irving  Buntman. 
Mihi'aukee  Herold,  .secretary  of  the 
.American  newspaper  departmental  of 
the  I.  .A.  A.,  and  William  E.  Donahue. 
Chieafio  Tribune,  described  American 
metlKxls  of  training  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen.  George  M.  Burbach,  St. 
Louis  I’ost-l tispatcb .  summarized  Ameri¬ 
can  research  and  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices  in  an  address  which  is  also  printed 
extensively  in  this  issue.  George  J. 
Auer.  .AVjc  York  Herald  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  manager. 

Joseph  H.  .Appel,  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  1  ork.  whose  address  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  general  sessions,  also  spoke 
before  the  newspaix’r  meeting. 

BREMEN,  m^l:ALLED 
WORLD’S  BEST  ADS 


Ewald  in  German  Addre**,  Compli¬ 
ment*  Ho*t*  at  Agency  Meeting 
— Say*  Nation  Ha*  Gained 
World  Re*pect 

(fl.v  Cable  to  Enixo*  &  Pl'blishkr) 
Bkri.ix,  .Aug.  14. — The  feature  of  the 
agency  departmental  meeting  was  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  German  by  Henry  Ewald.  of 
the  Camplx?ll-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
who  told  his  German  colleagues  that 
they  had  produced  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  world  in  the  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin,  and  the  .S.  S.  Bremen.  Through 
these  mediums  they  were  attracting 
world-wide  attention,  he  said.  The 
genius  of  the  German  people  is  rapidly 
recovering  for  the  nation  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  mankind,  he  concluded. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Schiipp.  Ber¬ 
lin;  Charles  Maillard.  Paris;  Eric  F'ield, 
London ;  George  Ollendorf,  Breslau ; 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  American 
.Association  of  .Advertising  agencies.  New 
York;  Stewart  L.  Mims,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York;  J.  M. 
Walker.  London  Times,  and  Rudolf 
Fassnacht.  managing  director  Eisler 
•Agency,  Hamburg. 


EUROPE  HIDES  SCENERY 
WITH  BILLBOARDS 

American*  With  Million*  to  Spend 

Abroad,  Object  to  De*ecration 
of  Beauty,  Hou*ton  Tell* 

I.  A.  A.  Group 

Berlin,  .Aug.  14. — .Advertising  ethics 
as  it  affects  the  threatened  invasion  of 
European  landscapes  by  billboards  was 
discussed  by  Herbert  S.  Houston,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  International  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Association,  presiding  at  the  group 
mt“eting  devoted  to  Ethics  and  Practice. 
.After  reviewing  the  success  of  the  “truth 
movement”  in  the  United  States,  he  said; 

“1  now  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  as 
an  .American  about  .some  things  that  have 
been  started  in  Eurojx?  that  may  not  in 
the  long  run  prove  helpful  to  Europe. 
.And,  in  my  judgment,  as  they  involve 
this  basic  question  of  ethics,  I  want  to 
speak  of  them  here — in  a  frank  way  hut 
in  a  friendly  way. 

“Today  one  of  Europe’s  greatest  assets 
is  her  scenery  and  her  great  historical 
background.  Because  of  them  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people  alone  are  spending  $70().(KX),- 
(XK)  a  year  in  visiting  Europe;  if  the 
visitors  from  .South  .America,  Asia  and 
Africa  are  included,  the  total  expenditure 
is  doubtless  reaching  $1  ,()00,()00.(XX)  a 
year.  Here  is  a  productive  a.s.set  on 
which  Europe  must  largely  rely  for  jiay- 
ment  of  her  debts  and  economic  restora¬ 
tion.  Surely  this  asset  must  be  protected 
in  the  interests  of  both  Europe  and  her 
creditors. 

“Is  it  not.  therefore,  a  timely  question 
whether  Euro])e.  with  her  billboards, 
should  lessen  the  productive  value  of  this 
great  asset?  This  is  a  question  of  sound 
business  and  of  .sound  ethics.  For  it  is 
hard  to  Ixdieve  that  Americans  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  to  Europe  in  such  great 
numbers  to  see  billboards  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  .Alps,  or  in  countless  other  places 
of  scenic  beauty. 

“This  question  is  one  already  receiving 
influential  attention.  It  is  raised  here, 
not  in  criticism,  but  that  it  may  receive 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  from 
leaders  in  the  great  field  of  outdixir 
advertising  and  from  the  proper  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  Europe.” 


GERMAN  WOMEN  FORM 
AD  ASSOCIATION 

Meeting  With  Federation  of  U.  S. 

Women  at  Berlin — Mi**  Ludwig, 
Retiring  U.  S.  Pre*ident, 
Given  Wri*t  Watch 

Bkri.ix.  .Aug.  14. — Miss  Hazel  Lud¬ 
wig  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  AA'omen’s  Advertising 
riubs.  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
platinum  wrist  watch  from  the  femi¬ 
nine  contingent  to  the  advertising  con¬ 
vention.  which  ttxlay  witnessed  the 
formation  of  the  first  advertising  club 
of  German  women. 

Miss  Ludwig  expressed  enthusiasm 
over  the  manner  in  which  German 
women  were  taking  up  advertising  as  a 
profession. 

“The  German  housewives  accept  the 
gospel  truth  advocated  by  American  ad¬ 
vertising  women,”  said  Frau  llildegard 
Margis.  president  of  the  German  House¬ 
wives’  Association.  She  warned  against 
snobbishness  in  advertising,  because  (ier- 
man  mothers  do  not  want  their  daugh¬ 
ters  led  intfi  buying  things  just  because 
the  Countess  So-and-So  or  some  other 
grande  dame  wears  or  uses  them. 

“The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  .American  and  German  method  of 
housekeeping.”  said  Frau  Margis.  who 
recently  toured  the  I'nited  States,  “is 
that  in  .America  material  is  cheap  and 
lalxir  expensive.  It’s  the  other  wa\  in 
Germany,  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
that  the  time  factor  will  not  play  such 
a  decisive  part  because,  with  less  costly 
labor,  our  garments,  utensils  and  furni¬ 
ture  are  lietter  taken  care  of,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  time  is  money  and 
therefore  new  purchases  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  American  homes  than  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 
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WANAMAKER’S  GIFT  TO  ADVERTISING 

Department  Store  Founder  Made  Business  Articulate,  and  Showed  M2uiufacturers  the  Use  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Effecting  Mass  Distribution — Store’s  Copy  Showed  the  Way  for  Others 


By  JOSEPH  H.  APPEL 

{FoUoivinq  i,«  an  address  dclu'ered  by  Mr.  Af<(>el  before  the  International 
Adfertisinq  Association  conx'cntion  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Appel  has  been  for  30  years 
associated  until  the  John  U’anainaker  Stores  in  nierchandisinq  and  aduerthinq. — 
Ed.) 


HEN  the  Associated  Advertising 

”  Clubs  of  the  World  held  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  in  1916,  John 
W'anamaker  extended  a  reception  in  his 
store  and  shook  hands  with  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  delegates,  greeting  them  as 
fellow-advertisers.  When  the  convention 
met  in  I^don  in  1924,  John  Wanamaker 
had  passed  away  (in  1922),  but  Rodman 
Wanamaker  extended  the  hospitality  of 
the  London  House.  Now,  Rodman  has 
gone  (in  1928)  and.  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  both  father  and  son  who  were  so 
long  associated  with  international  busi¬ 
ness.  it  seems  appropriate  to  speak  at 
this  llerlin  convention  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  the  Wanamaker  store  has 
made  to  advertising. 

In  the  latest  IxKik  on  advertising  by 
Frank  Presbrey,  dean  of  American  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  this  significant  statement  is 
made : 

"In  the  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  originated  large-scale  advertising, 
the  advertising  that  went  into  pages  and 
large  expenditures,  produced  a  huge 
volume  of  business  and  demonstrated  for 
the  directors’  table  of  .American  business 
that  advertising  was  a  force  worthy  the 
attention  of  big  minds  .  .  .  large  na¬ 
tional  advertising  began  in  the  8()’.s  when 
John  Wanamaker  had  shown  the  way.” 

1.  John  Wanamaker  showed  the  Tvay 
to  make  business  articulate  so  that  it 
could  estalfH.di  confidence  and  f/oodunll 
hcheeen  buyer  and  seller,  consumer  and 
producer. 

Of  course,  other  stores  were  advertis¬ 
ing  when  John  Wanamaker  opened  his 
first  stf)re  in  1861,  but  in  a  limited  and 
stilted  way,  all  after  one  pattern — mak¬ 
ing  mere  announcements.  This  new 
merchant,  whom  some  people  called 
I  “crazy,”  used  a  new  form  of  advertising 
speech.  He  began  to  humanize  both 
advertising  and  business  in  order  to 
establish  confidence  and  goodwill. 

Trading  in  America  then  was  still  a 
matter  of  haggle  and  barter.  Fixed 
prices  were  not  common.  .Stores  were 
like  the  bazaars  of  the  East  today. 
Barkers  and  pullers-in  were  in  front  of 
the  d(x>rs.  Onlv  the  best  haggler  got 
the  best  price.  Having  the  idea  that  the 
public  was  tiring  of  this  practice  John 
Wanamaker  decided  that  he  would  ad¬ 
here  to  a  fixed  price  and  he  so  adver- 
ti.sed.  Relieving  that  people  would  like 
certainty  in  the  goods  thev  bought  as 
well  as  in  the  price  they  paid,  he  adver¬ 
tised  :  “The  merchandise  will  be  guar¬ 
anteed.”  He  followed  this  with  :  "Money 
back  if  goods  arc  unsatisfactory  or 
unwanted.”  adding  the  human  touch:  “If 
they  don't  please  the  folks  at  home  bring 
them  back.” 

It  was  this  monev-back  origination  of 
John  Wanamaker  that  really  established 
nne-nrice  in  American  storekeeping.  If 
goods  could  be  returned  prices  had  to 
be  fixed  and  they  had  to  be  the  lowest 
possible  prices — or  the  merchant  would 
be  swamped  with  returned  gorxls. 

From  the  first  Wanamaker  sought 
not  only  to  make  volume  but  to  build 
volume  into  a  growing  business  by 
establishing  confidence — to  have  people 
come  back  and  buy  again.  In  1868  he 
said  to  his  salesmen :  “What  we  adver¬ 
tise  we  must  do.  Tell  the  customer  the 
exact  quality  of  the  gorxls.  if  he  does 
not  know  it.  And  don’t  let  him  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  p(K)r  fit  or  with  a  style  that 
is  manifestly  unbecoming.  Don’t  you 
see  that  his  women  folk  will  make  him 
dissatisfied.  Then  he  won’t  come  back. 
Why  am  I  advertising?”  .And  not  trust¬ 
ing  even  his  own  salesmen,  still  steeped 
in  the  old  ways  of  doing  business,  to  tell 
the  facts — he  ticketed  his  merchandise 
first,  second  or  third  quality,  marking 
goods  seconds  if  they  were  imnerfect. 

In  1873,  he  wrote  and  published  this 
classic  in  advertising ;  a  classic  because 
in  simple,  plain  language  be  states  the 
basis  of  all  advertising — confidence  and 
goodwill : 


“People  often  wonder  how  it  is  that 
Wanamaker  &  Brown  (the  firm  name 
of  John  Wanamaker’s  first  store)  do  so 
much  business  when  other  hou.ses  are 
dull.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it. 


John  Wanainaker 


“1.  We  advertise  what  we  have  for 
sale. 

“2.  We  have  for  sale  what  we  ad¬ 
vertise. 

“3.  The  iH'ople  come  and  see  that  it 
is  so. 

“4.  The  ])eople  buy  our  clothing  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ])leased  with  the  guaran¬ 
tee  we  make. 

“.r  The  people  ;ire  sjitisfied  that  they 
get  full  value  for  the  money  they  leave 
with  us  and  they  come  again  and  .send 
their  friends.” 

John  Wanamaker’s  advertising  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  earliest  days  was  always 
human,  frank,  straight  to  the  point. 
“Talk  things  over  with  the  people,”  he 
would  say,  “take  them  wholly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  into  your  confidence,  tell  the  facts 
— and  business  will  come,  if  your  mcr- 
chandi.se  and  service  warrant  it.” 

If  a  fashionable  fabric  was  frail  and 
would  not  give  good  wear  he  advertised 
this  fact.  If  go<Kls  had  an  appearance 
that  might  deceive  he  advertised  them  in 
this  manner :  "They  look  Ix'tter  than 
they  are,  hut  worth  a  (piarter  (2.t  cents) 
we  guess.”  I  f  prices  seemed  high  be- 
cau.se  the  goods  were  novelties  and 
luxuries,  he  announced :  "Ix)oks  like 
lace-bunting,  but  the  makers  don’t  call 
it  so.  The  price  is  monstrous,  but  that’s 
none  of  our  business.”  I  f  a  special 
value  were  offered  he  said  something 
like  this :  “We  are  not  quite  satisfied  to 
speak  of  it  as  lH4f)w  value,  but  it  will 
pass  as  an  example  o{  close  buying.” 

Markdowns  before  stock-taking  were 
announced  in  this  manner ;  “We  ‘take 
stock’  on  New  Year’s ;  that  is,  count 
everything  and  value  everything.  There 
are  things  that  we  don’t  like  to  count ; 
things  that  ought  to  have  gone  last 
week,  or  when  cf)ld  weather  began ; 
things  that  are  likely  to  be  in  the  way 
and  make  care  for  months  to  come,  and 
get  damaged,  and  be  old  when  their 
season  begins  again.  It  is  wise  to  let 
such  things  go  easily,  have  their  room 
and  begin  anew  next  year.” 

In  1886  (.April  27)  the  store  an¬ 
nounced:  “.A  New  York  merchant  .says 


Wanamaker’s  is  on  the  right  track — 
telling  the  truth  about  gcxxls ;  we’ve  all 
got  to  come  to  it  yet.”  And  in  1887  the 
store  advertised :  “We  have  proved  that 
truth  telling  is  not  only  right  but 


Joseph  H.  Appel 

politic” — placing  truth  on  a  business 
basis  as  the  store  had  already  placed 
business  on  a  truth  basis. 

2.  John  Wanamaker's  e.vample  .diozvcd 
<0  manufacturers  the  use  of  ad'certisinii 
in  cffectinq  mass  distribution.  U'hich  de¬ 
manded  enormous  nuiss  production,  with 
accompanyinq  hiqh  7eaqes,  efficiency  in 
manufacture  and  the  qreat  material 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

With  ihe  oiK-ning  of  the  Philadelphia 
(,'entennial  in  1876  (the  first  world’s 
fair  in  .America).  John  Wanamaker’s 
clothing  store,  already  the  largest  in  the 
country,  began  developing  into  what  the 
.American  public  called  a  department 
store,  but  which  he  called  .A  New  Kind 
of  .Store.  (He  said:  “This  store  was 
and  never  will  be  of  the  class  known  as 
department  store  ...  its  metluKl  is  to 
assemble  under  one  rcxif  a  collection  of 
complete  and  exclusive  stores  Ix-tter  than 
the  majority  of  s|)ecialty  stores.  In  ac¬ 
tuality  it  is  the  First  .American  System 
Store.”) 

The  ('entennial.  in  Wanamaker's  judg¬ 
ment.  was  “the  moving  cause  of  the 
general  store  that  then  beg:m  to  develop. 
It  showed  to  the  public  the  convenience 
of  assembling  many  things  in  one  place, 
and  a  popular  desire  arose  to  make  the 
ex|H)sition  permanent.”  Rut  the  exposi¬ 
tion  was  in  Fairmount  Park,  then  some¬ 
what  distant  from  the  resident  and  busi¬ 
ness  parts  of  the  city.  Wanamaker  was 
nearer  to  the  center  (he  actually  made 
it  the  center  later)  and  by  his  advertis¬ 
ing  he  switched  public  attention  to  his 
new  store,  which  became  a  continuing 
world  exiK)sition. 

Manufacturers  who  had  visited  the 
Centennial  caught  the  new  vision,  and 
visiting  merchants  also.  “.Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  number  of  cities,”  said 
Wanamaker,  “long-established  stores  be¬ 
gan  enlarging  and  new  stores  sprang  up 
to  group  in  one  point  masses  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  great  variety.” 

-After  the  Centennial  Wanamaker  be¬ 
came  the  largest  advertiser  in  .America, 
stimulating  other  advertising.  He  used 
a  full  newspaper  page  as  early  as  1879 


and  by  1888  he  was  using  full  pages 
regularly.  By  18*10  Wanamaker  adver¬ 
tising  was  being  copied  so  generally  that 
the  store  announced:  "17  quotations 
found  in  the  Blast  and  the  whole  adver¬ 
tisement  copied  iKxlily  in  the  West.” 

Wanamaker  showed  the  value  of  per¬ 
sistent  as  well  as  large  advertising.  “If 
there  is  any  one  thing  a  quitter  should 
let  alone,”  he  said,  "it  is  advertising.” 
He  demonstrated  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising.  “If  I  ever  have  a  Colum¬ 
bus  monument  in  advertising,”  he  said, 
“it  will  be  for  the  discovery  that  the 
advertising  of  constant  benefit  to  mer¬ 
chant  and  customer  is  in  the  daily  news- 
pajKTs  of  known  circulation.” 

Many  trade  movements,  leading  to 
mass  distribution,  originated  in  the  store 
of  Wanamaker.  Opportunity  .sale,  mid¬ 
summer  sale  and  early  fall  sale  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  1877.  White  sale  and  anni¬ 
versary  .sale  in  1878.  China  and  gla.ss 
sale,  shoe  sale  and  opening  of  “Bargain 
Room”  in  1880.  “A  great  reduction 
sale  organized  by  Mr.  VVanamaker  per¬ 
sonally”  in  1884.  First  million  dollar 
sale — “a  million  dollars  of  goods  going 
for  what  they  will  fetch” — in  188.s. 
Centennial  sale  (celebrating  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States),  with  exhibition 
of  I(X)ms,  knitting  and  spinning  machines, 
shoemaking  and  other  industrial  exhibits 
in  active  operation — in  1887.  August 
sale  of  furniture  in  1890  and  February 
sale  of  furniture  in  1891. 

These  trade  movements  of  furniture 
swept  over  America,  lowered  the  price 
of  furniture  and  raised  its  quality  and 
design.  .And  the  department  store  with 
its  exhibits  and  informative  advertising 
was,  indeed,  the  pioneer  in  bringing  to 
the  masses  a  new  conception  of  art  and 
fashion  in  merch.mdise  which  enlarged 
their  vision,  increase<l  their  desires  and 
eventually  led  to  mass  production  to  meet 
mass  demand,  with  more  earning  power 
and  therefore  more  buying  power,  and 
the  building  up  of  .America’s  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

3.  The  adverti.tinq  by  other  stores  and 
by  manufacturers  which  follmvcd  when 
John  Wanamaker  ".dirriced  the  way”  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  enormous  uolume  of  ad- 
verti.unq  that  makes  possible  America's 
qreat  newspapers  and  maqazines  who.se 
income  is  derh’cd  more  than  hvo-thirds 
from  adsrriisinq  and  less  than  one-third 
from  paid  circulation. 

.Says  Frank  Freshrey  :  “By  Wanamak¬ 
er’s  demonstration  of  the  value  of  large- 
scale  effort  in  advertising  .American 
manufacturers  were  made  fully  aware  of 
a  new  force  of  major  importance  to  the 
broad  development  of  business,  and  in 
time  came  the  great  era  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  by  manufacturers.” 

In  1886,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  the  income  from  advertising  of 
all  newsi)apers  and  peril xlicals  was  $.30,- 
1.36.,3()6.  In  l‘<16  it  had  grown  to  $528,- 
2*)9,378  and  in  192.5  to  $<>23,272,67.3,  with 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and  news¬ 
stands  sales  of  only  S,3<)8,.3.38,000.  Today 
it  has  passed  the  billion  dollar  mark — 
an  estimate  for  1928  placing  the  adver¬ 
tising  income  to  newspapers  at  $800,000,- 
000  and  to  periixlicals  at  S.3()0,000,(XX). 

4.  John  Wanamaker  .shouH'd  the  uny 
throuqh  adrcrti.sinq  to  qh'e  storekeepinq 
and  busine.ss  a  personality ;  durinq  the 
decade  between  1912  and  1922  be  wrote 
five  thou.sand  business  editorials — "those 
little  pieces  in  the  corner."  he  called 
them.  U'hich  are  still  beinq  published 
over  his  siqnature  in  Wanamaker  adver- 
tisinq  and  beinq  read  with  interest  by 
the  pnblic. 

If  John  Wanamaker  had  made  no 
other  contributifin  tf)  the  commercial, 
patriotic  and  spiritual  progress  of  his 
generation  these  writings  in  themselves 
would  be  an  enduring  monument.  They 
were  inspired  by  his  son,  Rodman 
Wanamaker.  They  are  more  than  liter- 
(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 


duced  in  another  column,  with  a  brief 
introduction  in  German. 

“It  was  a  happy  thought  that  resulted 
in  the  convocation  of  this  congress  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Germany’s  metropolis,’’  he 
said,  “and  our  presence  in  Berlin  re¬ 
minds  us  that  we  are  among  a  people 
that  is  daily  making  itself  felt. 

“German  sportsmanship,  as  it  has  re¬ 
flected  itself  in  the  brilliant  work  of 
German  tennis  players  in  the  contests  for 
the  Davis  cup,  is  one  of  the  significant 
manifestations  of  the  new  Germany.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  steamship  Bremen 
which  on  her  maiden  double  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  recaptured  for  Germany  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  ocean. 

“Last  week  Dr.  Eckener  piloted  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  back  to  her  home  port 
from  Lakehurst  in  the  astounding  time 
of  fifty-five  hours,  and  we  are  soon  to 
witness  another  German  conquest  of  the 
air  in  the  performance  of  the  new  Dor- 
nier  DX.  the  twelve-motored  giant  sea¬ 
plane  destined  to  be  the  largest  heavier- 
than-air  ocean  passenger  conveyance  yet 
constructed. 

“Yesterday  the  young  German  Repub¬ 
lic  observed  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Constitution  of  Wei¬ 
mar.  and  here  we  were  given  concrete 
testimony  of  the  German  popular  faith 
in  democracy.” 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  addressed  the 
convention  on  “World  Progress  Toward 
International  Goodwill."  His  thoughts 
extended  the  opening  text  of  Lord  Rid¬ 
dell,  the  first  speaker,  who  said  that 
"business  men  of  the  world  are  solely 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
friemlly  relations  betwen  peoples  of  the 
world.” 

“I  thank  Lord  Riddell  for  giving  us 
the  keynote  of  peace,”  said  Mr.  Kalten¬ 
born.  “Bankers  and  business  men  are 
our  best  diplomats.  The  idea  of  peace 
has  been  sold  to  the  consumer  and  public 
opinion  forced  many  statesmen  to  back 
the  Kellogg  pact.” 

C.  C.  Y’ounggreen,  who  presided  jointly 
with  Hans  Luther,  former  German  chan¬ 
cellor,  in  the  great  Radio  Hall,  also  struck 
the  key  of  international  amity  again  and 
again  in  his  address  which  is  printed  at 
leturth  on  another  page. 

The  American  discovery  that  high 
wages  and  low  prices  make  a  better  pros¬ 
perity  than  low  wages  and  high  prices 
was  commended  to  world  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  by  E.  A.  Filene  of  Boston,  who.se  re¬ 
marks  are  carried  substantially  el.sewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Other  speakers  who  are  reported  un¬ 
der  separate  headings  are  Joseph  H. 
Appel,  director  of  publicity  for  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick,  of  Greenlawn,  N. 
Y.,  the  latter  telling  her  European  hear¬ 
ers  what  the  .American  housewife  thinks 
al>out  advertising. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
in  his  address  on  the  “presentation  of 
the  program,”  said  the  keynote  of  the 
Berlin  convention  was  “advertising  an  aid 
to  world  prosperity.” 

“This  simply  means  that  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  and  application  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  and  in  much 
fairer  proportions  than  at  present,”  he 
explain^. 

William  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
United  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
asked  for  rationalization  of  international 
commerce  and  reduction  of  the  trade 
barriers  in  Europe.  He  advocated  aboli¬ 
tion  of  double  taxation  whereby  British 
business  in  Germany  is  taxed  at  both 
ends,  as  is  German  business  in  Britain. 

J.  D.  Mooney,  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Company  of  New  York,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Trends  in  the  Economics  of  In¬ 
ternational  Distribution.” 

Walter  A.  Strong,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Advertising 
Association  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  said ; 


CHAIRMAN  AND  TWO  U.  S.  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  L  A.  A.  COUNCIL 


“We  Americans  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  cannot  burden  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  our  surplus  prosperity, 
as  represented  in  our  standard  of  living. 
We  cannot  expect  nations  outside  of  our 
boundaries  to  support  permanently  a 
standard  of  living  so  far  higher  than 
their  own. 

“We  recognize  that  the  standard  of 
living  costs  in  the  United  States  have  a 
very  definite  relation  to  the  standard  of 
living  in  other  strongholds  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  one  accepts  this  theory,  there  is 
no  upward  limit  to  the  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world,  except  a  fair 
balance  in  human  existence.  Tariff  walls, 
cartels  and  other  political  mechanisms 
which  tend  to  perpetuate  differences  in 
.standards  of  living  come  down  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  are  equalized.” 

Departmental  sessions  began  Tuesday, 
with  a  broad  international  scope  to  all 
programs.  The  meetings  were  directed 
by  the  following  presiding  officers : 

Agencies — H.  K.  McCann,  New  York. 

Church — Dr.  William  I.  Stidger,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Coply  M.  E.  Church,  Boston. 

Direct  Mail — Frank  Pierce,  Detroit. 

Efhics  and  Practice — Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

Women’s  Federation — Miss  Hazel  Lud¬ 
wig,  St.  Louis. 

National  Advertisers  —  Ben  Lichten- 
berg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New 
York. 

Graphic  Arts — John  Wilkens. 

Magazines  and  Business  Papers — Sir 
Ernest  Benn,  London. 

Newspapers — Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  New 
York  Sun. 

Posters — Etienne  Damour,  Paris. 

Radio — Robert  Rankin. 

Retailers — Frank  Black,  Boston. 

Sales  Managers — C.  King  Woodbridge, 
New  York. 

Screen — George  Turner,  London. 


G.  CHESTER  RICHARDSON 

G.  Chester  Richardson,  65,  veteran 
newspaperman,  died  at  his  home  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  on  Thursday.  He  began  his 
career  as  the  first  correspondent  for  the 
Syracuse  Herdfd  in  Watertown  and 
northern  New  York.  Later  he  was 
branch  manager  for  the  old  Utica  Satur¬ 
day  Globe  in  Binghamton.  When  the 
Binghamton  Press  was  founded  25  years 
ago  he  't)ecame  political  reporter  and  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  retiring  last  March  because  of 
failing  health. 


COLUMNIST  ISSUES  BOOK 

Charles  H.  Willoughby,  columnist  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press,  has  just  published  a  volume 
“Bright  Side  Up,”  containing  “poetry, 
wit,  wisdom  and  philosophy”  culM 
from  “The  Melting  Pot,”  his  daily 
column.  The  book,  being  published  by 


the  Slingerlands  Printing  company, 
bears  the  author’s  note  that  the  price 
is  one  dollar,  “and  worth  half  the 
money.”  Among  the  poems  is  one 
written  by  Allen  Eddy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Knickerlxjcker  Press. 


START  TIMES  ADDITION 
ABOUT  OCT.  1 


Property  Adjacent  to  Annex  To  Be 
Demolished  to  Make  Room  for 
a  14-Story  Structure — Brooklyn 
Plant  Progressing 


Demolition  of  an  a’lartment  building  on 
43rd  street.  New  York,  west  of  the  New 
York  Times  Annex,  will  be  started  about 
Oct.  1,  to  make  way  for  an  addition  to 
the  Annex.  The  plot,  which  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  75  feet  and  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
was  purchased  some  time  ago  by  the 
Times  with  this  end  in  view.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  a  14-story,  basement  and 
sub-basement  addition. 

When  the  first  addition  to  the  building 
was  completed  in  1924,  it  was  believed 
that  the  needs  of  the  organization,  as  far 
as  space  is  concerned,  had  been  provided 
for  several  years  in  advance.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  newspaper,  however, 
have  increased  beyond  all  expectation  and 
additional  room  is  now  needed  in  several 
departments,  notably  the  press  room,  the 
business  and  news  departments  and  the 
composing  room. 

Plans  for  the  addition  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Albert  Kahn  of  Detroit,  the 
architect  of  the  Times’  Brooklyn  plant.  _ 

Work  on  the  new  Brooklyn  plant  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  Demolition  of  the 
old  buildings  on  the  site  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  soon  and  excavation  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  plant  will  begin  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Times  hopes  to  occupy 
the  new  building  next  March. 


DROPS  LONG  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

The  Des  .^foincs  (la.)  Register  has 
abandoned  publication  of  detailed  radio 
programs  and  each  day  is  running  a  box 
asking  letters  of  comment  from  readers 
“who  feel  that  they  cannot  use  their 
receiving  sets  satisfactorily  without  de¬ 
tailed  programs  as  previously  published 
ill  the  Register.” 


DISCUSS  BROADCASTING 

A  series  of  articles  on  whether  (Thi- 
cago  is  to  supplant  New  Y’ork  as  the 
broadcasting  capital  of  America  has  been 
written  for  station  WENR  by  Wijliam 
S.  Hedges,  radio  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  William  J.  Clark,  radio 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American. 
and  Evans  E.  Plummer,  radio  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 


N.  Y.  POST  NAMES  BROWN 
DRAMATIC  CRITIC 


Associate  Editor  of  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly  to  Take  Place  of  Robert 
Littell,  Sept.  1 — Studied  at  47 
Workshop  and  in  Europe 


Appointment  of  John  Mason  Brown, 
associate  editor  of  Theatre  Arts  Monthly, 
as  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post 
was  announced 
Aug.  15  by  Julian 
Mason,  editor  of 
the  Post.  Mr. 
Brown  succeeds 
Robert  Littell, 
who  recently  re¬ 
signed  to  become 
dramatic  critic  of 
the  Neu'  York 
World.  He  will 
begin  his  duties 
Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Brown 

John  Mason  Brown  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Ky., 
and  studied  drama  in  Prof.  George 
Pierce  Baker’s  47  Workshop,  at  Har¬ 
vard.  W  hile  at  Cambridge  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  had 
a  play  produced  in  the  Workshop  and 
acted  in  various  productions  of  that 
group,  the  Dramatic  Club  and  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club.  He  also  did  dramatic 
criticism  for  the  Harvard  Crimson. 

.Yfter  being  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1923,  Mr.  Brown  became  head  of  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  summer 
.school  at  the  University  of  Montana  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  went  abroad  to 
spend  12  months  studying  the  European 
theatre.  While  abroad  he  contributed 
regularly  to  the  Louisrnllc  Courier- 
.lournal,  the  Boston  Transcript  and  Thea¬ 
tre  Arts  .Monthly.  Articles  by  him  also 
appeared  in  the  Nnv  York  Times  dram¬ 
atic  section,  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country  he  be¬ 
came  dramatic  critic  of  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly. 

In  1928.  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Russian  theatrical  director,  Meierhold, 
Mr.  Brown  visited  Soviet  Russia  and 
studied  its  dramatic  craftsmanship. 

Willella  Waldorf,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post,  continues  in  that  posi¬ 
tion. 


ARCHIE  BELL  RETURNS 

Archie  Bell,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Clej'eland  News  and  author  of  travel 
books,  has  returned  from  his  annual 
jaunt  abroad.  He  spent  the  past  summer 
in  (Germany  and  Czecho  Slovakia. 
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ADVERTISING  AS  A  ROAD  TO  PROGRESS 

Courageous  Advertising  Seen  as  Generator  of  Evenly  Distributed  Prosperity — Wages  Must  Go  Up, 
Prices  Down — Advertiser’s  Use  of  Space  Insures  Press  Freedom 


By  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  Wm.  Filene’a  Sons  Company,  Boston 

(All  address  delh’cred  Aug.  12  before  the  Berlin  convention  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association.) 


AS  a  detached  observer  outside  of 
the  advertising  profession  I  come 
before  you  to  testify  that,  in  these  days 
of  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  and  truth  in 
advertising,  t  h  e 
more  you  succeed 
in  your  business 
the  more  do  yf>u 
contribute  to  the 
prosi)erity  and 
peace  of  the 
world.  My  pur¬ 
pose  today  is  to 
point  out  to  you 
the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between 
t  h  e  day-by-day 
routine  of  your 
chosen  work  and 
human  progress  toward  better  things. 

I  have  been  in  business  40  years  or 
more.  In  that  business  experience  I 
have  had  to  think  a  great  deal,  not  only 
of  advertising  but  of  many  other  mat¬ 
ters,  to  keep  me  out  of  the  bankruptcy 
court.  Naturally  I  have  formulated  in 
the  process  some  rules  for  success  which 
I  have  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 
I  am  going  to  use  those  of  them  which 
apply  to  advertising  as  a  text  for  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  texlay. 

First:  Advertise  largely  and  courage¬ 
ously  the  things  the  people  want  and  will 
be  helped  by  owning. 

Second:  Tell  the  exact  truth  in  your 
advertisements,  being  s'ure  to  understate 
the  good  qualities  of  your  products. 

Third:  Do  not  lie.  If  a  man  must  lie, 
let  him  do  so  without  advertising  his 
iniquity. 

Fourth;  If  you  do  not  sell  great  quan¬ 
tities  by  this  method,  then  improve  the 
value  of  what  you  are  advertising  until 
it  is  more  surely  the  best  value  in  the 
market. 

Fifth:  If  you  do  not  then  sell  greater 
quantities  in  this  way,  then  advertise  still 
more  courageously. 

Sixth :  The  greatest  business  successes 
of  the  next  ten  years  are  going  to  be  the 
business  men  who  are  at  the  same  time 
the  most  truthful  and  the  most  courage¬ 
ous  big  advertisers. 

The  first  rule  is  to  advertise  largely 
and  courageously  the  things  the  people 
want  and  will  be  helped  by  owning.  Of 
course,  courageous  advertising  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  people  will  know  what 
things  they  will  be  helped  by  owning. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  "helped  by  own¬ 
ing.’’  Underlying  this  rule  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  only  right  to  profit  in  trad¬ 
ing  comes  from  doing  a  real  .service  to 
the  man  you  trade  with.  To  make 
money,  to  get  money  from  a  bad  service, 
from  a  hurtful  service,  is  several  degrees 
worse  than  to  buy  a  gun  and  hold-up 
people  in  the  street — and  even  more 
s'urely  will  the  consequences  return  to 
plag’ue  you  afterwards.  The  only  right 
to  profit  is  as  payment  for  genuine  help¬ 
ful  service  rendered. 

The  second  rule  is  to  tell  the  exact 
truth  in  your  advertising,  being  sure  to 
understate  the  good  qualities  of  your 
products.  You  cannot  lay  out  any  plan 
that  is  any  g(K)d,  whose  causes  and 
results  can  be  traced,  unless  it  is  a  truth¬ 
ful  one.  Otherwi.se,  it  will  be  so  erratic 
that  you  cannot  tell  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  You  have  no  basis  for 
scientific  research.  Also  there  is  always 
a  tendency  either  to  overstate  or  under¬ 
state.  That  is  human.  An  exact  exact¬ 
ness  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
better'  to  start  out  with  the  determination 
to  understate,  because  that  forces  us  to 
have  still  better  values  which  we  can 
always  get  by  conquering  the  enormous 
wastes  now  existing  in  production  and 
distribution. 

You  m.ust  have  goo<l  quality.  Adver¬ 
tised  words  will  do  to  attract  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  that  customer  will  not  come 
back  or  tell  his  friends  to  come  back  and 
buy  the  same  thing  again  if  he  is  dis¬ 


appointed — and  that,  in  the  long  run,  is 
not  profitable  advertising. 

Tbe  next  rule  is  not  to  lie.  If  a  man 
must  lie,  let  him  do  so  without  adver¬ 
tising  his  iniquity.  That  may  be  good, 
ethical,  moral  advice  also,  but  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  as  a  shop-keeper  and  business 
man,  and  as  a  shop-keeper  and  business 
man  I  only  want  to  say  that  lying  is 
unscientific,  impractical  and  hopeless  as 
a  basis  for  building  up  a  secure  and 
growing  business. 

Improve  values  and  adverti.se  more. 
If  you  do  not  sell  great  quantities  by  this 
inetlifKl,  then  improve  the  value  of  what 
you  are  advertising  until  it  is  more 
surely  the  best  value  in  the  market,  and, 

If  you  do  not  then  sell  greater  quan¬ 
tities  in  this  way,  then  advertise  still 
more  courageously. 

If  you  are  sure  that  your  media 
and  your  technical  handling  of  the 
advertising  are  good,  and  still  you 
do  not  sell  great  quantities,  then  you 
are  forced  to  a  very  difficult  step; 
namely,  to  admit  that  your  values  are  not 
gocxl  enough  to  sell  in  the  quantities  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  big  advertising,  and  still 
leave  a  profit.  For  a  retail  merchant,  that 
usually  means  you  do  not  buy  well.  Al- 
mo.st  every  buyer  thinks  that  he  and  (iod 
know  how  to  buy,  and  he  is  still  a  bit 
uncertain  about  God.  _  V\'hen  you  get 
it  down  to  a  definite  basis  like  this,  how¬ 
ever — when  all  the  other  means  employed 
to  sell  the  goods  are  right,  and  yet  they 
do  not  move — any  buyer  worthy  of  re¬ 
taining  his  position,  any  owner  who  is 
buying  for  himself,  knows  he  must 
change  his  methods  and  improve  his 
values. 

Hut  when  he  comes  to  improve  his 
values,  he  finds  that  he  must  do  this 
not  by  simply  trading  to  get  a  reduction 
in  price,  or  to  take  a  clever  advantage  of 
the  producer,  or  to  induce  the  producer 
to  take  too  small  a  profit ;  but  by  getting 
the  price  down  to  a  basic,  legitimate 
ground  that  is  both  good  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  g(x)d  for  himself.  This  means 
he  must  attack  the  enormous  waste  that 
exists  in  our  system  of  pnxluction  and 
distribution. 

A  group  of  eminent  engineers  and 
economists  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  their  book  on  ‘‘\Vaste 
in  Production,’’  which  is  a  standard 
work  now  translated  into  almost  every 
important  language,  say  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  waste  in  prrxluction  is  about 
40  per  cent.  In  distribution  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  the  average  article 
is  double  its  production  cost,  and  is  often 
treble  and  quadruple.  That  sounds  like 
an  exaggerated  statement,  but  it  is  well 
within  the  truth.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  retailers  are  all  profiteers.  The  net 
profit  of  most  of  them  per  dollar  is  five 
or  six  cents.  Kut  it  does  mean  that  an 
enormous  waste  exists  between  prorluc- 
tion  and  sale,  and  it  gives  a  great  oppor- 
tunitv  for  getting  Ivetter  values  through 
its  eliminations. 

But  the  merchant  who  wants  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  is  forced  to  buy  go<^s  which 
arc  made  by  the  new  scientific  mass 
methods.  By  this  I  mean,  of  course,  by 
the  methods  employed  in  the  United 
States  by  Henry  Ford,  by  the  makers 
of  Chevrolet  cars  and  Tom  McAn  $4 
shoes,  by  the  manufacturers  who  supply 
the  great  Woolworth  chain  stores :  by  the 
methods  practised  by  Morris  in  England, 
and  Citreen  in  France,  by  the  Siemens- 
Halske  and  the  A.  E.  G.  firms  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  by  Buta  in  Czecho- Slovakia. 

Mass  production  is  rapidly  dominating 
my  country’s  production  and  some  others. 
As  yet  it  covers  a  good  deal  less  than 
.“iO  per  cent  of  production.  It  will, 
however,  dominate  the  field  entirely  in 


the  long  run,  because  it  offers  values 
that  cannot  be  matched  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  production. 

Just  as  the  merchant  needs  mass  pro¬ 
duction  to  get  the  prices  he  pays  down 
in  order  to  sell  in  quantity,  so  does 
mass  production  necessitate  the  adoption 
of  mass  methods  by  the  merchant.  Mass 
production  needs  mass  distribution.  The 
two  are  corallaries.  You  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other,  and  the  more  you  have 
of  one  the  more  you  must  have  of  the 
other. 

Mass  pr(xluction,  in  other  words,  can¬ 
not  live  unless  the  masses  can  buy  the 
ivnxluct.  There  is  nothing  so  foolish  as 
to  imagine  going  out  and  making  a  couple 
of  million  Fords  and  Chevrolets  and 
trying  to  sell  them  for  $.s,(XX)  apiece.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

There  are  two  ways  to  make  mass 
markets — and  mass  pnxluction  uses  them 
both.  The  jvrice  must  be  low  enough  for 
the  masses  to  buy.  and  thev  mu.st  have 
money  enough  to  pay  the  price. 

When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  way  to  make  money 
was  to  cut  salaries  and  wages  down  just 
as  low  as  you  possibly  could,  and  then 
get  the  biggest  profit  you  could  per 
unit  for  what  was  sold.  Rut  to  the 
modern  business  man  this  is  poor 
economy.  In  order  to  sell  our  g<xxls  the 
consumer  must  have  money  to  buy  them 
— and  who  are  consumers  but  our  own 
employes,  and  those  of  other  employers? 
Mass  production  demands  mass  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  mass  purchasing  power 
means  higher  wages  as  well  as  lower 
prices.  Sir.  Ford,  you  remember,  sud¬ 
denly  started  paying  $.s.00  a  day  as  a 
minimum  wage  to  the  most  humble 
worker  in  his  plant  years  ago  when  the 
prevailing  rates  were  $3.00.  Then  he 
raised  the  minimum  to  $6.00  per  day. 
Everyone  thought  he  was  crazy  at  the 
time.  But  those  who  came  to  .scoff  re¬ 
mained  to  pray  for  the  same  success  he 
has  achieved. 

In  years  past,  employers  would  seize 
upon  every  ixissible  opportunity  to  re¬ 
duce  the  wage  scales  of  their  employes. 
Not  so  t(xlay.  We  had  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  United  States  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  of  high  wages  a  year 
ago  last  winter.  .\  combination  of 
causes  prfxluced  widespread  temporary 
unemployment — as  serious  in  some  states 
for  a  time  as  the  unemployment  in  the 
business  depression  of  1920-1921.  In 
1920  employers  all  over  the  country  used 
unemployment  to  aid  in  as  widespread  an 
attemi)t  to  lower  wages  as  the  country 
has  ever  seen.  Seven  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  had  completely 
changed.  During  the  unemployment  of 
1927-1928  wages  were  not  appreciably 
lowered  anywhere  in  the  country.  The 
.\merican  employer  has  learned  that  to 
reduce  the  purchasing  ixjwer  of  the 
community  is  like  cutting  off  his  nose  t() 
spite  his  face.  He  may  reduce  his  labor 
costs,  but  he  reduces  his  income  from 
sales  as  much.  Yes,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  is  the  process.  If  his  example  is 
generally  followed  the  home  market  is 
ruined,  resulting  in  grave  social  and 
political  dangers. 

A  g(x)d  many  people  confuse  national 
wealth  with  national  prosperity.  A 
nation  may  be  wealthy  because  a  few 
people  are  inordinately  rich,  while  the 
vast  majority  are  very  poor,  but  a  pros¬ 
perous  nation  is  one  in  which  everyone  is 
comparatively  well-to-do.  As  a  mer¬ 
chant  I  would  rather  do  business  in  a 
land  of  prosperity  than  a  land  of  wealth. 
Prosperity  depends  on  the  buying  power 
of  the  masses. 

It  is  genuine  prosperity,  not  concen¬ 
trated  wealth,  which  courageous,  truth¬ 


ful,  big  advertising  promotes.  It  forces 
the  advertiser  to  look  to  the  value  of 
his  goods.  It  compels  him  to  reduce  his 
costs  sufficiently  to  support  big  advertis¬ 
ing  and  still  have  a  profit.  But  to  reduce 
his  costs  he  must  eliminate  waste.  To 
eliminate  waste,  however,  his  wares  mu.st 
lx:  produced  and  distributed  .scientifically, 
in  large  quantities.  This  means  low 
prices  and  high  wages,  which  create 
mass  buying  power.  But  these  require 
further  wa.ste  elimination  and  more 
advertising  to  increa.se  sales.  The  prtKess 
renews  itself,  and,  as  it  goes  on,  it 
generates  prosperity.  Low  prices  and 
high  wages  are  the  only  sure  road  to 
prosperity  for  all,  and  the  road  of 
scientific  mass  methods  rises  ever  higher 
in  ascending  spirals  towards  the  goal  of 
our  desires  and  ideals. 

This  statement  of  the  beneficent  circle 
of  courageous  advertising  may  sound  like 
a  lesson  in  formal  logic  without  sub¬ 
stance  or  reality.  The  cxi)erience  of  a 
hundred  million  people  in  my  country, 
however,  proves  the  contrary.  The  aver¬ 
age  employe  in  the  United  States  can  ac¬ 
tually  go  out  and  buy  one-third  more 
today  with  the  contents  of  his  pay  en¬ 
velope  every  week  than  he  could  ten 
years  ago.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
.\mcrican  working  man  texlay  is  now 
two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  work¬ 
ing  man  in  the  leading  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Rut  the  beneficent  circle  does  not  stop 
at  national  prosix;rity — it  widens  anrt 
ever  widens  to  include  the  prosperitv  of 
the  world,  and,  by  so  de)ing,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  human  ])rogress  and,  most 
important  of  all.  world  peace.  Here, 
again,  it  is  possible  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  inevitable  logic  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  extended  use  of  mass  pnxluction 
and  distribution  in  any  one  country 
forces  its  use  in  other  countries.  It  has 
now  been  amply  demonstrated  that — 
apart  from  a  relatively  small  flow  of  art 
and  luxury  goods  which  are  essentially 
individual  in  their  creation — only  those 
go(xls  which  are  manufactured  and  sold 
by  scientific  mass  methods  can  profitablv 
lx-  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  worhl. 
The  concerns  and  nations  which  adopt 
these  metlxxls  can  undersell  all  their 
comiietitors.  This  is  shown  definitely  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  automobile 
made  in  EurotX'  that  can  compete  with 
the  Eonl  or  Chevrolet.  Many  countries 
try  to  keep  them  out  by  a  high  tariff, 
blit  the  Ford  and  Chevrolet,  as  well  as 
manv  other  makers  of  American  auto¬ 
mobiles,  are  Cfimmonly  seen,  as  you 
know,  in  all  the  countries  of  Eurotx*. 
They  are  made  by  tbe  newest,  best,  most 
scientific  metlxxls  of  prrxluction,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  efficiently.  Therefore  they  can 
meet  and  best  in  competition  anything 
made  in  Europe. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
those  in  hairope,  coulrl  avoid  exixirting. 
they  might  avoid  the  effects  of  this  com- 
ix-ting;  but  they  must  export.  They 
must  have  gold  to  keep  their  mriney 
stable — to  pay  for  their  raw  materials, 
meet  their  debts,  and  for  the  other  uses 
for  which  money  must  be  had.  The  only 
thing  these  countries  have  at  present 
abundantly  as  a  result  of  the  war  is 
work  to  exchange  for  that  gold — work 
in  the  shape  of  g<xxls  for  export.  But 
when  these  gorxls  come  into  the  world  s 
markets— if  they  are  gocxls  manufac¬ 
tured  hy  the  traditional  methixls— they 
cannot  compete. 

The  ensuing  loss  of  cxixirt  markets 
slows  down  industry  at  home,  and  throws 
more  and  more  people  out  of  work, 
which,  in  turn,  will  increase  the  dangers 
of  irresponsible  radicalism  or  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  heads  of  governments  arc  just 
as  human  as  anv  one,  and  thev  can  onlv 
stay  in  power  if  the  masses  have  work 
and  are  content.  Naturally  they  want  to 
continue  in  office  as  long  as  the’ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  addition 
to  the  pressure  of  economic  circum- 
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stances  the  support  of  government  ofli- 
cials  will  be  thrown  more  and  more  on 
the  side  of  scientific  mass  production  and 
distribution  methods. 

Already  Elurope  has  felt  the  result  of 
this  pressure.  Scientific  management  and 
rationalization  have  within  the  past  few 
years  become  slogans  among  progressive 
European  business  men.  While  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders  have  been  far  more  reluct¬ 
ant  than  Americans  to  apply  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  high  wages  and  low  prices  to 
their  operations  they  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  elimination  of  wastes 
both  in  production  and  distribution. 
Germany  enlightens  the  world  in  the  in- 
t^ration  of  her  industry,  and  in  the 
technical  efficiencies  of  her  production 
progress.  Scientific  mass  distribution  in 
Germany  is  already  making  great  head¬ 
way  through  such  companies  as  Rudolph 
Karsctadt  which  operates  no  less  than 
112  department  and  other  stores  and  f^- 
tories  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
does  a  tremendous  business. 

The  industrial  renaissance  in  France 
has  been  one  of  the  most  spectacular  so¬ 
cial  changes  in  all  history.  The  new 
industries  which  have  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  war  devastation — textile  mills, 
coal  mines,  steel  and  chemical  works — 
draws  the  world’s  attention  to  their  up- 
to-date  equipment  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  England.  Belgium.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  Russia  and  the  other 
European  nations,  industrial  leaders  have 
been  fired  by  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
technique  and  have  made  great  indus¬ 
trial  successes. 

As  the  necessity  for  scientific  mass 
methods,  however,  l»ecomes  more  evident 
to  European  business  men  certain  bene¬ 
ficent  results  are  sure  to  follow.  They 
are  l*ound  up  with  the  problem  of  mar¬ 
kets 

Most  Europeans  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  possibilities  of  scientific 
mass  methods  say  that  no  European  na¬ 
tion  commands  markets  sufficiently  large 
to  support  production  on  a  vast  scale. 
But  they  do  not  understand  that  the  size 
of  a  market  does  not  depend  whollv  on 
the  size  of  the  population  to  be  served, 
hut  upon  the  size  of  the  population’s 
earnings.  \o  one  can  set  anv  limit  to 
the  desires  of  man.  The  population  of  a 
small  nation  might  become  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  if  its  purchasing  power  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  increased. 

The  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner 
or  later,  break  down  the  resistance  of 
Europe  to  the  payment  of  high  wages 
and  to  price  reduction,  .^nd  with  the 
break-<lown  will  come  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  and  increasing  total  prosperity  to 
the  people  at  large. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  increased 
wages  and  lowered  prices  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  will  lie  developed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  support  scientific  mass  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  need  for  markets  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  pressure  against  the  present  in¬ 
tolerable  tariff  walls  will  increase  until 
they  are  broken  down,  and  an  economic 
United  States  of  Europe  Ix-comes  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  l^Kiked  uix'ii  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  unit  rather  than  a  group  of  nations 
each  encased  in  tnide  insulators.  Europe 
presents  market  possibilities  fully  as  vast 
as  the  United  States. 

With  increasing  prosperity  in  each  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
reduction  of  their  tariff  barriers,  will 
come  a  progressive  elimination  of  the 
principal  causes  of  war.  I  am  convince*! 
that  lasting  peace  can  best  l>e  obtained 
through  the  promotion  of  sc’entific  mass 
methotls  throughout  the  world,  resulting 
in  higher  standards  of  living. 

In  these  enlightened  days  one  does  not 
have  to  present  proof  that  the  chief 
causes  of  war  are  economic.  So  amply 
has  this  fact  been  demonstrated  in  the 
history  of  the  past  few  years,  so  clearly 
has  attention  bt'en  calletl  to  it  by  writers 
and  speakers,  by  the  deliberations  and 
resoluti*ins  of  congresses  and  conventions 
— such  as  the  Economic  Conference  in 
Geneva  t'-  o  years  ago — that  I  need  not 
stop  to  argue  the  point.  In  the  face  of 
such  universal  recognition  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  economic  factors  in  international 
relati'ins,  however,  it  is  astonishing  that 


people  still  believe  peace  may  be  obtained 
primarily  by  political  means — by  mere 
formulations  of  good  intentions,  even 
when  signed  by  soverigns  or  secretaries 
of  state. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  cure  war 
than  to  cure  disease — once  the  germs  have 
a  foothold.  Prevention  is  the  only  last¬ 
ing  cure — a  removal  of  the  causes  of 
war.  But,  like  germs,  they  must  first  be 
isolated  and  observed.  What  are  they? — 
inability  to  overcome  tariff  walls  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  export  enough  goods  to  keep 
the  masses  at  work ;  rivalries  which  grow 
out  of  the  envy  of  another’s  commercial 
success ;  the  desire  of  the  rulers  of  a 
state,  threatened  by  revolutionary  activity 
at  home,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
mas.scs  and  to  fire  them  with  patriotic 
fervor;  friction  between  nations  over 
trade  disputes. 

E'ach  one  of  these  disturbing  factors 
would  be  largely  eliminated  by  increasing 
prosperity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  through  the  removal  of  present  trade 
barriers  between  them.  After  all,  pros¬ 
perity  is  the  best  road  to  peace.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  i>eace  is  a  growth  and 
not  a  manufacture,  which  simply  means 
that  you  cannot  “make”  a  lasting  jK^ace. 
Such  a  peace  will  be  brought  about  only 
by  conditions  that  are  just  to  all — just 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  .\bovc 
all,  conditions  that  give  every  man  the 
certainty  of  enough  work  to  earn  an  ade- 
ipiate  living  for  his  wife,  his  children 
and  himself ;  and  which  keep  him  and  his 
fellow  men  from  supporting  war  or  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  belief  that  any  change  is 
preferable  to  existing  conditions. 

We  are,  therefore,  eager  that  all  the 
world  shall  understand  that  big,  cour¬ 
ageous,  truthful  advertising  forces  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution,  which, 
in  turn,  reduce  prices,  raise  wages  and  in- 
crea.ses  total  profits.  All  the  world  should 
know  that  courageous,  truthful,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotes  national  prosperity  through 
forcing  the  use  of  scientific  mass 
methiKls,  an<l  al.s*)  promotes  world  pro¬ 
gress.  as  it  inevitably  forces  the  extension 
of  mass  production  and  mass  distribution 
to  all  the  producing  nations  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  direction  in  which 
ibis  sort  of  advertising  promotes  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  good  faith. 
1  refer  to  the  press.  I  realize  that  a  great 
deal  has  lieen  said  by  harsh  critics  about 
the  baleful  inffuence  of  advertising  upon 
newsiiaiKTS  and  their  editorial  views. 
But  my  exiieriences  has  convinced  me  that 
precisely  the  opposite  is  true. 

Courageous,  truthful  advertising,  in 


large  volume,  is  the  best  possible  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and  a 
free  press  is  the  first  essential  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  peace.  No  mir¬ 
acles  happen  for  the  press  any  more  than 
for  anything  else.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  a  live,  inffuential  paper  has  to 
be  obtained  from  advertising  in  order  to 
pay  its  expenses.  The  income  from  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  actual  sale  of  the  paper 
does  not  in  any  case  1  know  of  pay  for 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  expenses. 
The  other  75  per  cent  must  come  from 
advertising  or  from  special  interests.  A 
rich  man  or  company  may  buy  the  paper, 
and  subsidize  it,  for  example.  Some 
cabinet  minister  may  have  a  stake  in  it, 
some  weahhy  propagandist.  That  75 
per  cent  must  come  from  somewhere.  I 
leave  it  to  you  that  the  best  place  for  it 
to  come  from  is  from  advertising;  from 
a  large  volume  of  advertising  by  a  large 
number  of  concerns.  Not  only  does  this 
prevent  any  favoritism  to  any  particular 
advertiser,  but  it  relieves  the  editors  and 
owners  of  financial  dependence  on  anyone 
but  themselves.  Nothing  makes  a  man 
nr  an  organization  as  free  as  economic 
iiulependence. 

.Such  a  newspaper  is  Ix'holden  to  no 
one.  It  is  under  no  pressure  to  support 
any  special  interest,  no  government  offi¬ 
cial  or  clique.  It  can  publish  the  facts — 
free  of  the  bias  of  opinion.  And  noth¬ 
ing.  I  submit,  makes  for  better  under¬ 
standings  than  facts.  Opinions  are 
usually  a  curse.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  are  a  mere  cloak  for  a  wish  or  a 
will. 

.\nd  last,  but  not  least,  the  very  adver¬ 
tising  that  sets  a  newspaper  free  itself 
contributes,  as  1  have  ixiinted  out,  to  tbc 
stimulation  of  scientific  mass  methods, 
national  and  international  prosperity  and 
peace. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
live  in  an  age  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  histtiry,  the  business  man,  by 
serving  his  own  selfish  interests  intelli¬ 
gently.  promotes  world  progress  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  at  large. 
Through  the  revolutionary  discovery 
that  high  wages  and  low  prices  pay 
bigger  profits  than  low  wages  and  high 
prices  tiie  world’s  industrial  leaders  have 
turned  the  whole  immeasurable  tide  of 
economic  self-interest  in  the  direction  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  .^nd  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  in  the  practice  of  your  profession 
as  advertising  men,  are  privileged,  in  the 
daily  round  f>f  your  business  life,  to  con¬ 
tribute  as  directly  as  anyone  can  to  the 
bapiiiness  and  well  being  of  mankind. 


COLORADO  DAILY  IN  NEW  HOME 


I'liotogrupli  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Greeley  Daily  Tribune. 


HEN  the  Grccli’y  (Colo.)  Daily 
”  Tribune  moved  into  its  new  $85,(X)() 
fireproof  home  recently  the  joint  efforts 
of  Charles  Hansen,  publisher,  and  Sid¬ 
ney  G.  E'razier,  architect,  gave  the  Trib¬ 
une  a  conveniently  arranged  building  able 
to  take  care  of  the  newspaper  far  into 
the  future. 

The  Tribune  is  of  brick,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete.  On  a  lot  1(X)  by  115  feet,  the  Trib¬ 
une  building  has  a  W-foot  front  and  is 
115  feet  deep,  a  private  alley  being  left 
at  one  side. 

The  high  basement  gives  the  equivalent 
of  a  full  floor,  and  with  the  main  floor. 


four  feet  alxwe  the  street  level,  some 
20,(X)0  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Composing  nxmi  and  job  department 
occupy  the  rear  .50  feet  of  the  main  floor, 
divid^  evenly  between  them.  Mats  are 
rolled  on  the  main  floor  and  shot  down 
a  chute  to  the  foundry. 

The  business  office,  including  desks  for 
business  manager,  superintendent,  circu¬ 
lation,  want  ads,  and  advertisement  de¬ 
partment  front  the  public  lobby  behind  a 
huge  U-shaped  counter. 

The  news  and  etlitorial  departments  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  room  at  the  front  of  the 
building. 


HARVARD  AD  AWARDS 
FOR  1929  ANNOUNCED 

$2,000  Research  Prize  Revived,  Al¬ 
though  Other  Award*  Are  Similar, 
for  Most  Part,  to  Those  of 
Preceding  Year 


The  Harvard  University  advertising 
awards  for  1929  will  be  in  large  part  the 
same  as  those  given  for  1928,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  After  having  been 
allowed  to  lapse  for  a  year,  an  award 
of  $2,000  for  the  research  which  is 
judged  to  have  contributed  most  to  the 
advancement  of  advertising  is  again  of¬ 
fered.  The  Harvard  Business  School, 
according  to  Assistant  Dean  Neil  H. 
Borden,  hopes  through  this  award  to 
give  recognition  to  excellence  in  re¬ 
search  work  and  thereby  to  stimulate 
planning  and  research  in  advertising. 

The  following  four  awards  of  $2,000 
each  will  be  given  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns ;  (1)  For  a  national  campaign 

of  a  specific  product;  (2)  for  a  local 
campaign  for  a  specific  product  or  mer¬ 
chandise;  (3)  for  a  general  or  institu¬ 
tional  campaign ;  (4)  for  a  campaign  of 
industrial  products.  As  was  true  ^st 
year,  a  statement  of  6(X)  words  giving 
pertinent  facts  concerning  the  campaign 
is  to  accompany  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  submitted. 

Four  awards  of  $1,(XX)  each  will  be 
given  for  individual  advertisements:  (1) 
for  effective  use  of  text;  (2)  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  pictorial  illustration;  (3)  for 
effective  use  of  display  line;  (4)  for  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  tyiwgraphy.  The  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  personal  service 
to  advertising  is  again  included  among 
the  awards  to  be  offered. 

The  Harvard  .Advertising  Awards  were 
established  in  1923  by  E'dward  W.  Bok 
in  the  Harvard  Business  School  as  a 
means  of  giving  recognition  to  merit 
and  of  stimulating  higher  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  advertising.  The  awards  are 
limited  to  advertising  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  during  the  current 
year.  The  winners  of  the  awards  are 
announced  each  year  in  February,  after 
a  jury  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  has  selected 
the  winning  material  from  among  the 
large  numt)cr  of  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted.  -  - - 

ISSUES  FASHION  SECTION 


Star  Adcraft  Plans  Home  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Supplement  for  National  Copy 

.\  12-page  fall  fashion  .supplement  was 
issued  this  week  by  Star  .Adcraft  Service 
with  style  articles  by  leading  co'utour- 
iers  and  fashion  experts  and  complete 
copy  and  layouts  for  retail  advertise¬ 
ments.  Mats  or  cuts  for  the  text  and 
advertising  contents  have  been  prepared. 
The  size  of  each  advertisement  is  desig¬ 
nated  beneath  the  copy. 

A  home  miKlernization  supplement  is 
lieing  planned  by  Star  Adcraft  for 
UctolHT.  This  will  be  tied  up  to  the 
national  advertising  field  by  means  of 
copies  .sent  with  letters  by  Star  .Adcraft 
to  advertisers  and  agents  informing  them 
of  the  newspapers  which  are  to  use  the 
section.  .A  special  food  page  capable 
of  being  u.sed  by  newspapers  on  a  26- 
insertion  idea  was  issued  in  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  -August  schedule. 


TO  DISCUSS  FREIGHT  RATES 


Hearing  of  National  Publishers’  Assn, 
to  Be  Held  Sept.  9  in  N.  Y. 

Hearing  has  been  assigned  for  Sept. 
9,  at  New  York  City,  before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Examiner  Koe- 
bel,  on  the  complaint  of  the  National 
Publishers’  Association,  Inc.,  against  the 
railroads  relative  to  alleged  excessive 
rates  on  periodicals,  it  was  learned  at 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  National  Publishers’  Association, 
Inc.,  of  15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City, 
charged  that  the  third  class  rate  main¬ 
tain^  by  the  railroads  on  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  periodicals  and  the  first  class 
rate  on  less-than-carload  shipments  are 
unreasonable. 
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AD  CENSORSHIP  BOOSTS  COPY’S  VALUE 

Careful  Scrutiny  of  All  Advertising  Matter  Seen  as  Duty  of  Publisher  by  New  York  Times  Business 

Manager — Good  Copy  Driving  Out  the  Bad 


CENSORSHIP  is  a  term  generally 
^  disliked.  It  is  associated  with 
political  censorship,  with  keeping  from 
us  truthful  information  we  are  entitled 
to  know. 

But  advertising  censorship  keeps  un¬ 
truthful  information  from  being  dis¬ 
seminated.  Advertising  censorship  is  a 
service  rendered  the  public,  not'  a  harm 
done. 

.Advertising  censorship  primarily  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  reader.  The 
confidence  of  intelligent  readers  is  the 
most  valuable  asset'  of  a  publisher.  The 
greater  the  confidence  he  can  establish 
among  intelligent  persons,  the  more 
worthwhile  is  space  in  his  columns.  In 
making  up  the  financial  statement  of  a 
newspaper,  the  item  of  confidence  repre¬ 
sents  tangible,  definite  worth. 

Censorship  is  not  advocated  merely  to 
increase  the  value  of  advertising  space 
and  the  rates  charged  for  it.  The  busi¬ 
ness  value  of  censored  advertising 
columns  is  mentioned  merely  to  reinforce 
the  fundamental  trufli  that  censorship 
is  the  duty  of  the  publisher  to  his 
readers.  It  is  his  obligation  to  do  his  ut¬ 
most'  to  see  that  his  readers  are  not  de¬ 
frauded  or  misled.  A  newspaper  or 
magazine  should  not  have  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  character  in  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  and  a  low  standard,  or 
none  at  all,  in  its  advertising.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  .see  how  a  publisher  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect'  his  news  to  be  believed  and 
trusted  if  he  accepts  no  responsibility 
for  the  advertisements  in  the  columns 
adjacent.  He  publishes  both  news  and 
advertising,  and  thus  establishes  his  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  both. 

Censorship  does  not  imply  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  advertising.  No  publisher  can 
or  should  accept  legal  liability  for  all 
statements  made  in  advertising.  It  is 
an  impossible  task  for  any  publication 
to  verify  every  statement  in  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  merchandise  or  ser¬ 
vices,  and  no  advertiser  should  be 
permitted  to  shift  to  the  publisher  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  statement's 
the  advertiser  makes  in  his  copy.  The 
publisher  can  and  should,  however,  see 
that  the  only  firms  admitted  to  his 
columns  are  the  kind  which  do  guar¬ 
antee  their  statements.  That  is  placing 
the  guarantee  upon  the  shoulders  where 
it  belongs. 

Advertising  as  a  whole  suffers  from 
the  sins  of  the  few.  The  fact  that  re¬ 
putable  newspapers  and  other  publications 
establish  careful  censorship  of  their 
columns  is  not  an  indictment  of  advertis¬ 
ing  any  more  than  our  police  force  is 
proof  that  every  citizen  is  a  criminal. 
Censorship  is  instead  evidence  that  the 
publisher  believes  that  the  great'  body 
of  advertisers  are  honest  and  law-abid¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  competition  of  the 
unscrupulous  few. 

Advertising  suffers  too  from  its  an¬ 
cestry.  The  family  tree  is  not  one  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  Early  ad¬ 
vertisement's  were  in  the  main  unscru¬ 
pulous  efforts  to  attract  the  public  by 
extravagant  statements.  Barnum  and 
Bailey’s  methods  dominated  too  much 
of  the  advertising  of  a  half  century  ago. 
There  were  no  limits  put  upon  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  copy,  and  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  advertising  family  for  a 
time  was  the  patent  medicine  announce¬ 
ment.  Ballyhoo  and  bunk  were  closely 
related  to  early  advertising. 

But  business  came  to  realize  how  pow¬ 
erful  and  indispensable  was  this  aid  to 
nationwide  and  worldwide  distribution  of 
products.  Just  as  we  could  not  have 
witnessed  the  new  age  in  prosperity  and 
big  business  without  the  development 
of  machines  to  accomplish  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  we  could  not'  have  achieved  our 
present  marvelous  advance  in  distribu¬ 
tion  without  advertising. 

So  truthful,  informative  advertising 
became  dominant.  The  amount  of  mis¬ 


By  LOUIS  WILEY 

Business  Manager,  New  York  Times 

(All  a</<iirss  dclivi'rcd  Aiaj.  14  bejorc  the  general  session  of  the  I ntenuitioiud  Adver- 
tising  Assoeiation  eoni’ention  in  Berlin,  Germany.) 


leading  and  fraudulent  announcement's 
grows  smaller  constantly.  As  good 
money  drives  bad  money  out  of  circula¬ 
tion,  so  good  advertising  will  practically 
eliminate  the  bad. 

Honest  advertising  has  powerful  forces 
working  on  its  side.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
press  warm  appreciation  of  the  cooiiera- 
tion  of  advertising  agencies  with  the 
Nezo  York  Times  censorship  to  attain 
accuracy  of  statements  in  annotmeements. 
The  best  agencies  are  as  jealous  of  their 
reputation  for  strict  truthfulness  as  any 
newspaper  could  be. 

The  publishers  are  increasingly  on  the 
side  of  truthful  advertising  by  establi.sh- 
ing  censorship.  Within  the  last  six 
months  three  important  newspapers  have 
sent  executives  to  the  New  York  Times 
to  study  our  methods,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  welcomed  such  interest,  and 
are  glad  at  all  times  to  give  the  fullest 
information. 

So  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  associations 
of  advertisers  and  agencies  have  taken 
no  official  steps  to  study  censorship.  I 
suggest  that  committees  might  well  be 
appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  important  field  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  public,  too,  is  on  the  side  of 
truthful  advertising.  We  receive  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  in  our  censorship  from 
our  readers.  Once  a  reputation  for  care 
in  watching  advertising  is  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  re.aders,  they  are 
prompt  to  report  any  ca.se  of  unfair  or 
fraudulent  treatment.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cut  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  aid. 
Many  advertisements  which  might  go 
without  que.stitm  in  other  publications 
bring  us  letters  fnim  readers  containing 
information  or  complaints. 

The  public,  t(M>,  is  constantly  Iteing 
better  educated  in  the  reading  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  influence  of  trustworthy, 
informative  cojty  explaining  the  merits 
of  the  goexls  offered  is  making  it.self 
felt.  Any  product  untruthfully  adver¬ 
tised  cannot  endure  in  the  long  run. 

President  Hoover  (who  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  statesman  and  humanitarian 
leader  is  the  exemplar  of  the  far-seeing 
vision  of  iiKKlern  business),  speaking 
before  the  Houston  convention  of  this 
association  in  l‘>2.s,  paid  this  tribute  to 
censorship : 

“Great  advancement  has  been  made  in 


the  whole  art  and  profession ;  so  great 
in  fact  that,  while  advertising  at  one 
time  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
nuisance  and  an  intrusion  for  the  beguil¬ 
ing  of  the  credulous  only,  it  has  now 
come  to  take  a  place  as  commercial 
news  and  as  an  economical  method  of 
salesmanship.  Its  first  step  in  progress 
was  when  the  medium,  recognizing  its 
resix)nsibility  to  the  reader,  e.xercised 
censorship  over  extravagant,  distasteful 
and  misleading  copy.  This  gave  more 
credibility  to  truthful  advertisements 
themselves.  The  next  great  step  was 
your  organized  action  of  advertising 
managers,  advertisers  and  advertising 
mediums  through  moral  suasion.  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committees  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  effec¬ 
tive  censorship.  The  higher  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  puhlication,  the  more  earnest 
are  the  efforts  of  the  fraudulent  to 
obtain  admission  as  a  certificate  of 
character.  Censorship  grows  and  learns 
by  experience.  The  Times  rules  and 
regulations  are  frequently  revised  in  the 
light  of  latest  information. 

Five  executives  compose  the  New 
York  Times  censorship  board.  Not  every 
piece  of  copy  is  read  by  the  conmiittee. 
Every  advertisement  is  read,  however, 
by  clerks  in  the  publication  office, 
trained  to  detect  any  violations  of  the 
Times  censorship  rules,  and  to  refer  to 
the  censorship  committee  any  announce¬ 
ment  which  may  be  questionable. 

Hundreds  of  advertisers  are  listed  on 
cards  in  the  publication  office  as  accept¬ 
able,  subject  to  censorship.  Whenever 
copy  comes  in  from  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
head  of  the  cen.sorship  department. 

No  financial  advertisement  is  accepted 
until  the  full  committee  has  voted  on  the 
application.  .All  financial  advertisers  are 
required  to  sign  a  detailed  questionnaire 
concerning  the  personnel  of  the  firm, 
past  connections,  references,  etc. 

If  an  advertiser  is  rejected,  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  are  every  year,  he  can 
request  a  hearing  Ix'fore  the  censorship 
committee  which  meets  weekly.  From 
four  tf)  ten  firms  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege  every  week. 

In  another  classification  of  advertising 
the  Business  Opportunities,  bank  and 
busine.ss  references  are  required  from  all 
advertisers. 


PARISIANS  HONOR  LOUIS  WILEY 


i 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  photographed 
recently  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  Parisian  editors  in  the  Hotel 
Continental,  Paris.  Among  those  present  were  Mareel  Knecht  and 
Marecbal  Lyautey. 


We  have  one  investigator  on  the 
Times  staff  whose  time  is  almost  wholly 
taken  up  with  investigations  to  obtain 
information  for  the  censorship  commit¬ 
tee.  We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  such  source* 
as  the  American  Medical  Association, 
County  Medical  Society  of  New  York, 
city  and  State  legal  authorities,  the 
securities  commissions  of  other  State* 
and  the  recognized  associations  of  good 
standing  in  many  industries. 

We  undertake  to  make  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  ixiss  intelligent  judgment 
upon  the  reliability  of  advertising  offered 
us. 

-Advertising  is  too  imimrtant  a  part  of 
our  business  life  to  be  treaterl  carelessly. 
Every  one — advertiser,  agent,  publisher 
and  reader — should  cooperate  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  advertising  to  make  it  accu¬ 
rate,  truthful  and  reliable  so  that  it  may 
fulfill  its  true  and  vast  place  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

MIAMI  HERALD  IdITION 
CITY’S  MILESTONE 

Growth  of  “Rock  Reef  and  Jungle" 
Settlement  in  33  Years  to 
Metropolis  of  150,000 
People  Celebrated 

Miami's  growth  in  .13  years  from  a 
settlement  of  l,.sO()  people  on  the  rock 
reefs  and  jungles  of  Southern  Florida 
to  a  nuxlern  city  with  a  metropolitan 
district  of  more  than  l.sO,(XK)  population 
is  interestingly  outlined  in  word  and 
photograph  in  an  edition  of  124  paf(e» 
issued  July  28  by  the  .Miami  UMlf 
Herald. 

Three  of  the  eight  sections  are  devoted 
to  spot  news  and  regular  features.  The 
other  five  tell  the  story  of  a  development 
characterized  by  Frank  B.  Shutts,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herold,  as  “startling’’  in 
connection  with  “a  community  which 
faced  its  dawn  with  nothing  more  than 
climate  to  commend  it  to  the  world  at 
large.’’ 

Generous  appreciation  is  given  to  the 
work  of  those  who  governed  the  city 
in  its  days  of  transformation  between 
1898  and  1914,  when  its  upward  climb 
began  in  earnest.  Tribute  is  also  paid 
to  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Ttittle,  whose  gift  of 
a  large  tract  of  land,  now  a  valuable 
section  of  the  city,  induced  Henry  M. 
Flagler  to  extend  the  Florida  East  Coa.st 
Railroad  from  West  Palm  Beach  to 
Miami,  and  to  Mr.  Flagler’s  devotion 
to  the  city  until  his  death  in  1918. 

Photographic  testimony  is  abundantly 
presented  that  the  city  has  recovered 
completely  from  its  simultaneous  shocks 
of  deflation  and  hurricane  in  1926  and 
the  pictures  of  today’s  city  are  presented 
side  by  side  with  the  dirt  road,  wcxxlen 
shacks,  and  horse-and-b'uggy  civilization 
that  prevailed  when  Miami  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  city  bv  340  pioneers  on  July 
28,  1898. 

SCHUETZ  HEADS  ENGRAVERS 


Named  President  of  American  Photo 

Engravers’  Assn,  at  Coast  Meeting 

Election  of  Adolph  Schuetz,  of  New 
York  City,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Photo  Engravers’  Association 
featured  the  annual  convention  of  this 
organization  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

Carl  F.  Freilinger  of  Portland  was 
elected  first  vice-president;  Peter  Sditr- 
tanus,  Detroit,  second  vice-president,  and 
Oscar  F.  Kwett  of  Canton,  O.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

The  delegates  chose  the  following  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee :  Elmer  Held,  .St- 
Louis;  C.  A.  Spenson.  Philadelphia;  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Miller,  Chicago  and  V.  W. 
Hurst,  retiring  president,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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DAIUES’  RESEARCH  AIDING  ADVERTISING 

Service  to  Advertisers  by  Newspapers*  Research  and  Merchandising  Departments  Proving  Profitable 
from  All  Angles — Costs  Dailies  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  a  Year 


By  GEORGE  M.  BURBACH 

Advcrtiting  Manager,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

{An  address  delivered  Aug.  13  before  the  Ncivspaper  Department  Meeting  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association  Coiwerttion  in  Berlin,  Cermany.) 


ASS  production,  which  came  into 
the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
the  United  Sutes  a  numl)er  of  years  ago, 
brought  with  it  a  lower  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  It  also  brought  problems  of 
selecting  markets,  obtaining  distribution 
and  retail  selling.  The  saving  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  accomplished  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  quantity  could  nut  be  passed  to 
and  enjoyed  by  the  consumer  because  of 
the  increased  expense  in  securing  proper 
distribution. 

Mass  production  and  consumer  demand 
both  were  accomplished,  but  l)etween  the 
point  of  creation  and  the  point  of  final 
sale  were  the  older  systems  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  new  conditions. 
These  older  methods  retarded  the  quick 
turnover  of  merchandise  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  retailer  and  from  retailer  to 
consumer. 

These  older  methods  were  absorbing 
potential  profits.  They  were  handicap¬ 
ping  the  power  of  advertising.  The  con¬ 
sumer  demand  was  not  being  supplied 
liecause  of  slow  and  uncertain  methods 
of  proper  distribution. 

Advertising  executives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  quick  to  see  that  advertising 
was  l)eing  forced  to  carry  an  unneces¬ 
sary  burden. 

A  condition  comparable  to  the  oxcart 
and  the  airplane  had  developed  and  it 
was  here  that  the  newspapers  demon¬ 
strated  not  only  an  ability  but  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  other 
lines  of  business  in  setting  un  new 
standards,  reaching  higher  goals  and 
making  substantial  contributions  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

Noteworthy  among  these  substantial 
contributions  to  business  are  the  market 
facts  developed  by  the  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  service  departments  main¬ 
tained  by  many  metropolitan  and  semi¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Through  analyses  made  by 
newspapers,  advertisers  have  found  mar¬ 
kets  where  distribution  can  be  quickly 
and  economically  made  and  where  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  purchasing  j)owcr  is 
greatest.  Invariably  these  markets  are 
the  thickly  pojjulated  area.s — the  metro¬ 
politan  centers. 

Honorable  Herl*ert  Hwver,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the 
earlv  advocates  of  the  policy  of  concen¬ 
trating  sales  energy  in  the  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  area  where  buying  power  is  great¬ 
est  and  facilities  for  distribution  and 
Selling  are  ideal. 

Research  and  merchandise  men  with 
newspaper  training  are  far  better 
equipped  and  qualified  than  any  other 
group  to  render  worthwhile  service,  to 
find  facts  and  to  give  unbiased  advice. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  buying  public  and 
they  have  a  personal  acquaintance  and 
influence  with  the  retail  merchants  of 
their  city. 

These  research  and  merchandise  men 
know  that  it  is  to  their  newspaiter's 
advantage  to  assist  the  advertiser  in 
every  possible  way  to  establish  the  trade 
and  consumer  acceptance  of  advertised 
t)roducts.  These  men  recognize  that 
helpful  and  useful  surveys  are  not  made 
.for  the  purpose  of  proving  anything. 
The  function  of  a  survey  is  to  discover 
and  uncover  the  facts  whatever  those 
facts  may  be.  These  experienced  men 
know  how  to  get  the  truth  about  any 
product  or  class  of  products. 

The  scope  of  research  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  work  being  done  by  newspain-rs  va¬ 
ries.  A  recent  report  made  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education  of 
the  International  Advertising  Association 
showed  that  a  total  of  36  various  kinds 
of  stirveys  or  mechandise  services  were 
given  by  newspapers. 

The  types  of  assistance  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  consider  most  helpful  are: 
surveys  of  market  conditions,  route 
lists,  information  maps,  window  displays, 
letters  to  trade,  bulletins  to  trade. 


monthly  review  of  business  conditions, 
merchandising  field  calls. 

Other  services  are  being  given  by 
.some  newspapers  to  good  advantage  both 
to  the  advertiser  and  the  publication  but 
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the  eight  listesl  alx)ve  embrace  tho.se 
most  universally  given  by  metroiMtlitan 
newspapers. 

Surveys  of  Market  Conditions — From 
the  results  of  a  reliable  survey  for  any 
specific  product,  the  manufacturer  can  tell 
what  class  of  merchants  handle  his  or 
similar  products ;  how  many  merchants 
of  each  class  handle  the  product ;  what 
brands  they  handle :  which  brands  are 
best  sellers,  second  lH.*st  sellers  and  third 
liest ;  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  iKissible  to  secure  regarding  dis¬ 
tribution,  consumer  preference,  etc.  All 
of  this  is  given  both  in  quantites  and  in 
Iiercentages  for  the  entire  city.  It  is 
also  shown  .separately  for  various  types 
of  districts  of  high,  average  and  low 
purchasing  ptiwer.  Information  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  independent  stores  and  from 
chain  stores ;  and  in  every  other  way 
that  would  assist  in  intelligently  inler- 
preting  the  market. 

With  a  comprehensive  survey,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  tell  where  to  find  his  weak¬ 
nesses  and  his  strength.  He  can  tell 
where  to  focus  sales  energy  to  replace 
weak  spots  with  profitable  spot's — he  can 
l)ase  .selling  campaigns  and  advertising 
campaigns  on  known  facts  rather  than  on 
guess  work. 

Incidentally,  a  few  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  are  exchanging  copies  of  their 
surveys  in  an  effort  to  standardize  the 
form,  size,  color  of  paper  used,  etc.  This 
is  being  encouraged  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 
of  the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Route  Lists — Route  lists,  prepared  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  areas  covered, 
are  furnished  by  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers — usually  without  charge.  The 
lists  enable  salesmen  to  reach  every  dealer 


by  the  shortest  route  and  in  the  least 
time. 

Each  district  route  list  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data:  names  and  addresses  of 
all  merchants  in  a  given  line,  arranged 
in  the  l)est  order  for  time-saving  calls, 
population  of  district,  type  of  district, 
average  purchasing  power,  characteris¬ 
tics  of  purchaser,  types  of  homes,  build¬ 
ing  activity,  location  of  buying  centers, 
Iran  spur  tat  ion  to  and  through  the  dis¬ 
trict,  number  of  dealers  in  other  lines  of 
business  in  the  district. 

Information  Maps — Each  set  of  route 
lists  is  accompanied  by  a  small  map 
which  gives  an  outline  of  the  various 
districts.  This  map  enables  the  sales¬ 
man  to  locate  each  district  and  to  classify 
it  according  to  purchasing  power.  In 
addition  to  these  smaller  maps  several 
of  the  well-equipped  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments  have  immense 
maps  permanently  affixed  to  the  office 
walls.  These  maps  show  retail  outlets 
and  every  detail  of  the  market.  The 
relative  importance  of  various  locations 
can  lie  seen  at  a  glance.  liach  district 
can  be  studied  separately  as  to  popula- 
ti(»n  charactertistics,  rents,  automobile 
ownership,  telephone  subscribers,  foreign 
IK)pulation,  numl)er  of  families,  relative 
coverage  of  each  newspaper,  duplication 
of  coverage,  transi)ortation  facilities,  etc. 

Field  men  fntm  the  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  department  make  regular  and 
fre(|uent  trade  calls  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  locating  new  dealers  or 
changes  in  addresses.  The  map  is  regu¬ 
larly  corrected  to  show  this  new  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  variety  of  other  information  is  kept 
up-to-date  in  map  form.  Anyone,  for 
example,  desiring  to  reach  only  specified 
classes  of  dealers,  or  dealers  in  specially 
selected  areas  find  this  particular  in¬ 
formation  on  special  maps. 

Window  Displays — Imi)ortant  retail 
stores  in  many  cities  devote  special  win¬ 
dow  displays  to  supplement  advertising 
in  the  newspaper. 

The  number  of  special  window  dis¬ 
plays  dei)ends  on  the  size  of  the  city  and 
the  nature  of  the  product.  In  a  city  the 
size  of  St.  Louis — approximately  a  mil¬ 
lion  persons — one  hundred  window  dis¬ 
plays  are  available  in  selected  locations 
throughout  the  area.  The  actual  pack¬ 
ages  of  the  advertised  goods  are  dis¬ 
played  together  with  an  attractive  back¬ 
ground  and  window  trim.  The  news¬ 
paper  usually  displays  its  name  in  a 
modest,  yet  attractive,  wav  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  thereby  securing  a  return  which 
compensates,  in  part,  for  the  co.st  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  display.  This  is  a  service 
that  cannot  be  purchased  by  non-adver¬ 
tisers  and  is  very  popular  with  adver¬ 
tisers  because  it  has  l)een  found  definitely 
helpful  in  the  quicker  moving  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Letters  to  the  Trade — Letters  or  broad¬ 
side  announcing  advertising  campaigns 
are  sent  frequently  to  the  retail  trade  in 
advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
advertisment. 

This  enables  the  retailer  to  have  on 
hand  an  adequate  supply  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  meet  the  consumer  demand 
the  advertising  will  create,  to  di.splav 
the  merchandise  in  his  windows,  on  his 
counters  and  to  post  the  clipped  adver¬ 
tisement  in  his  windows.  Postage  and 
printing  costs  are  charged  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  services  of  this  kind. 

Bulletin  to  the  Trade — This  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  lists  the  names  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  products  which  will  be 
exploited  during  the  current  month.  Re¬ 
tailers,  through  the  information  thus 
conveyed  to  them,  are  aware  of  the  ad¬ 


vertising  activity  covering  specific  items 
in  their  stock  and  can  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  to  hande  the  calls 
which  come  as  a  result  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Condi¬ 
tions — A  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  for  an  un¬ 
biased  report  of  business  conditions  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  prompted  some 
of  the  newspaj^rs  to  issue  a  “Monthly 
Review  of  Business  Conditions”  in  their 
respective  cities. 

These  publications  are  held  rigidly  true 
to  the  title.  Facts  and  figures  are 
studied,  charted  and  condensed.  The  in¬ 
formation  from  widely  divergent  sources 
is  assembled  in  a  compact'  brochure,  letter¬ 
head  size,  for  convenient  handling  and 
filing. 

This  monthly  publication  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  exploit  any  newspaper. 

Merchandising  Field  Calls  —  News¬ 
paper  merchandise  men  are  constantly 
in  the  field  making  calls  to  promote  the 
handling  of  advertised  go^s  among 
dealers  and  to  gather  the  facts  needed 
to  make  the  advertising  more  successful. 
In  a  well  organized  department  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  crew  of  field  men  makep 
daily  contracts  with  scores  of  merchants. 
They  keep  the  merchants  enthused  about 
handling  advertised  gootls.  They  assist 
merchants  in  window  trim  and  store 
display  work.  They  keep  merchants  in¬ 
formed  al)out  advertising  that  is  appear¬ 
ing,  or  scheduled  to  appear,  and  sug¬ 
gest  ways  for  the  merchants  to  profit¬ 
ably  co-operate  with  the  advertiser.  They 
work  with  all  retail  stores,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  wholesalers,  and  other 
distributors  in  all  lines. 

Promoting  the  sale  of  advertised  goods 
to  and  through  the  merchants  is  a  many- 
sided  job.  Some  phases  of  it,  of  course, 
are  best  accomplished  by  the  advertisers. 
■Some  require  local  knowledge  and  facili¬ 
ties  which  national  advertisers  are  not 
likely  to  have,  and  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  provide  these  services. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation  to  and  service  for  advertisers 
there  was  organized  in  the  United  States 
several  years  ago  “The  1(X),000  Group  of 
American  Cities,”  This  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  all 
cities  of  1(X),00()  population  or  more.  Co¬ 
operatively  this  group  issues,  each  year, 
a  most  comprehensive  book  of  market 
facts.  The  last  issue  of  the  book  con¬ 
tained  more  than  600  pages.  This  study 
of  .American  major  markets  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  special  service  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  departments  of 
the  individual  newspapers. 

It  has  proved  not  only  advisable,  but 
highly  profitable  for  the  newspaper  to 
assist  file  advertiser  in  every  legitimate 
way  to  make  the  dollar  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  bring  the  maximum 
return  in  sales.  The  old  theory  that  the 
newspaper’s  obligations  ceased  when  the 
advertising  was  .printed,  no  longer  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  larger  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Research  departments 
are  being  operated  at  yearly  costs  of 
from  $.1,000  to  $.i0,000. 

That  this  co-operation  is  profitable 
both  to  the  advertiser  and  the  news- 
naper  is  shown  in  the  marked  increase 
in  the  advertising  of  various  lines  of 
merchandise.  This  co-operation,  too, 
has  had  its  part'  in  developing  those 
things  that  distinguish  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  advertising  in  other 
media  in  that,  while  other  adver¬ 
tising  merely  advertises,  newspaper 
advertising  sells.  Newspaper  advertising 
sells  more  than  other  forms  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  tremendous  coverage,  but 
also  because  of  the  opportunity  daily 
publication  offers  for  direct  and  timely 
co-ordination  with  dealer  activity.  And 
it  was  to  insure  this  dealer  activity  and 
co-operation  that'  newspapers  first  organ¬ 
ized  and  now  maintain  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments. 
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BREAKING  BANK  SCANDAL  AN  UPHILL  JOB 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Reporter  Tells  of  Obstacles  Confronted  in  Getting  Facts  of  the  City  Trust 
Company’s  $4,000,000  Failure — Persistent  Hammering  Brought  Relief 


Written  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher 

By  FRANK  G.  HOLMES 

[Brooklyn  Eagle  reporter  who  covered  the  City  Trust  story  from  its  birth] 


IT  IS  just  about  as  difficult  for  a 
newspaper  to  “break”  a  bank  scan¬ 
dal  story  as  it  is  for  a  burglar  to  break 
into  a  bank.  The  odds  are  all  against  it. 
Bankers  are  notoriously  the  most  timid 
of  men.  Fear,  either  real  or  feigned, 
well-founded  or  groundless,  that  an  in¬ 
discreet  whisper  may  “disrupt  the  whole 
financial  fabric,”  “impair  confidence  in 
all  banks”  or  “cause  a  run”  keeps  them 
tongue-tied  or  painfully  gagging.  That 
is  true  everywhere. 

\^en,  in  addition,  the  bank  scandal  is 
deeply  rooted  in  politics,  the  State  is 
New  York  and  the  political  organization 
is  Tammany  the  obstacles  to  break¬ 
ing  through  the  wall  of  secrecy,  laying 
bare  the  “inside  story”  and  forcing 
prosecution  by  reluctant  public  officials 
become  almost  insurmountable. 

That  is  the  job  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  tackled  single-handed  when  the 
City  Trust  Company  of  New  York  top¬ 
pled  with  a  $4,0()0,()00  crash  last  Febru¬ 
ary— the  biggest  bank  failure  in  the 
State  since  the  Carnegie  Trust  went  to 
the  wall  in  1911.  The  politicians  didn’t 
believe  it  could  be  done.  Friends  of 
the  h'agle  were  smilingly  cynical.  Its 
100  per  cent  victory  in  the  face  of  the 
bitterest  kind  of  opposition  is  an  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  in  constructive 
journalism. 

New  York  State,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  has  the  best  banking  laws  in  the 
country.  When  the  City  Trust  collapsed 
in  spite  of  these  laws  it  seemed  obvious 
that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Banks 
had  been  either  inefficient  or  worse. 
The  Superintendent  of  Ranks  in  this 
case  was  Frank  H.  Warder,  a  political 
appointee  sponsored  by  Tammany.  .And 
Tammany,  with  a  municipal  election  ap¬ 
proaching,  wanted  to  avoid  at  all  cost  a 
public  washing  of  the  dirty  linen. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Tammany, 
George  V.  McLaughlin  appointed  War¬ 
der  a  deputy  when  he  was  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Banks.  When  McLaughlin  was 
made  Police  Commissioner  he  recom¬ 
mended  Warder  to  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  as  his  successor.  So,  when  the 
City  Trust  crashed.  Warder  was  super¬ 
intendent  and  McLaughlin,  who  had  re¬ 
signed  the  police  commissionership,  had 
become  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust 
Company,  one  of  the  leading  financial 
institutions  of  Brooklyn. 

Smith  had  been  succeeded  by  Franklin 
p.  Roosevelt  with  the  Tammany  back¬ 
ing.  Joab  H.  Ranton  was  the  Tammany 
District  Attorney  in  Manhattan.  Charles 
J.  Dodd,  District  Attorney  in  Brooklyn, 
was  sponsored  by  the  powerful  Mc- 
Cooey  Democratic  organization. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  City  Trust  was 
Francis  X.  Mancuso,  a  Tammany  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  One 
of  the  directors  and  manager  of  one  of 
the  bank's  branches  was  H.  Warren 
Hubbard.  Tammany  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works.  Another  di¬ 
rector  was  Henry  H.  Lazarus,  a  Tam¬ 
many  City  Marshal. 

That  was  the  line-up  on  Feb.  11  last 
when  Warder,  with  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  than  that  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  bank  had  been  impaired,  closed  its 
doors.  There  was  the  usual  hub-bub.  A 
committee  of  stockholders  was  appointed 
to  obtain  the  facts  from  the  Banking  De¬ 
partment.  Warder  ignored  them.  A  de¬ 
positors’  protective  coimmittee  got  no 
better  results. 

The  day  after  the  bank  closed  the 
Eagle  pointed  out  editorially : 

“The  president  of  the  board  knew  lit¬ 
tle  of  what  was  going  on — whether  any 
criminality  can  be  proven  nobody  can 
know  for  several  days  to  come.” 

Sinister  rumors  were  afloat  and  the 
Eagle  wired  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Louis  Goldstein,  who  was  on  vacation  at 
Palm  Reach  and  had  been  retained 
by  the  depositors’  protective  committee, 
whether  he  had  any  facts  that  would 
W’arrant  grand  jury  action.  Goldstein 


wired  that  he  had  not  and  added,  “every 
action  possible  in  the  interest  of  depos¬ 
itors  and  stockholders  is  being  taken  by 
the  State  Banking  Department.” 

“If  there  has  been  criminality,  the 
Banking  Department  will  need  no  urging 
to  prosecute,”  said  Warder. 

“if  there  is  any  evidence  of  crime  in 
Brooklyn,  I  will  act,”  said  Dodd. 

“There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do;  I 


Harris  M.  Crist 


have  received  no  complaint,”  said  Ban- 
ton  in  Manhattan. 

And,  of  course,  nothing  was  done  by 
anybody. 

Warder,  meanwhile,  was  working 
frantically  day  and  night  to  cover  up 
the  whole  unsavory  mess  by  trying  to 
get  a  group  of  bankers  to  take  over  the 
wrecked  institution. 

On  March  6,  Francis  1).  Saitta,  a 
Brooklyn  lawyer,  wired  a  request  to 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  order  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  a  Moreland  Commissioner. 
Asked  by  the  Eagle  what  he  intended  to 
do  about  it,  Roosevelt  replied : 

“1  have  it  under  advisement.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  bank.  That  is  the 
first  matter  of  business.” 

The  F.agle  followed  this  up  imme¬ 
diately  with  an  editorial  in  which  this 
was  .said : 

“Nothing  that  may  develop  as  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  should  preclude  or 
delay  the  severe.st  probing  of  the  way 
the  City  Trust  seems  to  have  been  looted 
or  the  prosecution  of  those  responsible 
for  the  looting.” 

Nothing  happened,  and  on  March  6, 
Leon  I^eighton,  a  Manhattan  attorney, 
wired  the  second  request  for  the  ap- 
pointrnent  of  a  Moreland  Commissioner. 
Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  a  former  Tam¬ 
many  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  had 
been  appointed  counsel  to  the  State 
Ranking  Department  for  the  City  Trust 
liquidation,  made  the  following  com¬ 
ment  to  the  Eagle: 

“The  State  Banking  Department  is  not 
worrying  about  any  threats  to  institute 
an  investigation  into  its  affairs.  I  am 
sure  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will  listen 
to  no  demands  for  an  investigation.” 

That  was  the  way  all  of  the  politicians, 
and  the  bankers  who  feared  disclosure 
would  result  in  public  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  whole  banking  system,  felt  about 
it  at  the  time.  The  bank  looters  appar- 
entlv  were  “sitting  pretty." 

The  Eagle  kept  after  Warder.  It 
wanted  a  frank  statement  as  to  who 
wrecked  the  bank,  how  they  wrecked  it 
and  what  they  got. 

“That  question  will  be  answered  if  the 


present  negotiations  are  successful,”  was 
Warder’s  promise. 

Even  then  the  Eagle  was  willing  to 
accept  this  statement  at  face  value;  to 
await  patiently  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  banking  group  and 
give  Warder  his  chance  to  make  good. 
That  chance  came  on  March  19  when 
Warder  announced  that  the  new  group 
had  filed  a  certificate  of  intention  to 
organize  the  Mutual  Trust  Company  and 
pay  City  Trust  depositors  in  full. 

But  unmindful  of  his  promise  and 
with  arrogant  self-assurance  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  had  escaped  unscathed.  War¬ 
der  said : 

“I  am  glad  beyond  all  expression  to 
be  able  to  relieve  the  City  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  situation  by  this  means  for  the 
sake  of  the  depositors.  Perhaps  now  it 
will  be  understood  why  secrecy  was  the 
best  policy.  The  matter  is  a  closed  in¬ 
cident.  As  to  questions  asked  me,  let 
the  filing  of  this  notice  of  intention  be  a 
sufficient  answer.” 

That  statement  was  Warder’s  fatal 
blunder. 

Harris  M.  Crist,  the  fighting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Eagle,  snapped  his 
jaws  together  in  grim  determination: 

“Now  that  he  has  somebody  to  pay 
the  bill,  he  thinks  he’s  going  to  hush  this 
thing  up.  We  won’t  let  him  get  away 
with  that.” 

From  the  managing  editor’s  desk  came 
the  orders  for  a  smashing,  vigorous,  un¬ 
remitting  campaign  with  no  let-up  until 
the  lid  of  official  secrecy  had  been  pried 
loose,  the  full  truth  laid  bare  and  the 
bank  looters  brought  to  justice.  The 
orders  were  carried  out ;  100  per  cent 
results  have  been  achieved. 

For  36  consecutive  days  the  Eagle  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fight.  It  was  an  uphill, 
seeminglv  almost  hopeless  fight  at  the 
start.  The  Eagle  battled  alone.  Sup¬ 
port  came  later  when  the  Ne^v  York 
Telegram  threw  itself  into  the  fray  and 
when  the  Eagle’s  campaign  was  nearing 
its  climax  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Moreland  Commissioner  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble,  all  of  the  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers  came  in  and  later  devoted  large 
space  to  reporting  the  investigation  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  subsequent  criminal  ar- 
raienments. 

Smashing  front  page  stories,  often 
with  2-column  boxes  in  hold-face  type 
and  bold  attention-compelling  cartoons 
were  the  Eagle’s  weapons.  The  box 
that  accompanied  the  first  storv  was 
headed  :  “What  Wrecked  City  T rust  ? 
‘Case  Closed,’ — Warder;  Mum  on  For¬ 
geries,  Thefts.”  The  promises  made  by 
Warder  and  Dodd  were  reprinted  and 
the  box  concluded : 

“Who  wrecked  the  bank? 

“Who  was  responsible  for  the  $1,000,- 
000  in  forged  notes  that  figured  in  the 
bank’s  losses? 

“Is  it  true  that  the  hank  was  wrecked 
through  reckless  loans,  loans  to  dummies 
and  forgeries? 

“Warder  had  dodged  or  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  all  these  ouestions.” 

Warder  continued  to  dodge.  He  be¬ 
came  inaccessible.  Organizers  of  the 
new  Mutual  would  say  nothing  “for 
fear  of  upsetting  the  whole  plan  to  pay 
the  depositors.”  Dodd  still  had  found 
“no  evidence  of  crime.”  Banton  still 
had  no  complaint.  Rut  the  Eagle  kept 
on  hammering. 

The  Eagle  asked  Dodd  and  Gold¬ 
stein  a  series  of  pertinent  questions. 
When  they  failed  to  answer  the  Eagle 
published  the  ouestions  in  bold-face  and 
announced  their  failure. 

All  the  time  it  was  hammering  for 
official  action,  the  F.agle  was  revealing 
hit  bv  hit  the  hidden,  sinister  secrets  of 
the  City  Trust.  On  April  9  it  pub¬ 
lished  exclusively  that  Warder  had 


failed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  bank 
for  more  than  a  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  requires  examinations  every 
six  months.  On  April  11  it  revealed 
exclusively  that  an  item  of  $800,000  car¬ 
ried  on  the  bank’s  books  as  due  from 
foreign  banks  was  a  fake  entry. 

By  this  time  the  bank  looters  were  be¬ 
coming  seriously  worried;  the  politicians 
had  lost  their  cock-sure  air. 

On  April  11,  the  Eagle  discovered 
that  Mahoney  had  written  to  the  bond¬ 
ing  company  that  had  furnished  the 
bond  for  the  officers  and  employes  and 
demanded  payment  on  the  grounds  that 
the  bank  had  suffered  losses  of  at  least 
$500,000  by  larcenies  and  forgeries. 

Here  was  the  first  official  admission  of 
criminality.  The  Elagle  demanded  that 
Governor  Roosevelt  turn  over  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  the  Mahoney  letter  was 
based  to  Banton  and  Dodd.  Roosevelt 
promptly  ordered  Mahoney  to  do  so. 

That'  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  Eagle  continued  with  its  hammering 
and  its  revelations — among  other  things 
how  Warder’s  examiners  had  failed  to 
discover  that  the  $800,000  foreign  item 
entry  was  faked.  It  pointed  out  how 
outside  examiners  had  discovered  the 
fraud  when  Warder  was  trying  to  sell 
the  bank  before  he  closed  it  and  de¬ 
manded  that  Warder  file  the  inventory  of 
its  condition  when  he  took  it  over  as 
required  by  law. 

On  April  21,  the  I^agle  followed  up  by 
a  full-page  story.  The  eight-column 
caption  read:  “Looters  of  City  Tru.st 
Company  Millions  Still  Free  After  60 
Days  of  Amazing  Inaction  by  Warder — 
Who  Got  the  Swag?” 

The  next  day  Warder  handed  his 
resignation  to  Governor  Rooisevelt.  It 
was  accepted  immediately.  Acting  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  instructed 
Warder’s  successor,  Joseph  A.  Brod¬ 
erick,  to  turn  over  to  ffie  prosecuting 
attorneys  any  evidence  of  crime  he  might 
find  in  the  department. 

Editorially  and  in  its  campaign  stories 
the  Eagle  sGll  continued  to  demand  a 
full  and  fearless  official  investigation.  On 
.April  24  the  iVere  York  Telegram  re¬ 
lated  that  Warder  had  obtained  a  pass¬ 
port  and  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe. 
The  following  day  Acting  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  announced  the  appointment  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Moses 
as  Moreland  Commissioner.  The  fight 
had  been  won. 

As  a  result  of  that  investigation,  War¬ 
den  and  seven  officers  and  employes  were 
arrested  and  now  are  on  bail  on  charges 
of  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  grand  jury  is  sitting  in 
Manhattan  to  return  indictments  and 
another  is  soon  to  l)e  organized  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  County  lawyers. 
Association  is  studying  the  evidence  in¬ 
volving  Judge  Mancuso  and  are  to  make 
recommendations  to  Gov.  Roosevelt  con¬ 
cerning  his  fitness  to  remain  on  the  bench. 

Broderick,  the  new  Superintendent  of 
Ranks,  has  effected  a  sweeping  reor¬ 
ganization  of  his  department  and  has 
regained  for  it  that  high  degree  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  it  enjoyed  in  its  earlier 
years.  And  Roosevelt  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes  in  the  banking  laws 
made  in  the  Moses  report,  including 
the  bringing  of  private  banks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Banking  Department. 
The  commission  also  is  to  redraft  the 
banking  laws  in  the  interest  of  greater 
security  for  depositors  and  stockholders. 

As  for  the  City  Trust  depositors  they 
are  assured  payment  in  full  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Germanic  Trust  Company 
which  has  merged  with  the  old  Mutual, 
organized  to  make  such  payment  but 
which  despite  Warder’s  optimism  of 
March  19,  never  reached  the  point'  of 
actually  functioning. 
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W.  R.  HEARST  URGES  EDITORS  TO  ADOPT 
TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  PRINCIPLES 

Letter  to  Editorial  Departments  Makes  Brightness  and  Brevity 
the  Watchwords — Size  of  Paper  Has  Nothing  to  do 
With  Its  Success,  Publisher  Says 


Brightness  and  brevity  became 
the  watchwords  of  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  editorial  rooms  this  week  with  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  urging  the  application  of 
Lord  Northcliffe's  principles  of  tabloid 
journalism  to  full  size  papers. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  note  was  followed  by  in¬ 
structions,  via  private  wire  and  letter, 
from  executive  editors  to  local  editors 
and  publishers  with  the  result  that  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  on  the  length  of  sentences 
were  put  into  force  in  some  editorial 
offices  of  the  Hearst  chain.  One  manag¬ 
ing  editor  is  reported  to  have  placed  a 
limit  of  15  words  to  a  sentence. 

Coincidentally  with  the  message  on 
word  economy,  attention  of  Hearst  edi¬ 
tors  was  call^  this  week  by  E.  M.  Car¬ 
ney,  general  promotion  manager,  to  an 
article  which  Arthur  Brisbane  wrote  for 
a  schoollxiys’  paper  recently,  setting 
forth  the  cardinal  principle  that  “a  good 
newspaper  man  should  be  able  to  see  a 
thing  clearly  and  descril)e  it  simply." 

Drawing  a  parallel  between  the  mod¬ 
ern  tlapi»er  and  the  iiKKlern  newspaper. 
Mr.  Hearst  declares  in  his  note  ‘‘the 
m<Kleni  iKijHjr  must  Ik-  different  from  the 
sedate  and  sedative  newspai)er  of  former 
years,”  and  he  argues  that  since  skirts 
are  briefer  and  Ixibs  are  briefer,  ‘‘the 
newspapers  have  got  to  be  briefer  and 
livelier  and  more  attractive  to  look  at.” 

The  California  publisher  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  ‘‘newspapers  suffer  considera¬ 
bly  through  the  competition  of  other 
distractions.”  ‘‘That  is  to  say,”  he 
writes,  “the  public  mind  is  occupied  by 
many  entertaining  things  nowadays, — 
automcibiles,  radios,  moving  pictures  and 
various  other  opiK)rtunities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  information  also." 

He  concludes  that  ‘‘it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  this  situation  that  the  news¬ 
papers  be  not  only  very  good  technically 
but  very  bright  and  very  brief.” 

‘‘The  papers  that  have  learned  this  les¬ 
son  do  not  complain  of  any  difficulty." 
he  says.  ‘‘The  only  difficultv  they  have 
is  printing  the  circulation." 

This  newest  statement  by  Mr.  Heaist 
on  his  policy  for  editing  news  stories 
is  a  continuation  of  a  message  he  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  San  Antonio  convention  of 
Hearst  executives  last  Novemlier.  Since 
the  convention,  to  which  he  addressed  his 
ideas  in  a  comprehensive  letter,  Mr. 
Hearst'  has  periodically  taken  up  several 
of  his  major  points  in  supplementary 
letters  to  managing  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  theme  of  the  present  note  is  based 
on  a  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  a  Hearst 
executive  remarked  that  “the  public  has 
not  time  to  read  two  newspapers." 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact.”  Mr.  Hearst 
declares,  “it  has  not  time  to  read  one 
newspaper  unless  that  newspa)>er  takes 
time  to  make  itself  not  only  informative 
but  entertaining  and  to  sav  what'  it  has 
to  say  smartly  and  briefly.” 

Turning  to  a  di.scussion  of  the  tabloid 
newspapers,  Mr.  Hearst  writes: 

“The  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
tabloids  is  that'  they  tell  their  news  tale 
quickly  and  get  their  information  to  the 
reader  in  pictures  and  in  paragraphs  and 
in  an  easily  assimilated  manner. 

“The  size  of  the  paper  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  situation  hut  I  think 
very  little;  and  I  liase  my  belief  on  the 
fact  that  in  England,  where  the  tabloid 
paper  was  invented  by  I.ord  North- 
cliffe,  the  full  size  sheets,  such  as  the 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily  Express,  have 
as  much  circulation  as  or  even  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  their  tabloid  competitors. 
“Why? 

_  “Because  they  apply  the  tabloid  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  large  size  sheet. 

“They  condense  everything — tell  every¬ 
thing  vividly — use  plenty  of  pictures — 
and  make  a  paper  that  is  easy  to  read — 
and  easy  to  read  quickly. 

“I.X)rd  Northcliffe  advocated  the  con¬ 


densed  pai)er  long  before  he  started  die 
small  size  pai>er.  It  was  Indore  the  war 
that  he  got  out  an  edition  of  the  Nexv 
York  World,  if  you  remember,  to  show 
the  public  and  the  newspaper  men,  what 
he  meant  by  a  tabloid  newspaper. 

“In  this  edition  of  the  New  York  Yorld 
he  condensed  all  the  news  into  what  he 
called  'tabloid  items' ;  told  all  the  facts 
briefly  and  brightly. 

“W'e  all  thought  it  was  a  clever  stunt, 
but  few  of  us  realized  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  principle. 

little  later  Lord  Northcliffe  started 
the  Daily  Mirror,  which  was  tabloid  in 
size  as  well  as  in  content.  And  that 
immediately  leaped  into  s'uccess. 

■'.The  Daily  Mail,  however,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  established  on  the  North¬ 
cliffe  tabloid  principle,  and  Northcliffe 
was  frank  enough  and  generous  enough 
to  say  that  he  had  not  originated  the 
idea,  but  had  borrowed  it  from  Dana’s 
old  New  York  Sun,  which  had  also 
been  enormously  successful  in  its  day. 

“It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  con¬ 
densation  is  the  life  of  trade,  as  far  as 
newsi)aiK'rs  are  concerned. 

"Tabloid  newspajK-rs  succeed  every¬ 
where,  and  condensed  jiaiiers  will  suc¬ 
ceed  everywhere  in  large  size  sheets  or  in 
small  size  sheets,  if  they  are  intelligently 
condensed,  and  if  the  interesting  facts 
are  not  condensed  out  of  the  stories, 
when  on  the  contrary  everything  but 
the  interesting  facts  should  be  condensed 
out  of  them. 

“A  giKKl  Condensed  iwjK-r  is  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  paix-r  to  edit  and  pub¬ 
lish  ;  and  that  I  think  is  the  main  reason 
for  iiajK-rs  not  being  condensed. 

“By  this  time  everylxxly  who  observes 
should  realize  that  in  the  busy  life  of 
today  the  average  reader  has  not  mucli 
time  for  newspapers.  Consequently  if 
the  reader  wants  to  get  through  his 
newspa|K‘r  <|nickly.  the  editor  should  help 
him  get  thro'ugh  his  newspaper  (|uickly ; 
and  the  editor  should  help  him  enjoy 
his  news(»aper. 

“There  is  no  room  for  dullness  in  to¬ 
day's  newspajK-rs.  There  is  no  room 
for  excess  verbiage.  There  is  no  room 
for  elaborate  writing. 

“There  is  a  difference  In'tween  writing 
windily  and  writing  breezily ;  and  that 
difference  has  got  to  be  recognized. 

“There  may  iKit  1k‘  nxim  for  so  many 
dull  paiHTs,  but  there  certainly  is  plenty 
of  HHim  for  a  bright  and  brief  paper. 

“The  papers  that  are  dying  are  the 
old-fashione<l  ones  that  run  in  a  rut  and 
cannot  get  out  of  it. 

“They  slxuild  die  and  will  die. 

“The  public  of  texlay  wants  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  newsi>aper. 

“The  iiublic  of  today  has  t<M>  many 
other  things  to  do.  t(X)  many  other  ways 
to  entertain  itself,  than  to  spend  its  time 
wading  through  the  dull  and  dreary 
columns  of  an  uncondensed  newspaper.” 

Inspiration  and  wise  counsel.  es|)ecially 
for  those  who  are  just  beginning  their 
careers  as  newspaiH-r  men,  is  cimtained 
in  Mr.  Brisliane's  article,  according  to 
Mr.  Carney. 

The  noted  editor  as.serts  that  young 
men  engage-d  in  newspaper  work,  in 
schcxds  and  colleges,  are  interested  in  two 
(inestions,  which  he  cites  as  follows ; 

First  and  mo.st  imp<irtant,  “Is  news¬ 
paper  work  useful  ?” 

Second,  and  less  important.  “Can  news- 
jiaiier  work  be  made  profitable?” 

He  answers : 

“I’roiierly  understood,  properly  done, 
newspaiier  work  is  as  important,  almost, 
as  anv  that  men  can  do. 

“The  business  of  the  editor  is  not  to 
tell  people  what  they  must  think,  but 
rather  to  give  them  information  on  which 
thev  can  base  sound  thinking.” 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  Mr. 
Brisbane  writes ; 

“Young  men  interested  primarily  in 
money  (few  in  number,  fortunately)  will 
find  many  better  money-making  oppor¬ 


tunities  than  any  offered  by  newspaper 
work. 

“The  proprietor  of  a  newspajier  may 
make  a  large  fortune,  running  even  to 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  own  a  newspaper  because  of  the 
initial  exjiense. 

“Horace  Greeley,  if  he  came  back, 
could  not  start  a  newspaiier  in  New  York 
today.  -Ml  the  money  he  had,  and  all 
that  he  could  borrow,  would  not  pay 
one-quarter  the  price  of  a  modern  print¬ 
ing  press. 

“However,  all  that  a  man  really  needs, 
which  is  enough  to  make  him  indeiK-ndent, 
can  be  earned  in  newspaix-r  work,  and, 
apart  from  newspaiier  ownership,  there 
are  individual  newspaper  men,  working 
on  a  salary  basis,  extremely  well  paid, 
some  of  them  earning  several  times  as 
much  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  occasionally  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  are  worth.” 

Enlarging  on  his  principle  of  report¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Ilrisbane  declares  that  good 
reporting  consists  of  telling  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  making  the  reader  feel  that 
he  actually  saw  it. 

“Reporting.”  he  declares,  “is  the 
foundation  of  newspaiier  work,  the  best 
training  for  editors,  good  training  for 
any  man,  no  matter  what  career  he  may 
ultimately  follow.” 

The  article  then  warns  that  as  a  rule, 
a  man’s  newspaper  value  diminishes  with 
time — “a  newsiiaper  man  who  ceases  to 
feel,  ceases  to  be  useful,”  the  editor  says. 

“A  hangman,  going  through  his  dread¬ 
ful  work  for  the  hundredth  time,”  writes 
Mr.  Brisbane,  ‘‘would  feel  no  emotion, 
and  that  would  make  him  a  letter  hang¬ 
man.  But  a  reivirter,  witnessing  a  hang¬ 
ing  without  emotion,  would  be  unable  to 
‘reiKirt’  the  hanging  as  it  should  be 
reixirted.” 

He  advises  that  work  on  a  small  news¬ 
paper,  sometimes,  is  Ix'lter  at  first  than 
work  on  a  big  metroiwilitan  daily. 

“I'inally,”  Mr.  Brisbane  concludes,  “a 
successful  newspaper  man  must  be  able 
to  transplant  an  idea  from  his  own  head 
into  the  minds  of  others.  But  first,  he 
must  have  the  idea  to  transplant.” 

PAPERS  IRK  ANDERSON 

Novelist  and  Publisher  of  Weeklies 
Decries  Press  Standardization 

Sherwood  .Xnderson,  novelist  and  pnli- 
lisher  of  {he  Marion  (\'h.)  Deinocrat  and 
Sinylli  County  .Vcti'.f,  both  weeklies,  de¬ 
plored  the  growing  standardization  of 
American  newsnaix'rs  in  an  address  Aug. 
12  Ix-fore  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

“The  newsiKiiKT  in  Los  .Angeles  is  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  newspaiwr  in  I  K'troit ;  the 
.St.  Paul  newspaiK-r  is  exactly  like  the 
one  published  in  .\tlanta.“  .Anderson  said. 

"Individualism  has  simply  been 
swa mix'd.  There  isn't  any  provincial¬ 
ism  any  more,  except  iierhaps  in  New 
York  city.  Why  the  girl  passing  on  a 
A'irginia  country  road  wears  the  same 
clothes  1  see  on  the  girl  on  Fifth  avenue. 

“And  now  we  see  the  .same  thing  go¬ 
ing  on  in  newsiiaix-r  field.  It  is  hap¬ 
pening  everywhere.  Rival  newspaix'rs 
are  Ix'ing  bought  out  and  put  out  of 
business.  Newspaix-rs  are  more  and 
more  owned  in  chains.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  manufacture,  of 
course.  The  business  force,  the  force 
of  advertising  solicitors  is  cut  and  the 
editorial  force  is  cut.  One  editor  can 
write  for  a  dozen  paix'rs  instead  of  one. 

“But  there  a  iiecniiar  thing  comes 
in.  .After  all  newspaix'rs  and  maga¬ 
zines,  like  books,  are  not  imiiersonal 
things.  The  world  of  ideas  has  to  be 
dealt  with.  A'ou  are  dealing  with  a 
strange  force  when  von  deal  with  the 
iirinteil  word.  And  if  you  do  it  on  a 
grand  scale,  you  must  learn  to  do  it  in  a 
wav  that  will  offend  the  fewest  people. 

“The  old-fashioned,  colorful,  daring 
kind  of  newspaper  or  magazine  editor 
is  a  risky  man  to  have  about.” 

STAFF  HOLDING  GOLF  CONTEST 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exenn- 
iner  editorial  staff  is  conducting  a  golf 
contest  among  themselves,  the  champions 
to  be  given  a  dinner  in  the  neui^-  future. 


LEAKE  NAMED  M.  E.  ON 
BUFFALO  TIMES 

Sunday  Editor  Promoted  as  Scrippt- 
Howard  Rearranges  Staff  on  Latest 
Addition  to  Chain  —  Hippier 
Sunday  Editor 

Lowell  L.  Ix'ake,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  limes,  was  named  managing 

editor  of  that  paper  this  week,  it  was 

announced 
a  ^  by  Scripps- 

Howard  News- 
papers.  He  suc- 
W.  Nelson 
^  Wilkinson, 

managing  editor 
■[f  ^  of  the  Times  for 

the  past  three 
years.  Sam  Hip- 
pier,  with  tlie 
K  T  i  m  e  s  for  35 

\  years,  takes  Mr. 

Ble:.  'A  Leake’s  place. 

Mr.  Leake  has 
Lowell  L.  Leake  been  with  the 

Scripps  -  Howard 
organization  nine  years,  starting  on  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Akron  Dress  and  later 
being  promoted  to  city  editor  and  then 
managing  editor.  When  the  Press  was 
merged  with  the  Times  in  1927  he  was 
apointed  Sunday  editor. 

In  the  fall  of  1927  Mr.  Leake  went 
to  the  Denver  Rocky  Montain  Netos  as 
Sunday  editor  and  in  November,  1928, 
was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  Dost 
to  hold  the  same  position. 

Following  the  purcliase  of  the  Buffalo 
Times  by  Scripps- Howard  this  year,  Mr. 
Leake  was  sent  to  the  paix;r  as  Sunday 
editor. 

Marsltall  Taylor  has  Ix'cn  apixiinted 
city  editor  of  the  Times,  a  ixisition  for 
which  no  delinite  appointment  had  pre¬ 
viously  Ix-en  made  since  the  purchase, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

•Ardis  Smith  was  also  transferred  to 
the  Times  this  week  from  the  Cleveland 
Dnys  wliere  he  was  state  editor  and  re¬ 
write  man.  He  will  write  a  daily  and 
Sunday  drama  column  for  the  Times. 

MACK  SUED  IN  TIMES  SALE 

Real  Estate  Corp.  Claims  $117,500 
Commission  for  Transaction 

Suit  for  S117.5(K)  was  filed  Tuesday  at 
Buffalo  against  Norman  E.  Mack,  former 
owner  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  by  the  Har¬ 
rison  Real  Estate  Corporation,  Buffalo. 
It  is  claimed  in  the  papers  filed  in  the 
actioii  that  Mr.  Mack  retained  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  192.5  to  find  a  buyer  for  the 
newspaper,  agreeing  to  pay  a  three  per 
cent  commission,  and  fixing  his  minimum 
price  at  J:2.250.<K)0.  In  1926  another  $.=«.- 
(XX)  was  offered  provided  a  sale  could  be 
made. 

Neither  commission  has  been  turned 
ovyr  to  the  real  estate  company,  although 
a  sale  was  made  “at  a  sum  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  referred  to  in  this  cause 
of  action,”  the  plaintiffs  claim.  Mr.  Mack 
was  informed  of  the  action,  but  refused 
to  comment  in  any  way,  while  the  Times 
carried  the  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
suit  on  page  one  in  its  editions  of  Aug.  13. 
making  no  comment  whatever.  The  Times 
was  recently  sold  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

HITS  PRESS  SENSATIONALISM 

The  practice  of  playing  up  news  with 
sensational  headlines  that  give  it  an  air 
of  importance  and  significance  it  does 
not  possess  was  scored  by  James  F. 
Stiles,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Rockznlle  Center  (L.I.)  Nassau  Daily 
Resiezv,  in  a  radio  talk  over  Station 
VN’.ABC  and  the  Columbia  network,  Aug. 
8.  “When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  day  before  you,” 
said  Mr.  Stiles.  “In  two  seconds  you 
can  tell  what  kind  of  a  day  it  has  been. 
If  the  picture  you  get  is  distorted  and 
exaggerated,  some  ^itor  is  not  being 
square.  Thoughtful  newspaper  men  dis¬ 
like  sensational  journalism.  It  is  as 
damaging  to  the  public  as  a  bank  which 
makes  a  false  statement  of  condition.” 


GERMAN  PRESS  HITS  PUBUCITY  SEEKERS 


Publishers  Take  Action  to  Stop  Inroads  of  Free  Space  Grabbers — Prof.  Wollf  Scores  Fl2igrant  Attempts 

of  Commercial  Firms  to  Influence  Editorial  Policies 


force  what  cannot  be  done  by  objec¬ 
tive  reasoning. 

“Political  associations  threaten  flatly 
to  boycott  advertisers.  We  know  cases 
in  which  they  have  said  to  newspaper 
publishers:  ‘If  you  accept  another  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  our  opponents,  we 
shall  write  to  all  your  advertisers  and 
tell  them  that  nobody  will  buy  another 
pair  of  shoes  or  a  piece  of  soap  from 
them  if  a  single  further  advertisement 
from  them  appears  in  this  or  that  news¬ 
paper.’  It  is  demanded  of  the  publisher 
that  he  declare  speedily  whether  he  will 
in  the  future  accept  such  advertisements 
or  not.  This  short-term  demand  has 
become  an  every-day  affair. 

“But  it  is  still  more  regrettable  when 
official  and  semi-official  bodies  adopt 
this  method  of  threatening  with  a  boy¬ 
cott  and  further  their  threat  by  their 
own  activities.  As  a  case  in  point  we 
adduce  the  direct  threat  of  boycott  from 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  which  in  its 
own  district  threatens  the  publisher  with 
business  and  economic  losses  if  the 
editorial  section  of  his  paper  does  not 
take  the  course  required  by  the  chamber, 
which  regards  it  as  possible  to  dictate 
what  the  contents  of  the  paper  shall  be. 

“Lately  complaints  have  even  been 
made  to  us  that  big  concerns  are  trying 
through  the  business  office  to  exercise 
an  absolute  preventive  censorship  of  the 
newspapers.  A  ministry  is  considering  a 
proposed  law  against  the  giving  of  pre¬ 
miums,  which  has  come  to  be  economi¬ 
cally  damaging  in  high  degree.  Then 
comes  a  factory  and  demands  that  if  a 
newspaper  proposes  to  print  anything 
about  premiums,  the  article  must  first 
be  submitted  to  the  factory  management, 
and  if  the  management  does  not  approve 
the  article  with  corrections,  it  shall  be 
informed  who  wrote  it,  in  order  that 
it  can  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  the 
writer’s  mind  scientifically  regarding 

premiums. 

“Somewhat  more  harmless  is  the  op¬ 
posite  method,  which  is  based  on  the  pro¬ 
verb  that  small  gifts  preserve  friendship. 
The  effect  is  equally  bad.  A  cosmetic 
factory,  for  example,  has  thought  out  a 
plan  for  giving  the  editors  a  ticket  entitl¬ 
ing  them  to  free  pedicure  treatment,  so 
that  they  can  inspect  the  Kukirol  corn- 
remedy  salon  and  have  their  feet 

attended  to  by  Chinese  female  pedicures. 

“In  the  same  category  are  all  attempts 
to  save  advertising  costs  and  to  get 
advertising  space  cheap  or  free,  at  the 
expense  of  the  publisher,  by  inviting  the 
editors  to  visit  spas  and  factories  and  to 
publish  reports  about  the.se  visits  that 

allegedly  have  nothing  to  do  with  adver¬ 
tising.  This  is  a  very  broad  field.  If 
one  should  measure  with  an  ad. -rule  how 
many  thousands  of  lines  are  smuggled 
into  the  newspapers  every  year  as  a 
result  of  these  visits,  he  would  have  a 
long  job  ahead  of  him.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  a  custom  has  come  into 
existence  which  is,  at  least  economically, 
most  damaging  for  the  newspapers,  and 
which  also — a  still  greater  danger — 
'undoubtedly  represents  a  very  great  men¬ 
ace  to  free  opinion.  Thus  the  city  of 
Cuxhaven,  through  its  seabath  depart¬ 
ment,  has  promised  editors  free  Ixiard 
and  lodging  for  lengthy  terms  in  the 
expectation  that  this  will  naturally  bear 
fruit  in  the  newspapers. 

“The  ‘Zeitungs-Verlag’  busies  itself 
continuously  with  these  matters.  The 
examples  which  I  have  already  adduced 
speak  eloquently  enough.  Publishers 
who  permit  these  things  damage  them¬ 
selves  and  inflict  also  heavy  moral  dam¬ 
age  on  the  whole  profession.  Here,  too, 
the  motto  must  be;  Charity  begins  at 
home. 

“Among  the  growing  dangers  are  also 
the  continuous  offensives  against  adver¬ 
tisements  containing  only  initials  or 
numbers  for  reply,  A  clever  and  con¬ 
centric  campaign  is  under  way  from  a 
certain  quarter  to  abolish  such  adver¬ 
tisements.” 


C''  ERMAN  newspapers,  targets  for  the  in  their  overbearing  presumptiveness. 

y  requests,  demands  and  even  threats  His  recital  of  some  of  these  actions  fol- 
of  innumerable  merchants,  manufactur-  lows  in  part: 

ers,  civic  organizations  and  public  officials  A  large  film  theater  has  handed  out 
striving  continually  to  exert  influence  a  flat  ultimatum  to  the  newspapers: 
over  their  editorial  policies,  have  struck  “We  have  informed  all  the  cinema  thea- 
a  sharp  blow  at  these  agencies  through  ters  in  your  district  that  you  must  print 
adoption  by  members  of  the  Verein  "  -  xr 

Dcutscher  Zeitungs-Verleger,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
of  a  resolution  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
misuse  the  press. 

This  form  is  the  result  of  an  attack  on 
the  practitioners  of  newspaper-baiting, 
an  exjxjsition  of  their  methods  and  a 
criticism  of  the  German  press  for  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  their  influence  in  many 
cases  by  Prof.  Julius  Wollf,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  and  publisher  of 
the  Dresden  Neueste  Nachrichten,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  group.  Prof. 

Wollf  hit  not  only  the  publicity  seekers 
but  all  organizations  or  agencies  attempt¬ 
ing  to  influence  the  editorial  direction  of 
newspaper. 

A  form  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
publishers’  association  setting  forth  its 
resolution  to  uphold  the  editorial  dignity 
of  the  press,  and  this  is  dispatched  to 
all  seekers  after  free  mention  in  the 
news  columns.  It  reads  as  follows; 

“The  Verein  Deutscher  Zeitungs-Ver¬ 
leger,  the  German  newspapers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  decided  at  its  last  regular  meeting 
without  a  dissenting  voice  to  resist  with 
all  means  the  continuing  attempts  to 
misuse  the  press.  The  meml^rs,  to 
whom,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  all 
the  German  dailies  of  national,  district 
or  local  importance  belong,  are  thus 
obligated  to  reject  at  the  very  beginning 
every  effort  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  contents  of  their  newspaper.  Such 
efforts,  which  are  punishable  under  the 
modern  press  laws  of  other  countries, 
include  also  the  demand  that  advertising 
matter  be  published  free  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
or  that  paid  advertisements  have  either 
already  been  or  will  in  the  future  be 
inserted.  They  include  in  like  manner 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  organizations 
and  even  official  bodies  to  secure  free 
publicity  at  the  cost  of  the  newspaper 
and  of  its  independence  for  announce¬ 
ments  and  polemical  articles,  or  for  such 
matters  as  are  designed  to  answer 
criticism  or  to  refute  it,  and  hence  are 
designed  to  serve  the  private  ends  of 
such  individuals,  organizations  or  official 
bodies. 

“The  German  press,  whose  cleanness 
and  independence  have  always  been 
acknowledged  far  beyond  the  German 
liorders,  must  not  surrender  a  jot  of  its 
honorable  distinction  even  in  times  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  impression  that  influence 
over  the  press  can  be  secured  by  bring¬ 
ing  pressure  to  bear  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  above.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
right-thinking  citizen  to  support  the 
press  in  resisting  such  attempts.  The 
German  Publishers’  Association  will  sup¬ 
port  with  every  means  in  its  power  any 
newspaper  that  is  damaged  or  threatened 
with  damage  as  a  result  of  its  correct 
attitude.” 

Prof.  Wollf, 


“We  have  seen  in  Baden  how  far  de¬ 
mands  of  this  kind  can  go.  In  that 
state  a  health  resort  threatened  a  Baden 
newspaper  that  if  it  should  again  dare 
to  report  that  snow  conditions  on  this 
or  that  day  were  not  favorable  for  ski¬ 
ing,  the  ‘association’  would  go  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  paper’s  advertisements  would 
be  taken  away. 

“A  further  attempt  is  made  to 
limit  by  effective  pressure  the  editors’ 
right  to  indulge  in  criticism.  We  have 
even  had  to  bring  a  court  action  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  one  case. 

“A  writer  sent  a  flowery  circular  to 
different  newspapers,  offering  to  secure 
publicity  in  this  manner.  He  also  sent 
an  interesting  article  entitled,  ‘What  do 
we  learn  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  Edda 
and  Gudrun?’  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  notice  concerning  a  book.  His 
article  amounted  to  about  800  lines. 
The  ‘Zeitungs-Verlag’  issued  a  warning 
against  the  man,  and  he  sued  it  for 
damages.  Happily  the  court  threw  the 
case  out. 

“The  second  category  of  dangers  con¬ 
sists  in  the  attempts  of  combinations  of 
advertisers  to  secure  a  direct  influence 
over  the  editorial  end  of  the  papers  by 
threatening  economic  damage,  or  what 
is  regarded  as  such.  There  are  people 
who  do  this  for  ideal  ends,  such  as  the 
Good  Templar  organizations.  But  there 
is  one  thing  we  should  not  suffer  even 
for  ideal  reasons :  we  must  not  let  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  be  moved  by  economic 
damage  instead  of  by  the  force  of 
reasoning.  A  firm  of  booksellers  in  a 
town  suffering  from  a  severe  epidemic 
of  typhoid  demainded  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  these  publish  no  more  re¬ 
ports  about  the  epidemic,  and  threatened 
that  if  the  demand  were  not  complied 
with,  it  would  see  to  it  that  the  news¬ 
papers  would  suffer  both  in  circulation 
and  in  the  number  of  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  same  factor  runs  like  a  red 
thread  through  all  these  attempts.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  to  compel  by 


SYNDICATE  MANAGER  SAILS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


in  his  address,  told  the 
publishers  they  are  facing  dangers  not 
only  menacing  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  but  also  to  the  newspaper  business 
itself.  Speaking  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  in  sending  warnings  of  pub¬ 
licity  seekers  to  its  members,  the  vice- 
president  cited  a  number  of  examples  of 
attempts  to  get  advertising  into  the  news 
columns.  He  declared  these  attempts, 
quite  apart  from  material  damage,  bring 
with  them  the  danger  that  propaganda 
may  be  injected  into  the  newspapers  for 
things  which  should  not  be  encouraged 
by  them. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  getting  free 
mention  and  some  of  the  attempts  to 
choke  off  editorial  criticism  and  suppress 
unfavorable  news  put  in  force  by  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  and  public  officials,  as 
related  by  Prof.  Wollf,  were  amazing 


Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
Mrs.  Connolly  sailed  Aug.  10  on  board  the  S.S.  California  for  California. 
They  plan  to  spend  a  month  in  Los  Angeles,  returning  to  New  York  early  in 

September. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  GEORGE  R.  HAYES 


ELZEY  G.  BURKAM 
Publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(0.)  Herald  and  Dayton 
Journal 


Advertising 

T\  2,417,683 
#  V  lines  I 


Circulation 

(MfiE)  f 

552,834  # 


new 


During  July  The  Kansas  City  Star  circulated  an  average  of 
277,523  paid  copies  each  evening  and  an  average  of  275,311 
paid  copies  each  morning.  The  daily  average  output,  morning 
and  evening,  was  552,834  copies,  nearly  DOUBLE  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  other  newspaper  west  of  Chicago. 


The  daily  gain  over  July  1928  was  55,164  copies' — 
which  The  Star  is  offering  at  no  increase  in  advertising  rate. 

The  advertising  lineage  for  July  (morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  was  2,417,683  lines.  The  Star’s  largest  July  lineage.  The 
increase  over  July  of  last  year  was  344,998  lines. 


MORNING  275,311 
Ult|p  mppkig  ^tar  465,880 


EVENING  277,523 


SUNDAY  297,375 


r 
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JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  ILL-FITTED  TO 
TAKE  COURSES,  N.  Y.  EDITOR  FINDS 

Bad  Spellers  Unfamiliar  With  Principles  of  English  Grammar 
Turned  Out  hy  High  Schools,  Barrett  Declares  After 
Term  as  Teacher  at  Colorado  University 


HE  whole  structure  of  journalistic 
education  in  colleges  and  schools  of 
journalism  of  the  country  is  receiving  a 
serious  setback 
in  the  astonish¬ 
ing  unprepared¬ 
ness  for  such 
specialized  study 
evidciKed  by  stu- 
dents  entering 
these  courses,  in 
the  opinion  of 
James  \V.  Bar¬ 
rett,  city  editor 
of  the  New  York 
World,  who  re¬ 
cently  spent  a 
month  as  teacher 
in  journalism  at 
the  University  of 


James  \V.  Barrett 


Colorado  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 

“The  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
forcibly  during  my  exi)erience  as  a 
teacher  of  journalism,”  the  World's  city 
editor  declared,  “was  the  realization  that 
we  are  permitting  young  men  and  women 
to  go  into  journalism,  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  field,  without  a  proper  foundation. 
The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  a  great 
many  of  them  can  neither  spell,  write 
nor  read  a  newspaper  intelligently.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  courses  in  feature  and 
editorial  writing  they  should  take  high 
school  or  grammar  school  English. 
Some  teachers  in  the  English  department 
at  Colorado  University  told  me  that  bad 
spelling  has  become  such  an  acute  prob¬ 
lem  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
the  required  minimum  for  a  student  from 
5,000  to  2,000  words.” 

Mr.  Barrett,  an  alumnus  of  Colorado 
University,  was  invited  to  teach  a  class 
in  journalism  during  the  first  term  of  the 
summer  quarter,  and  he  returned  to  his 
desk  on  Park  Row  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  that  he  doesn't  have  to  teach 
for  a  living,  he  said  this  week.  The 
classes  were  enjoyable,  though,  he  de-. 
dared,  and  his  contact  with  the  students 
was  pleasant  during  his  stay  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

In  expressing  his  opinion  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  journalism,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  explained  he  was  not  intending  to 
criticise  the  University  of  Colorado  but 
that  the  conditions  he  mentioned  were 
perhaps  prevalent  in  the  great  majority 
of  journalism  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

“The  journalism  department  of  Colo¬ 
rado  University,  while  not  yet  a  separate 
school,  is  rated  high  among  the  schools 
of  the  country,”  he  said.  “And  Prof. 
Ralph  L.  Crossman,  its  director,  is  given 
high  rank  by  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any 
question  about  the  university  being  a 
standard  school  offering  a  standard 
course.  The  students,  while  I  was  there, 
were  for  the  most  part  summer  students.” 

Commenting  on  the  information  he  re¬ 
ceived  regarding  reduction  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  words  a  student  must  be 
able  to  spell,  Mr.  Barrett  said ; 

“The  failure  of  lower  schools  to  turn 
out  good  spellers,  grammarians  and  writ¬ 
ers  of  English  is  frequently  covered  by 
specialization  in  other  courses  such  as 
the  sciences,  but  this  failure  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  in  reference  to  journalism. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  journalism 
teacher  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  neg¬ 
lect  sown  by  grade  and  high  school 
teachers.  In  other  courses  there  is  not 
so  much  reason  for  complaint,  but  in 
newspaper  work,  where  accuracy  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  the  admission  of 
a  bad  speller  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime. 

"Another  fault  of  pre-journalism 
teachers  is  that  they  make  no  effort  to 
teach  the  habit  of  newspaper  reading. 
My  first  day  on  the  job  at  Colorado  I 
gave  the  students  a  test  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  and,  while  some  came  out  well  manv 
of  the  answers  were,  indeed,  distressing.” 

The  tests  consisted  of  simple  identifi¬ 
cation  of  persons  and  places.  One 


of  the  questions  was:  “Identify  briefly, 
as  for  a  newspaper,  Lindbergh,  Morrow, 
Dawes,  Lloyd  George,  Rosika  Schwim- 
mer,  Upton  Sinclair  (who  was  at  that 
time  suing  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Neu's)  ;  locate  and  describe  Wall  Street, 
the  Latin  Quarter,  Greenwich  Village, 
Palestine,  etc. 

“I  was  horrified  at  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers,”  Mr.  Barrett  declared.  “One  girl 
identified  Lloyd  George  as  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Latin  Quarter  was  declared 
by  another  student  to  be  the  newspaper 
name  for  Nicaragua  and  other  central 
American  countries.  Upton  Sinclair  was 
put  in  jail  for  an  oil  scandal ;  Harry 
Thaw  was  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  and  the  most  priceless  gem  of 
all,  I  think,  was  the  identification  of  Pal¬ 
estine  as  a  city  in  Egypt,  noted  for  its 
Bible  references. 

“Wall  Street,  despite  its  fame,  also 
received  a  new  designation  as  a  place  in 
New  York  where  wealthy  people  live. 

“It  would  lie  too  pqinful  to  recite  any 
more  examples  and  unfair  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  because  most  of  them  are  probably 
not  a  whit  different  from  students  in 
other  journalism  schools.  They  arc  just 
average  nice  boys  and  girls  with  average 
education  and  a  pronounced  weakness  for 
petting  in  class.” 

A  system  of  clipping  and  filing  news 
items  should  be  established  in  every 
school  and  department  ot  journalism, 
Colorado’s  guest  teacher  believes. 

“The  absolute  indifference  of  students 
and  faculty  toward  the  clipping  and  fil¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  stories  was  amazing,” 
he  said.  “In  this  respect  Colorado  is  no 
worse  than  47  others,  but  this  indiffer¬ 
ence  falls  with  particularly  bad  effect 
on  newspaper  courses  because  in  news¬ 
paper  work  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a 
story  lies  in  the  possession  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  background  of  facts. 
My  students  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
getting  timely  information  on  the 
Schwimmer  and  Macintosh  cases,  the 
tariff,  the  Chine.se  crisis  and  so  forth. 

“Campus  indifference  to  current  news 
was  indicated,  I  think,  in  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  hy  the  journalism 
class  for  one  issue  of  the  ‘Silver  and 
G<ild,’  a  student  publication,  to  members 
of  the  faculty  on  the  Schwimmer  and 
Macintosh  stories.  There  were  200  ques¬ 
tionnaires  mailed  to  the  summer  faculty. 
These  were  100  per  cent  deliverable,  lie- 
cause  everyone  addressed  lived  at  the 
University  and  could  be  reached  through 
the  'campus  mail,  yet  only  42  answered 
and  many  of  these  excused  themselves 
from  expressing  opinions  on  the  ground 
that  they  hadn’t  read  much  about  the 
cases  in  question. 

“I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  criticizing  my  alma  mater  and  I 
would  not  say  anything  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  I  encountered  except  that  I  feel 


Times  Gains  in 
Radio  Advertising 

In  thn  month  of  July  and  la  the 
flrst  »even  monthw  of  1029,  The  New 
York  Time*  piibllHhed  more  radio 
advertlNinr  and  ahowed  a  rreater 
aain  in  that  claaRiflration  than  any 
other  standard  -  Hired  New  Y’ork 
morning  newspaper. 

In  July  The  Times  printed  S3.7S2 
tines  of  radio  advertisina.  an  exeess 
of  1.460  lines  over  an,v  other  stand- 
ard-siced  momlna  newspaper  and  a 
Rain  of  430%  over  the  eorrespondlna 
period  last  year. 

In  the  iirst  seven  months  of  1930, 
The  Times  published  385,710  lines  of 
radio  advertisina.  53,318  lines  more 
than  any  other  standard-sized  morn- 
ina  newspaper  and  a  aain  of  116% 
over  the  eorrespondina  period  in 
1938. 
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they  may  be  typical  of  the  entire  system 
of  journalistic  education.” 

The  writers  of  text  books  on  journal¬ 
ism  came  in  for  a  share  of  criticism  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  cited  an  example  of 
what  he  considered  gross  inexperience 
on  the  part  of  one  author. 

“A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  text 
books  written  by  professors  of  journal¬ 
ism  without  any  experience  except,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  copy  desk,”  he  stated.  “One 
authority  in  giving  an  example  of  a 
model  subway  accident  story  in  which  a 
young  girl,  Annie  Hagen,  saved  an  old 
man  from  being  ground  to  death  under 
the  wheels  of  a  train,  made  no  mention 
of  the  girl's  age.  There  was  no  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  girl  except  the  statement  that 
she  quit  school  to  take  a  job.  She  could 
have  been  anywhere  from  14  to  24  years 
old.  He  got  the  man’s  age  in,  though, 
with  great  fidelity.”  -- 

Regardless  of  the  faults  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  system,  lack  of  preliminary  founda¬ 
tion  for  students  and  indifference  of 
faculty  members  to  news,  Mr.  Barrett 
declared  he  “had  a  grand  time  alto¬ 
gether”  in  his  short  teaching  experience. 

“But  if  I  were  establishing  a  school  of 
journalism,”  he  concluded,  “the  first 
thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  set  up  a 
clipping  bureau.  If  that  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it.” 


MACFADDEN  EDITOR  NAMED 

Henry  P.  Plank,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  was  named  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Times-Union  by  Todd 
Barton,  president  and  general  manager, 
to  succeed  William  A.  Hendrick,  former 
publisher.  The  paper  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  MacFadden  Publications, 
Inc. 


AUTO  AD  MAN  PRAISES! 
L.  A.  TIMES  STAND  ^ 


Daily’s  Action  in  Eliminating  Freal 
Automobile  Publicity  Seen  at  ' 
Salutary  Step  by  Durant 
Official 


Following  its  action  in  barring  freel! 
publicity  in  its  automotive  section,  thrf 
Los  Angeles  Times  received  the  follow^ 
ing  letter  from  Bryan  Warman,  adver-i 
tising  manager  of  the  Durant  Motor! 
Company  of  Michigan: 

“There  is,  as  you  undoubtedly  know, 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  both  pro  and 
con,  amongst  automobile  advertisers  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  so-called  ‘automo¬ 
bile  section.’ 

“Some  automobile  sections  of  our 
newspapers  are  excellent,  some  are  medi¬ 
ocre  and  some  are  terrible.  Although  I 
believe  there  is  a  general  trend  toward 
bettering  the  editorial  contents  of  these 
sections. 

“It  has  often  been  said  that  a  news¬ 
paper  to  justify  automobile  lineage 
should  have  automotive  interest  in  its 
columns,  but  not  necessarily  should  this 
interest  consist  of  reprints  of  the  vast 
amount  of  canned  material  that  is  senti 
out  by  automobile  companies. 

“W'hen  you  take  out  the  automobile 
section  and  make  it  an  outdoor  section 
you  are  placing  the  automotive  interest 
where  it  belongs  and  it  should  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  still  give  your  auto-, 
mobile  advertisers  the  co-operation  that 
they  expect,  but  in  a  lietter  setting  and,) 
I  think,  a  greater  opportunity  as  far  as 
the  material  you  use  is  concerned.” 


They  reach  the  home  when 
there  is  time  for  careful  read¬ 
ing  and  analysis.  TTiey  are  all 
Associated  Press  franchise 
holders  and  are  built  to  appeal 
to  the  entire  family. 


Booth  Newspapers 

Are  All 

Evening  Newspapers 


Booth  Newspapers  Are  Metropolitan 

They  carry  the  finest  of  special  features  that 
are  usually  found  in  cities  of  much  larger  size 
and  so  satisfy  their  readers  that  other  dailies 
are  seldom  found  in  these  homes  while 
practically  every  home  receives  its  Booth 
Newspaper. 


Daily  Average  Circulation .  280,494 

Combined  ABC  Statement  for  period  ending  March  31,  1929. 

Grad  Rapids  Press  Flint  Dally  Jonmal 
I  Saginaw  Daily  News  Jacksen  Ctizen  Patriot  Mnskegon  Chronicle 
I  Kalamazoo  Gazette  Ray  CHy  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Da3y  News 

1.  A.  KlsKINg  Emmtmm  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Wm&t^rn  Rmprmamntmiiv^ 

Eamt  42iid  St.,  Nmw  Ycsrii  ISO  North  Michifmn  Avo.,  Chicago 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

j  Ctntral  OtKea:  3500  BtM  Bldg.,  Datroit,  or  any  nawtpapar  liatad.  \ 
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Preparation  of  striking  pagelayouts. 
Selecting  photographs  of  interest. 
Writing  captions  that  sparkle. 
Effective  circulation  methods. 
Preparing  advertisements  that  pull. 
Training  your  solicitors  to  sell. 
Cooperation  on  national  accounts. 
Quality  printing  on  close  schedule. 


THAT  is  Art  Gravure  Service 
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Special  Supplements 
For  M  any  Others 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVEI.ANIT  ' 


special  Rotogravure  Supplements 

Sources  of  Extra  Circulation  and  Profits 
for  Your  Newspaper 


One  of  the  noblest  functions  of  the  journalist  is  to 
record  the  great  commemorations,  the  great  dedica¬ 
tions,  of  local  events  that  mean  so  much  in  the  history 
of  every  community.  These  great  public  occasions  are 
milestones  in  local  history,  and  well-beloved  is  the 
newspaper  that  commits  them  to  permanent  record  in 
its  columns. 

Each  period  in  newspaper  publishing  has  had  its 
style  in  covering  these  events,  but  the  greatest  forward 
step  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment,  with  its  marvelous  facility  for  superb  photo¬ 
graphic  recording  of  passing  events.  Treasured  in 
thousands  of  family  archives  today  are  special  roto¬ 
gravure  supplements  containing  pictorial  history  of 
celebrated  local  events. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  have  shared  in  the 
production  of  hundreds  of  these  special  supplements, 
which  have  brought  the  accolade  of  public  approval  to 
the  thoughtful,  foresighted  editors  who  published 
them. 


If  there  is  to  be  an  important  anniversary,  dedica¬ 
tion  or  other  public  occurrence  of  more  than  passing 
interest  in  your  community  this  year,  why  not  give  it 
a  fitting  observation  with  a  special  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment?  We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  start  it,  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  many  other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  issued  them. 

Special  supplements  contain  not  only  prestige 
possibilities  for  you,  but  also  profit  possibilities.  For 
they  help  business  and  circulation. 

Getting  organized  to  publish  a  special  rotogravure 
section  is  easy  with  the  aid  of  an  Art  Gravure  repre¬ 
sentative  to  place  our  experience  and  facilities  at  your 
disposal. 

Ask  our  office  nearest  you  to  send  you  scMne 
specimens  of  special  sections,  or,  let  an  Art  Gravure 
representative  call  and  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

Make  a  special  rotogravure  section  the  high  spot 
this  year  in  point  of  business  done  and  local  interest 
aroused. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 

PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  31  Street  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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CRIMINAL  LIBEL  CHARGE  DISMISSED  AS 
EDITOR  UPHOLDS  STATEMENTS 

H.  L.  Baggerly,  California  Publisher,  Repeats  in  Court  Original 
Assertion  That  Judge,  in  Remitting  Fine  to  Rich  Girl, 
Kow-towed  to  Wealth 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL.,  Aug.  14.— Widely 
heralded  as  a  decisive  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
criminal  libel  charges  brought  against 
H.  L.  Baggerly,  publisher  of  the  Los 


Gatos  (Cal.)  Afail  Nnvs.  by  police  judge 
Percy  O’Connor  were  dismissed  as  the 
culmination  of  Baggerly’s  preliminary 
examination  on  the  charge  in  justice 
court  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  Aug.  13. 

The  motion  for  dismissal  came  as  a 
dramatic  climax  to  the  second  day  of 
the  hearing,  and  was  made  by  the  prose¬ 
cuting  officer,  deputy  district  attorney 
Frank  Waterhouse,  at  the  request  of 
Judge  O’Connor  himself. 

Baggerly  had  occupied  the  witness 
chair  throughout  the  day,  and  on  exami¬ 
nation  and  cross  examination  defended 
vigorously  the  statements  in  his  paper  of 
July  25  criticising  Judge  0’G)nnor  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  wealthy 
San  Francisco  girl,  was  freed  in  the  San 
Jose  Police  Court,  over  which  Judge 
O’Connor  presides,  on  charges  of  driv¬ 
ing  while  drunk,  possession  of  liquor,  and 
reckless  driving.  The  first  two  charges 
were  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  officer  and  when  she  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  third  charge,  Judge  O’Connor  fined 
her  $.50  and  suspended  sentence. 

Paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  two  arti¬ 
cles  Judge  O’Connor  objected  to,  were 
read  to  Baggerly.  Again  and  again  the 
publisher  replied  “I  believed,  and  still 
believe  them  to  be  true.” 

Asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  when 
he  published  the  statement  that  ’’Judge 
O’Connor  kow-towed  to  social  standing 
and  political  and  financial  influence  and 
remitted  the  fine”  Baggerly  explained: 

“I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now 
that  in  the  Josephine  Grant  case  there 
was  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  and 
that  Judge  O’Connor  was  responsible. 
Ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  bench 
Judge  O’Connor  has  had  the  reputation 
of  giving  people  the  limit  in  cases  in 
which  liquor  is  involved.  In  the  Grant 
case  the  regular  rule  was  suspended,  the 
eyes  of  justice  were  blindfolded.  I  felt 
that  Judge  O’Connor  had  been  awed  by 
the  affluence  of  the  girl  and  had  deferred 
to  wealth.” 

Despite  the  vigor  of  his  criticism, 
Baggerly  repeatedly  affirmed  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  that  he  had  no  malice  toward 
Judge  O’Connor,  that  his  feeling  toward 


him  had  been  friendly,  pointing  out  that 
as  publisher  of  the  San  Jose  News  he 
had  supported  him  in  his  election  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  office  of  police  judge,  and 
again  when  he  aspired  to  Congress.  He 


was  still  friendly  toward  the  judge  when 
he  critici.sed  him,  Baggerly  averred.  "My 
purpose  was  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  to  uphold  respect  for 
the  courts,”  he  said. 

L'pon  cfoss-examination  Baggerly 
again  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
animated  by  any  personal  feeling  against 
O’Connor,  and  repeated  that  he  had  not 
and  had  no  intention  of  accusing  the 
official  of  corruption. 

“I  had  not  and  have  now  no  idea  of 
malice  toward  him.”  Baggerly  said,  in 
response  to  questions  from  Waterhouse, 
the  prosecuting  officer,  “I  believe  he  is 
honest,  that  he  got  no  money  from  the 
Grants,  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  any 
conspiracy  in  the  Grant  case.” 

At  this  point  Waterhouse  asked  a  re¬ 
cess,  went  into  consultation  with  Bag¬ 
gerly’s  attorneys,  and  then  came  the 
motion  for  dismissal. 

“At  Judge  O’Connor’s  request,” 
Waterhouse  addressed  the  Court,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  the  articles  in  question  were 
not  intended  to  charge  Judge  O’Connor 
with  malfeasance,  misfeasance  or  non¬ 
feasance  in  office,  and  were  not  in¬ 
tended  in  anyway  to  reflect  on  his  in¬ 
tegrity  or  honesty.  The  people  move  for 
dismissal.” 

As  the  motion  was  granted,  Herbert 
C.  Jones,  chief  counsel  for  Baggerly 
addressed  the  Court : 

"The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  correctly  states  the  views  of  Mr. 
Baggerly  as  they  were  outlined  on  the 
stand,  and  as  his  counsel  has  known 
them  from  the  beginning  of  this  case. 
Mr.  Baggerly’s  sole  interest  in  the  case 
is  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  permitted  and  guaranteed  to  it 
under  the  Constitution;  that  freedom  of 
stating  truthfully,  as  the  editor  or  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  newspaper  knows  the  facts 
to  be,  coupled  with  what  the  law  desig¬ 
nates  is  fair  comment.  That  is  the  only 
thing  Mr.  Baggerly  has  been  interested 
in,  and  that  is  the  principle  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  party  to  this  case  or 
any  other  case. 

“What  we  feel  is  that  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
vindicated,  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Baggerly 


GOVERNOR  CONGRATULATES 
EDITOR  ON  VICTORY 

Among  scores  of  congratulatory 
messages  received  by  H.  L. 
Baggerly,  Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  pub¬ 
lisher,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the 
criminal  libel  charge  against  him 
was  one  from  Governor  C.  C. 
Young,  of  California,  reading: 
“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  criminal  libel 
charge  against  you.” 


is  concerned  my  judgment  is  that  there 
is  no  citizen  in  the  community  who 
renders  a  greater  public  service.  On 
no  occasion  when  there  has  been  pres¬ 
sure,  social,  financial,  or  political 
brought  to  bear,  has  he  been  influenced.” 

Jones’  statement,  which  brought  the 
case  to  a  close,  was  greeted  with  a  burst 
of  applause  from  the  throng  which  had 
liacked  the  courtroom  throughout  the 
two  days  of  the  hearing. 

Baggerly,  commenting  upon  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  charge  said ; 

“My  only  interest  in  this  case  was 
to  maintain  the  right  of  the  press  to 
comment  upon  the  acts  of  public  officials 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good.  I 
believed,  and  still  believe.  Judge  O’Con¬ 
nor  made  an  error  in  judgment  in  the 
disposition  of  the  cases  against  Josephine 
Grant.” 

Judge  O’Connor  made  this  statement: 
“My  integrity  was  vindicated  by  the  re¬ 
peated  statements  of  Mr.  Baggerly  that 
at  no  time  did  he  believe  I  had  been 
guilty  of  rpisconduct.  That  was  all  the 
satisfaction  I  sought  to  secure  at  any 
time.” 

In  the  issue  of  his  weekly  which  ap¬ 
peared  two  days  after  the  trial  ended, 
Baggerly  reiterated  his  demand  that  the 
grand  jury  probe  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Grant  case,  and  urged  that  she 
*  be  arrested  and  tried  on  new  charges. 
In  this  movement  he  has  the  support 
of  at  least  a  dozen  organizations  which 
have  passed  resolutions  making  the  same 
request. 

The  case  aroused  unusual  interest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  made  Baggerly  the 
subject  of  commendatory  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  various  newspapers,  and  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  scores  of  messages  of  com¬ 
mendation,  one  from  Governor  C.  C. 
Young  of  California. 

The  two  articles  to  which  Judge 
O’Connor  took  exception  were  Bagger¬ 
ly’s  “Man  on  the  Street”  column,  and  a 
communication  signed  “San  Jose  Suh- 
scriber,”  the  author  of  which  Baggerly 
declined  to  reveal. 


TRANSIT  FARE  BOOST  HIT 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Shows  Com¬ 
pany  Already  Making  Big  Profit 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  its 
battle  against  exorbitant  profits  for 
p'ublic  utilities  in  St.  Louis,  on  Aug.  7 
published  a  comprehensive  and  easily 
understoixl  audit  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  St.  Gniis  Public  Service 
Company,  operator  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Service  Company,  operator  of  the 
St.  Louis  street  car  system.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  issued  a  report,  in  anticipation 
of  requesting  10  cent  fares  in  place  of 
8  cents  now  charged,  indicating  it  had 
failed  by  $1,128,205  to  earn  a  “fair 
rental”  on  its  property  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July  1. 

The  company  claimed  it  was  entitled 
to  7.14  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $65,000,000.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  experts  analyzed  the  report  and 
announced  that  “earnings  for  the  first 
full  year  of  the  straight  8-cent  fare 
amounted  to  26  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock.”  The  story  was  carrier!  on  page 

one.  - - 

HEARST  RADIO  BARRED 

The  application  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  for  permission  to  build  a  short 
wave  radio  station  at  McCloud.  Calif, 
to  be  used  in  communicating  with  sta¬ 
tion  KUP,  the  .S'an  Franciso  F.raminer 
station,  has  been  denied  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  The  station  was  to 
have  been  of  50  watts  of  power  and  on  a 
frequency  of  5295  kilrKycles. 


LINDY  CALLS  UP  PAPER, 
INVITES  INTERVIEW 


Amazed  Cleveland  New*  Staff  Un¬ 
convinced  at  First  That  It 
Wasn’t  Hoax — Aviator 
Tells  Plans 


To  quote  the  story  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  News,  Aug.  13 :  “Believe 
it  or  not — Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
following  a  surprise  visit  to  Cleveland 
with  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  Tuesday,  actually 
telephoned  a  newspaper  office  and  thereby 
threw  reporters,  copy  readers  and  even 
the  staid  editors  into  a  state  of  in¬ 
credulity.” 

Colonel  Lindbergh  actually  asked  the 
Cleveland  News  to  interview  him.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  on  record  that  the 
ordinarily  reticent  conqueror  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  who  has  spent  most  of  his  energy 
eluding  reporters,  voluntarily  sought  out 
newspapermen  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
his  name  into  print. 

Lindbergh  and  his  wife  slipped  quietly 
into  Cleveland,  Monday  night,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Lindberj^’s  relatives  here.  TTie 
visit  was  typical  of  Lindtiergh.  It  was  un¬ 
announced  and  filled  with  cautious  at¬ 
tempts  at  avoiding  publicity.  Yet  A.  E. 
E.  Bergener,  city  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  learned  of  the  preseiKe  of  the 
Lindberghs  in  Cleveland.  William  G. 
Millhonc,  staff  reporter,  was  dispatched 
to  the  home  of  the  relatives,  Mrs.  Charles 
Long  Cutter,  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  and  ^Iiss  Anne  Spencer  Cutter, 
an  aunt. 

Millhone  was  not  allowed  to  see  Lind¬ 
bergh.  however.  F'inally  he  recalled  to 
the  members  of  the  household  who  did 
talk  with  him  the  consideration  that  had 
been  .shown  by  his  fellow  reporters  on  the 
Cleveland  News  to  Mrs.  IJndbergh  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  here  just  before 
her  marriage  to  the  flying  colonel. 

A  short  while  later  Arthur  F.  Spaeth, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  News  picked 
up  his  phone  and  barked  a  salutation  into 
the  transmitter. 

“This  is  Colonel  Lindbergh  talking,” 
came  the  response. 

“W-W-Well,  Colonel,  would  you  mind 
telling  us  the  purpose  of  your  visit?” 
Spaeth  managed  to  ask. 

The  colonel’s  answer  gave  him  time 
to  recover  from  his  astonishment  and  the 
interview  over  the  phone  was  under  way. 
Lindbergh  explained  that  he  had  phoned 
to  answer  questions  which  the  News 
might  wish  to  put  to  him. 

When  Spaeth  finished  he  turned  to  Ber¬ 
gener  and  explained  that  he  had  been  in 
the  most  unique  position  yet  attained  by 
a  newspaper  man,  that  of  being  the  first 
voluntarily  sought  out  by  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh  for  an  interview. 

Bergener,  however,  considered  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  well  known  reticence  and 
immediately  ordered  a  check  on  the  inter¬ 
view.  Jack  B.  Clowser,  another  staff  re¬ 
porter,  was  told  to  call  the  Cutter  home 
immediately  to  determine  whether  it  had 
really  been  the  colonel  who  had  phoned. 
Clowser,  too,  got  a  surprise,  for  it  was 
the  colonel  himself  who  answered  his  call 
and  somewhat  amusedly  assured  him  that 
it  was  he  who  had  called  the  News.  The 
story  as  written  by  Clowser  for  later 
editions  of  the  News  that  same  day  is 
as  carried  in  the  following  paragraph : 

“We’re  just  here  for  a  short  visit  with 
Mrs.  Lindbergh’s  grandmother  and  aunt” 
(the  latter  being  Miss  Annie  Spencer 
Cutter),  the  flyer  replied  in  businesslike 
tones. 

“Yes,  we  are  leaving  the  city  later  to¬ 
day,”  the  colonel  replied  to  another  query, 
and  upon  being  quizzed  as  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  declared  that  he  “was  not  sure,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  often  do  not  decide  where 
we  are  going  until  we  get  into  the  air.” 


DAILY  ENTERS  FLOAT 

The  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script  entered  an  elaborate  float  in  the 
LSOth  anniversary  parade  of  Buckland, 
Mass.,  on  Aug.  7.  The  Transcript’s 
entry  took  second  prize,  first  being  cap¬ 
tured  by  an  ancient  stage  coach  on  which 
rode  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen. 


H.  L.  Baggerly,  Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  Publisher,  at  his  desk  after  libel  acquittal 


L. 


/ 
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CZECH  JOURNALISM  ENCOURAGED  BY 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

Fund  Set  Aside  Last  Year  for  School  of  Journalism — Country, 
Size  of  Illinois,  Has  2,000  Papers — Newspaper  Man 
Works  Under  Good  Conditions 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PRAGUE,  Czecho-Slovakia  —  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  more  or 
less  glorified.  The  political  creation  of 
Professors  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  and 
Eduard  Benes  received  the  breath  of 
national  life  through  the  instrumentality 
of  propaganda,  and  now  the  nation  is 
seeking  to  perpetuate  itself  through  dili¬ 
gent  encouragement  of  the  press  atid 
printed  word. 

The  Prague  Government  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  the  world  that  includes 
in  its  annual  official  budget  money  for 
the  advancement  of  journalism.  The 
Iasi  year’s  budget  set  aside  7.SO,000 
crowns  for  the  creation  of  a  School  of 
Journalism  in  the  High  School  for 
Political  Sciences — a  procedure  which 
the  officials  expect  to  continue  and  en¬ 
large  upon. 

Although  only  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  its  13,- 
500,000  inhabitants  of  eight  or  more 
distinct'  nationalities,  already  has  more 
than  2,000  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Of  this  numlier  about  710  are  published 
in  the  capital  city,  Prague,  which  has 
a  (xipulatiun  of  676,657.  Naturally  the 
journalistic  life  of  the  nation  centers  in 
Prague,  where  the  “Prague  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’’  has  negotiated  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  publishers  which  governs 
their  relationship. 

While  salaries  are  not  high,  compared 
with  American  standards,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  journalist  is  much  better  off 
than  most  of  his  mid-European  collea¬ 
gues.  Also  in  comparison  to  salaries 
paid  to  government  officials  and  “intel¬ 
lectual  workers’’  he  has  little  to  com¬ 
plain  about.  His  special  status  entitles 
him  to  many  “extras.”  Bookstores,  for 
example  extend  a  di.scount  on  all 

purchases  while  the  railways,  trams  and 
other  lines  of  communication  also  give 
a  similar  reduction  in  fares. 

The  highest  recorded  monthly  salary 
paid  to  a  journalist  or  editor  to  date 
is  only  10,000  crowns  (about  3(K)  dollars) 
but  the  purchasing  value  of  10,000  crowns 
in  Prague  exceeds  that'  of  $500  in  an 
average  American  city.  ReiK)rters  re¬ 
ceive  between  2,0(X)  to  3,()(X)  crowns 
monthly,  with  the  minimum  wage  for 
“cub  reporters”  fixed  at  1,()(K)  crowns 
or  thirty  dollars  per  month.  On  the 
otherhand  practically  every  newspaix-r- 
man  draws  a  “lodging  allowance”  of 
20%  of  his  salary  with  additional  grants 
of  three  to  six  dollars  per  child.  It  is 
also  a  recognized  custom  for  publishers 
to  give  journalists  an  extra  month’s 
salary  as  a  “Christmas  Box”  each  year 
and  in  Prague  the  habit  is  a  quarterly 
affair,  an  extra  month’s  bonus  being 
paid  on  March,  July  and  September  15th. 
Consequently  the  newspaperman  earn¬ 
ing  a  yearly  salary  of  30, (KX)  crowns  in 
reality  receives  another  6,(K)0  to  8,0(X) 
crowns  for  “lodging”  and  10,000  crowns 
as  “bonus”  making  his  annual  earning 
capacity  in  the  vicinity  of  48,(K)0  to 
50,000  crowns  when  his  special  privi¬ 
leges  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Obviously  a  salary  with  a  purchasing 
power  of  $2,500  would  not  appeal  to  a 
newspaperman  of  Philadelphia  —  but 
Prague  and  Philadelphia  are  entirely 
different  cities. 

Like  most  Socialist  government's  in 
Europe  the  Czecho- Slovakian  regime 
smacks  considerably  of  paternalism.  The 
well-being  of  the  group  supersedes  tne 
liberty  of  the  individual — in  respect  to 
workers.  And  the  Czecho-Slovakian 
newspaperman  is  a  “worker”  rather  than 
the  “individualist”  he  is  in  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  legal  protection 
accorded  newspaper  workers  by  the  old 
Dual  Monarchy  still  exists  in  many 
districts  while  the  post-war  laws  of  the 
new  Republic  extend  this  protection — 
and  supervision. 

•  The  Austro-Hungarian  pre-war  acts 


for  example,  govern  discharges  from 
service.  'Throughout  Czecho-Slovakia  a 
journalist  is  legally  entitled  to  from  one 
month  to  six  weeks  notice.  However 
custom  decrees  from  three  months  to 
even  a  year’s  notice  must'  be  given.  In 
Bohemia,  for  example,  a  “responsible 
editor”  never  is  discharged  without  a 
year’s  notice  while  an  assistant  editor 
gets  six  months  time  in  which  to  find 
a  new  post.  A  writer  of  over  five  years 
service  with  a  single  newspaper  get's  the 
same  and  all  other  employes  receive  three 
months.  The  publisher  must  also  allow 
on  an  average  of  three  weeks  ad¬ 
ditional  on  full  pay  in  which  a  journalist 
is  supposed  to  seek  employment. 

Hours  of  work  are  determined,  in 
Prague,  by  the  Collective  Agreement 
which  specifies  seven  hours  per  day  at 
a  desk,  to  be  divided  in  not  more  than 
two  shifts.  The  General  Act  of  1918 
governs  journalist’s  hours  over  the  whole 
country  where  s]>ecial  agreements  are 
not  in  force.  It  provides  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  six-day  week. 

In  organization  the  journalists  of 
Czecho-Siovakia  are  far  advanced  al¬ 
though  most  of  their  associations  are 
grouiH-d  geographically  or  according  to 
nationality  or  specialization.  The  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  Czecho-Slovak  Journalists  and 
the  German  Press  Association,  which 
have  about  8(X)  members,  stand  on 
grounds  of  professional  defense  alone. 
The  Association  of  Slovak  Journalists, 
the  News-Writers  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Social  Democratic  Party,  and  similar 
organizations  exist  primarily  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  their  members — politi¬ 
cally-.  socially  and  culturally. 

Women  are  gradually  assuming  an 
important  role  in  Czech  journalism — at 
the  moment  more  than  thirty  out  of  every 
1000  journalists  recorded,  being  of  that 
sex.  Poland,  of  the  Succession  States, 
alone  has  a  greater  percentage,  between 
six  and  seven  per  cent  of  newspaper 
workers  in  that  country  being  women. 

ATTEND  LAMBERT  RITES 

St.  Ia)uis  reporters  and  photographers 
who  covered  the  Jackson-O’Brine  endu¬ 
rance  flight  attended  the  funeral  services 
for  George  Lea  I^mbert.  wealthy  young 
St.  Louisan  who  was  killed  in  an  air¬ 
plane  cra.sh  at  Municipal  airport,  St. 
Ix)uis,  during  the  endurance  flight.  Lam¬ 
bert,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  airport, 
had  carried  photographers  and  reporters 
into  the  air  to  view  the  endurance  men 
two  days  previous  to  his  death.  He  had 
gone  up  with  a  student  when,  for  an 
undetermined  reason,  the  plane  suddenly 
fell.  The  student,  Harold  Jones  of 
Minneapolis,  also  was  killed. 


N.  Y.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Aug.  9  Date  of  Second  Session  of 
Daily  Executives 

The  second  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
be  held  at  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  19. 

Members  of  the  program  committee 
are:  Paul  B.  Williams,  Utica  Press; 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record;  H.  P. 
Bull,  Syracuse  Post  Standard;  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  News,  and  Walter 
Plummer,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  Albany  News.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Utica  on  May  20,  at  which  the 
society  was  organized. 

DAILY  MAKES  CHANGES 

Promotions  and  Shifts  Effected  With 

Resignation  of  Telegraph  Editor 

Important  shifts  in  the  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  made  by  the  IV aterbury 
(Conn.)  American.  Charles  Bonaven- 
ture  Barr,  2nd,  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  made  telegraph  editor  to  succeed 
John  F.  McKiernan,  who  has  joined  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Niver 
W.  Beaman,  formerly  state  editor,  takes 
Barr’s  former  post,  and  Loe  P.  Hanning 
has  been  made  state  editor. 

Paul  J.  Barry,  veteran  oolice  reporter 
of  the  Republican,  has  retired  from  the 
newspaper  business,  and  will  spend  his 
future  at  his  home  in  Oxford,  Conn. 
Harvey  Brown,  assignment  man,  has  been 
placed  on  the  police  beat.  Norman  Ken¬ 
nedy-  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  joined 
the  Republican  as  a  reporter. 

DANIELS  URGES  LIBRARIES 

A  library  in  every  public  school  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  next  step  in  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  state, 
Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  declared  in 
his  address  recently  before  the  teachers 
of  the  Appalachian  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  at  Boone,  N.  C. 


CHANGES 

COAST 


MADE  ON 
PAPERS 


Scrippt-Howard  Announces  New  Posi¬ 
tions  on  San  Francisco  News 
and  San  Diego  Sun — Abbey 
Promoted 

Several  changes  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers 
were  announced  this  week  by  the 


Writer  with 
Engineering  T  raining 

The  leading  service  organiza¬ 
tion  in  its  field  has  an  opening 
for  a  man  who  really  knows 
something  about  selling  appli¬ 
ances  to  industrial  concerns 
and  who  can  write  clearly  and 
interestingly  on  that  subject. 
Editorial  experience  on  tech¬ 
nical  papers,  though  not  re¬ 
quired,  would  be  an  asset  in 
this  job.  State  definitely  your 
education,  record,  and  present 
or  last  salary.  If  convenient, 
send  samples  of  your  written 
work,  which  will  be  returned. 
Address  Box  D-501. 


Don  S.  Cook  W.  Abbey 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Winslow 
Abbey,  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Netvs,  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  a  new  post  just 
created  on  that  paper.  Co-incident  with 
this  change,  Robert  B.  Seeley  and  Alex¬ 
ander  King  were  added  to  the  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff. 

Don  S.  Clark,  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  San  Diego  Sun  for 
six  years,  was  this  week  promoted  to  the 
post  of  national  advertising  manager. 
He  will  take  charge  of  the  newly 
formed  national  advertising  department. 
He  started  on  the  Sun  as  a  classified  so¬ 
licitor  in  1923.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
worked  on  newspapers  and  magazines, 
starting  on  the  editorial  side  and  work¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  in  Texas,  California, 
New  York,  England,  Japan  and  India. 

Mr.  Seeley  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Fort  Worth  Gazette  and  has  worked 
on  several  Pacific  Coast  dailies. 


Ik  P*r\DL^O  a  fertile  market  in  3k 

V  r  v^nfvo—  a  rich  territory  « 
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Grand  forks.  North  Dakota,  IS  the  hub  of  the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  region  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  logical  marketing  and 
wholesale  center  of  this  territory  and  in  addition,  is  the  distributing 
point  for  northern  North  Dakota  and  northwestern  Minnesota,  with 
the  business  of  that  prosperous  section  centering  here. 

In  location,  contents  and  potentialities,  the  Grand  Forks  market 
IS  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  advertisei  seeking  increased  sales 
volume 

For  a  complete  picture  of  the  Grand  Forks 
market,  send  for  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA 
Standard  Market  Survey. 

CuANE)  Forks  Herald 

(Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Except  Monday  Morning) 


New  Y  ork 


PRUDDEN,  KING  &.  PRUDDEN 

Central  Advertising  Representatives 
Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


/ 


Complete  Coverage  of  a 
Steadily  Growing  Market  at 

One  Advertising  Cost . 

% 

Since  1920,  Richmond  has  shown  the  largest 
percentage  of  increase  in  population  of  any  city 
in  the  East,  excepting  Philadelphia. 

The  NEWS  LEADER 

Ihas  consistently  kept  pace 
with  the  steady  growth 
of  this  community. 

The  NEWS  LEADER 

has  for  years  covered  98%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond.  Only  a  few 
cities  in  the  United  States  can  boast 
of  such  coverage.  Unusual  adver-  . 
tising  economies  are  available 
through  the  use  of  the  NEWS 
LEADER.  It  will  pay  to  investigate. 

The  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE  AT  ONE  ADVERTISING  COST 

Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH: — Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia 


51,136  Families  in  Richmond’s 
Metropolitan  Area. 

News  Leader  Circulation  Rich¬ 
mond  Metropolitan  Area  50,289 
(A.B.C.  Report  ending  Dec.  31, 
1928). 
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‘‘CITY  NEWS”  NO  LONGER  TIP  BUREAU, 
W.  G.  HENDERSON,  MANAGER,  SAYS 

New  York  Association  Has  Undergone  Changes  During  Past 
Years — Elections  Tax  News  Gathering  Resources  of 
Organization — Reminisces  of  Early  Days 

By  DAVID  RESNICK 


After  35  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  last  30  of  which  have 
been  spent  with  the  \ew  York  City 
News  Association,  William  G.  Hender¬ 
son,  manager  and  treasurer  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  finds  his  interest  in  relaying 
the  daily  news  grist  to  the  public  just 
as  keen  as  it  was  back  in  1894  when 
his  sprinting  ability  was  indispensable' 
to  his  first  press  association  job. 

“When  I  began  with  the  AsstKiated 
Press,"  he  recalle'^.  “♦he  main  office  in 
.\ew  York  was  at  203  Broadway,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Bureau  was  at  44 
Broad  street.  1  was  14  years  old  and, 
like  most  Ixiys  of  my  age,  I  frequently 
ran  races  with  other  boys.  My  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  W'all  Street  Bureau  of  the 
A.  P.  called  for  delivery  of  the  3 :30 
o’clock  final  prices  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  the  main  office  in  time  to  catch 
certain  editions  which  were  held  for  the 
closing  markets.  As  soon  as  the  sheet 
was  prepared  down  in  Wall  street.  I 
would  stuff  it  in  my  pixrket  and  dash  up 
Broadway ;  a  great  many  i)eople  never 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  panting  boy 
who  was  seen  running  up  Broadway  at 
exactly  the  same  time  every  aftermxm.” 

Mr.  Henderson’s  early  training  in  the 
matter  of  speed  on  his  first  Associated 
Press  assignment  may  have  influenced 
him  in  selecting  “speed  with  accuracy’’ 
as  the  slogan  in  the  “City  News’’  local 
room.  “But  accuracy  comes  first,  al¬ 
ways,”  he  tells  the  65  men  who  comprise 
his  news  gathering  and  writing  staff. 
All  together  there  are  90  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  organization  which  covers 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  for  11  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  the  AsscKiated  Press. 

“Conditions  have  altered  the  scope  of 
City  News  in  recent  _vears,”  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  remarked.  “In  the  days  of  fewer 
editions,  when  the  need  for  speed  was 
not  so  acute,  the  association’s  service  was 
secretarial  in  nature,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  emphasize  imnortant  feature 
-stories.  At  that  time,  City  News  was 
merely  a  check,  or  a  sort  of  tipping 
bureau  for  city  editors.  With  our  pres¬ 
ent  meml>ership,  we  have  editions  going 
to  press  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night ; 
for  local  purposes,  however,  the  vital 
hours  are  generally  between  11  a.  m.  and 
3  p.  m.,  during  the  day,  and  between 
10  ;30  p.  m.  and  1  :30  a.  m.  during  the 
night. 

“The  service  is  so  conducted  that  stor¬ 
ies  are  sent  out  in  printable  form,  with 
leads  written  around  the  changing  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  running  story  for  the  many 
editions  of  present  day  journalism.  The 
feature  of  a  story  is  given  in  the  first 
paragraph,  if  possible,  and  the  many 
details  we  must  send  out  follow  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  The  purpose 
is  to  allow  a  pair  of  shears  to  cut  a 
story  at  any'  point  to  meet  space  re¬ 
quirements  and  yet  to  leave  a  complete 
story  after  the  cutting  has  been  done. 
Stories  are  light  or  heavy  in  accordance 
with  facts,  based  on  what  actually  oc¬ 
curred  or  on  the  statement  of  some  one 
named  in  the  story  itself ;  there  is  no 
editorial  comment  or  conclusion.” 

.\fter  four  years  with  the  A.  P.,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  made  ship  news  editor, 
a  rather  important  job  for  a  youth  of 
18.  Later,  in  order  to  obtain  a  day  as¬ 
signment  because  of  the  grind  of  night 
work  on  ship  news,  he  arranged  to  1^ 
transferred  to  the  c'’':hier’s  department. 

'  his  move  proved  a  fortunate  change,  as 
the  experience  gained  there  brought 
alx)ut  his  selection  two  years  later  for 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association  in  1900.  In  1926, 
he  was  appointed  manager  also.  As 
manager,  he  has  drilled  info  his  re¬ 
porters  the  necessity  for  “all  the  de¬ 
tails”  in  news  coverage  and  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rule  of  getting  “every 
fact  that’s  news,  but  only  the  facts  and 
nothing  more.” 


During  lunch  hours  and  in  other  spare 
hours  of  his  first  years  as  treasurer  for 
“City  News,”  Mr.  Henderson  attended 
New  York  Law  School;  when  his  day’s 
work  with  account  books  was  over,  he 
would  spend  the  evening  studying  law 


W.  G.  Henderson 


cases,  especially  those  involving  libel  and 
other  suits  of  interest  to  newspaper  men. 
Although  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
New  York  state  in  1907,  he  has  never 
practiced  law. 

The  combination  of  experience  in 
gathering  and  distributing  news  and  a 
legal  education — together  with  the 
“urge  to  write  a  book” — resulted  in  Mr. 
Henderson’s  publishing  “Newspapers  and 
Libel”  in  1910.  In  New  York  news¬ 
paper  circles,  Mr.  Henderson’s  advice  on 
questions  of  libel  is  sought  often,  and  he 
has  lectured  on  this  subject  at  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University. 

As  the  head  of  “City  News”  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  steady  flow  of  50,000 
words  on  a  virtually  24-hour  service 
every  day  of  fhe  week,  which  includes 
from  ten  to  twenty  complete  general  as¬ 
signment  “big”  stories  each  day  as  well 
as  the  regular  routine  news  from  all 
federal,  state  and  city  departments  in 
New  York.  This  is  the  largest  local 
coverage  in  the  country ;  other  cities  in 
which  newspapers  have  such  co-operative 
bureaus  for  handling  the  bulk  of  the 
news  are  Chicago,  Boston  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  No  drama,  sports,  or  society  news 
is  handled. 

The  biggest  single  piece  of  reporting 
in  the  country  is  handled  by  New  York 
City  News  Association  when  it  tabulates 
the  votes  of  all  five  boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York  on  the  night  of  an  election. 
.Approximately  250  extra  workers  are 
hired  to  assist  the  regular  staff  for  this 
task,  and  it  is  an  impressive  sight  to 
observe  the  battalion  in  action  as  one 
stands  aside  in  the  drill  room  of  Police 
Headquarters,  240  Centre  street,  while 
Mr.  Henderson’s  system  functions  with 
precision  so  that  late  editions  of  the 
morning  papers  may  have  complete  re¬ 
turns  on  2,000,000  votes  cast ;  on  the 
night  of  a  national  election  when  there 
is  a  large  number  of  candidates  for  of¬ 
fice,  a  total  of  50,000,000  different  votes 
are  recorded  in  a  single  night.  Auto¬ 
matic  machines  click  out  bulletins  with¬ 
out  cease  until  the  job  is  ended  at  dawn. 

Only  on  this  assignment  does  City 
News  deviate  from  its  restriction  to  the 
two  Iwroughs,  Manhattan  and  the 


Bronx,  for  which  it  is  a  fine  comb 
sweeping  up  the  news.  With  the  use  of 
the  new  voting  machines  in  New  York 
now,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  election  results  at  midnight 
which  were  not  available  until  noon  of 
the  next  day  with  the  old  hand  ballot 
method  of  voting. 

The  sinking  of  the  steamer  'Vestris 
and  the  interviews  with  survivors  who 
were  brought  to  New  York  was  the  big¬ 
gest  story  handled  by  City  News  last 
year,  Mr.  Henderson  said.  Col  Charles 
Lindbergh’s  welcome  to  New  York  after 
his  return  from  the  trans- Atlantic  flight 
was  characterized  as  the  biggest  story  of 
any  handled  in  recent  years.  The  big¬ 
gest  story  in  his  entire  service  with 
City  News,  he  said,  was  the  General 
Slocum  disaster,  of  June  15,  1904,  when 
the  excursion  steamer  burned  and  sank 
in  the  East  River  with  a  loss  of  1,031 
lives.  When  reporters  called  in  with 
the  information  that  “at  least  a  hundred 
persons  are  dead,”  they  were  not  be¬ 
lieved  at  first.  The  most  spectacular 
story  in  his  career,  Mr.  Henderson  be¬ 
lieves,  was  the  Triangle  Building  fire 
when  20  women  jumped  to  death  because 
they  could  not  stand  the  terrific  heat  of 
burning  windows  on  the  twentieth  floor 
of  the  building,  while  spectators  watched 
helplessly  below  and  wept  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  crashed  to  the  pavement,  one  after 
another. 

Many  well  known  newspaper  men  and 
novelists  started  as  reporters  on  “City 
News;”  among  them,  to  name  only  a 
few.  were  Louis  Bromfield,  the  novel¬ 
ist  ;  Oscar  Watson,  cable  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press;  A.  W.  Warn,  Louis 
Stark,  and  “Doc”  Thorne  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Lindsay  Parrott  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post;  Howard 
Swain,  city  editor  of  the  Nezt)  Yotk 
Graphic;  Charles  E.  Still,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Jacques 
Futrelle,  the  writer,  and  Christy  Bohn- 
sack. 

The  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1894  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  privately  owned  local  news 
gathering  bureaus;  largely,  it  grew  out 


of  the  local  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  It  grew  in  healthy  fashion  until 
there  were  22  newspapers  belonging  to  it, 
in  addition  to  the  A.  P. ;  this  was  the 
World  War  peak,  but  subsequent  con¬ 
solidations  and  eliminations  brought  the 
number  of  papers  down  to  the  following 
eleven;  Times,  Herald-Tribune,  World, 
American,  A^ews,  Sun,  Telegram,  Jour¬ 
nal,  Evening  World,  Evening  Post,  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Expenses  of  operating  are  borne  by 
members  in  proportion  to  their  voting 
power;  each  afternoon  paper  has  two 
votes  and  each  morning  paper  has  three 
votes;  the  Associated  Press,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  day  and  night  service  has  five 
votes.  The  offices  are  in  the  Court 
Square  Building,  2  Lafayette  Building, 
near  the  Municipal  Building,  City  Hall, 
State  Courts  Building,  Federal  Building 
and  other  important  centers  of  news. 
Officers  of  the  Association  are;  Presi¬ 
dent,  W’illiam  P.  Beazell,  who  recently 
resigned  as  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  World;  vice-president,  Edwin  B. 
Wilsffli,  city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle ;  secretary,  Howard  E.  Sands, 
and  manager-treasurer,  W.  G.  Henderson. 

TEAR  DOWN  ROAD  SIGNS 


California  Company  Says  Highway 
Advertising  Has  Bad  Effect 

Good  business  and  not  sentiment  has 
caused  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  to  tear  down  about  1200  of  its 
roadside  signs,  according  to  an  official 
announcement  of  the  company.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  company’s  official  organ, 
the  Bulletin,  its  stand  is  explained. 

“To  permit  the  defacement  and  uglifi- 
cation  of  these  highways  is  to  disgust 
visitors  and  drive  them  away,  which  most 
certainly  is  ‘bad  business’,”  says  the  story. 
“Any  practice  which  arouses  the  con¬ 
tempt,  anger,  or  resentment  of  motorists 
on  the  great  annual  pilgrimage  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  detrimental  to  the 
state  at  large.  Highway  advertising  as 
now  practiced  in  many  places  has  this 
effect.” 


r 


In  A  Mat 

Its  Printing  Quality — 

The  function  of  every  stereotype  dry  mat  is  not  only 
to  enable  the  production  of  the  required  number  of 
casts,  but  also  to  give  plates  that  will  produce  cleanly 
and  clearly  printed  papers. 

'The  fidelity  with  which  the  flat  forms,  as  set  up  in 
the  composing  room,  are  reproduced  and  converted 
into  curved  printing  plates  as  required  in  the  press¬ 
room,  is  just  as  vital  as  the  number  of  casts.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  in  the  stereotype  foundry  is  quali¬ 
tative  as  well  as  quantitative. 

In  over  400  newspaper  plants  Certified  Dry  Mats  are 
meeting  and  solving  this  two-fold  stereotype  problem 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  their  stereotypers  and 
publishers.  Where  they  use  Certified  Dry  Mats  they 
know  that  they  can  depend  upon  them  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  printing  plates  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with 
Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under  your  own  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  To  compare  is  to  know. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mats 
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TOLEDO 

Bee 

NOW  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CITY 
CIRCULATION  IN  ITS  HISTORY 


The  growth  of  the  News-Bee’s  city  circulation  has 
been  a  steady  upward  trend  for  more  than  8  years. 

From  the  beginning  of  1926  to  the  time  of  the 
Auditor’s  report  for  1928,  News-Bee  city  circula¬ 
tion  has  gained  22.3%  or  an  average  yearly  gain 
of  7.4%. 

The  city  home-delivered  circulation  has  shown  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  gain.  News-Bee  growth 
has  been  in  that  kind  of  circulation  which  is  of 
highest  value  for  advertisers. 

Although  the  News-Bee  sells  more  than  56,000 
papers  each  day  in  Metropolitan  Toledo,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  advertisers  is  especially  directed  to  that  part 
of  the  circulation  which  is  definitely  traceable  to 
the  homes. 


In  home  delivered  circulation  there  can  be  no 
duplication  of  editions.  The  advertiser  reaches 
people  with  regular  reading  habits — he  is  dealing 
with  the  most  responsive  circulation. 

In  Metropolitan  Toledo,  the  News-Bee  has  42,600 
papers  each  day  which  can  be  definitely  traced  to 
the  homes.  This  represents  a  coverage  of  46%  of 
the  94,448  homes.  Most  of  these  subscribers  take 
no  other  newspaper. 

The  city  circulation  area  for  Toledo  newspapers 
extends  over  a  large  territory  beyond  the  city’s 
political  boundaries.  In  figuring  percentage  of 
coverage,  the  population  of  the  entire  city  circula¬ 
tion  area — 375,000 — must  be  considered,  not  merely 
the  population  of  Toledo  included  within  out-of- 
date  political  boundaries. 


ASK  FOR  A  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOLEDO  MARKET  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 


To  LEDO 

A  SCRI  PPS  -  H  OWARD  NEWS  PA  PER 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR,  230  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  BUFFALO  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWS-BEE 
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H.  F.  BYRD,  VIRGINIA  EDITOR-GOVERNOR, 
IN  LIMELIGHT  AS  ADMINISTRATOR 

Four- Year  Term,  Now  Ending,  Notable  for  Achievements  in 
Promoting  Industry  and  Reducing  Taxes — As  Publisher  of 
Newspapers,  He  Has  Proven  Business  Capabilities 

By  GRAHAM  ROSENBERGER 

the  popularity  of  Governor  Harry  ress  in  Virginia  road  building  attained 
F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  due  in  large  during  his  administration  without  a  cent 
part  the  landslide  that  swept  Professor  of  bonded  indebtedness. 


John  Garland  Pollard  into  victory  over  Recent  testimony  of  his  sagacity  and 
G.  Walter  Mapp  in  the  recent  Demo-  leadership  may  be  seen  in  summaries  of 
cratic  primaries  in  the  “Old  Dominion,”  the  industrial  progress  in  Virginia  ap- 
despite  the  open  opposition  of  Bishop 
James  Cannon.  Both  candidates  for  the 
nomination  are  able  Democrats,  but  the 
man  indicated  as  preferred  by  Byrd  for 
carrying  out  his  policies,  won  hands 
down. 

This  popularity  of  the  42-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher-planter-executive  who  has  brought 
about  a  new  era  in  government  in  his 
home  state  during  the  four-year  admin¬ 
istration  now  ending,  rests  solidly  upon 
the  record  of  achievement  under  his 
leadership.  Today,  Governor  Byrd,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  quiet  and  brilliantly  diligent 
work  in  administration  and  legistive 
leadership  in  Virginia  is  becoming  na¬ 
tionally  known  in  politics  as  his  brother. 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  is  l)ecom- 
ing  known  in  the  field  of  exploration. 

Reforms  and  results  brought  alxiut  by 
Governor  Byrd  in  the  single  term  al¬ 
lowed  governors  in  Virginia,  have  drawn 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  states¬ 
men  throughout  the  country.  Virginians 
acclaim  him  as  one  who  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  in  four  years  than  any 
recent  governor  of  their  state. 

Governor  Byrd  has  owned  and  served 
as  editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Ezte- 
ninq  Star  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  „  l 

He  also  controls  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Virginia  pub- 

Dailv  News  Record,  a  more  recent  Usher,  whose  popularity  is  winning 
acquisition.  attention  in  national  polities. 

Like  Senator  Carter  Glass,  publisher 

(Va.)  author  pearing  in  the  Manufacturers’  Record. 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  bill  afid  Secre-  Decreased  taxes  and  wise  administration 

Treasury  under  President  liave  brought  more  rayon  industries  to 

W  ilson,  Governor  Byrd  is  by  training  Virginia  than  may  be  found  in  any  other 

primarily  a  newspaper  man.  Glass  began  jt^te 

his  career  as  a  “printer’s  devil.”  Byrd  Among  farmers  who  make  up  almost 
began  to  earn  his  own  living  before  he  population  of  Virginia,  the  re- 

I?/-  manager,  then  nioval  of  the  state  tax  on  land  and  per- 


Gov,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Virginia  pub¬ 
lisher,  whose  popularity  is  winning 
attention  in  national  polities. 


publisher  of  the  Winchester  Star. 


upon  ancestr;  as  an  aid  to  a  career.  ‘‘Bvrd  has  literally  pushed  Virginia  into 
Business  and  executive  ability  of  a  high  tjie  shor  ballot  as  a  i^licy  of  modern 


order  w’ere  shown  by  Harry  Byrd  be 
fore  he  aspired  to  become  Governor. 


CAREY  ORR  INVENTS  LASSO 
GUN;  CAPTURES  LION  CUB 

4  THIRTEEN  -  MONTHS  -  OLD 
mountain  lioness  captured  by 
Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  and  a  party  of  hunters 
near  Bloody  Basin,  Ariz.,  has  been 
added  to  the  collection  of  animals 
in  the  Chicago  Zoological  park. 
Orr  captured  “Princess  Jom”  with 
the  aid  of  his  own  invention,  a 
spring  “gun”  rigged  up  to  throw  a 
lasso.  Its  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  spring  and  it  operates 
like  the  harpooning  guns  used  by 
whalers. 

“Princess  Jom”  was  captured 
alive  after  a  three-hour  battle  with 
the  hunters.  The  lioness  weighed 
100  pounds  on  its  arrival  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Orr  returned  recently 
from  the  hunting  trip. 


GUARDSMEN  GET  EXTRA 

Hundreds  of  Virginia  national  guards¬ 
men  in  camp  at  Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  received 
copies  last  week  of  an  election  extra 
issued  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican.  The  paper 
carried  special  stories  on  the  Virginia 
state  and  local  results  in  which  the  artil¬ 
lerymen  were  interested.  The  paper  was 
assembled  in  the  Scranton  Republican’s 
office  by  Frances  F^rle  Lutz,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and  that 
paper’s  representative  at  'Tobyhanna. 

BEQUEST  AIDS  TRIBUNE  FUNDS 

Bequests  of  $10,0(X)  each  to  the  free 
ice  fund  and  the  Good  Fellow’s  Christ¬ 
mas  fund  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  were 
made  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Scott 
Baldwin,  which  was  filed  for  probate 
last  week.  The  gifts  to  the  'Tribune 
funds  were  made  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  George  F.  Baldwin,  former  board 
of  trade  operator. 


DURHAM  SUN  TO  MOVE 
INTO  HERALD  PLANT 

Papers  Will  Be  Issued  Separately 

Under  E.  T.  Rollins,  Publisher — 
$250,000  Reported  Paid  for 
the  Sun 

Following  acquisition  Aug.  2  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Evening  Sun  by  the 
Durham  Herald,  plans  are  going  for¬ 
ward  for  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
two  papers.  The  Herald’s  new  enlarged 
plant,  work  on  which  began  in  April, 
will  be  completed  about  Aug.  20,  and  the 
Sun  will  be  immediately  moved  into  the 
structure.  About  $7S,(XX)  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  in  alterations. 

The  papers  will  be  issued  separately 
under  their  former  names.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  has  been  dropped,  the  Sunday 
Herald-Sun  taking  its  place.  The  Sun 
organization  is  being  gradually  re¬ 
vamped,  with  all  the  executives  of  R. 
W.  Page  Corporation,  which  formerly 
owned  the  Sun,  retiring. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  merged 
papers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Herald: 
E.  T.  Rollins,  publisher ;  W.  N.  Keener, 
editor:  C.  C.  (Touncil,  business  manager, 
and  M.  F.  Murdaugh,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Numerous  editorial  changes  are 
expected  to  be  made  about  Sept.  1,  in¬ 
cluding  the  appointment  of  managing 
editors  for  the  two  publications. 

The  price  reported  to  have  been  paid 
for  the  Sun  was  $250,000.  The  Herald 
is  39  years  old  and  has  been  under  the 
same  management  all  that  time.  The 
Sun,  which  was  established  40  years  ago, 
has  been  under  ten  separate  manage¬ 
ments. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
is  national  advertising  representative  of 
the  two  papers. 

The  erroneous  report  that  the  Sun 
had  purchased  the  Herald,  published  in 
these  columns  last  week,  was  based  on 
misinformation. 


.  ,  ,  r-  TT  ,  •  sonal  property  entirely  as  effected  by 

Ancestors  of  Governor  Byrd  nine  gen-  Governor  Bird,  is  regarded  as  the  sound- 
erations  ^o  ruled  great  demesnes  m  ^  of  farm  relief,  one  that  actually 
Virginia  before  the  boundaries  of  that  relieve 

rolony  were  outlined  One  of  his  fore-  B^„efits  from  tax  reforms  effected  dur- 

^'f'am  Byrd  II,  an  explorer-  ing  the  Byrd  administration  are  surpassed 
grandee  known  in  his  dav  as  The  k., 


^.ui.y  were  ouumea  wne  ot  nis  lore-  from  tax  reforms  effected  dur- 

^'f'am  Byrd  II,  an  explorer-  ing  the  Byrd  administration  are  surpassed 
w  1  in  lasting  results  bv  the  reorganization 

?onnt.  n?  delightful  ac-  f^r^he  State  -government  whereby 

^oiIp  CL  W  which  have  {„ore  than  100  useleL  offices  were  abol- 

become  known  as  the  Westover  Manu-  •  1  j  j  j  .  .  j  t. 

scripts.”  after  the  famous  old  Bvrd  departments  and  bureaus  were 

mansion.  “Westover.”  which  graces  one  compactly  grou^  under  centralized  au- 
of  the  banks  of  the  James  river  below  J'”®  tendency  m 

Richmond  today.  Harry  Byrd’s  father  advisable 

was  one  of  the  illustrious  Virginia  of  the  shrinkage  in  distances 

lawvers  of  the  turn  of  this  centurv-.  ^^“sed  by  automobile  transportation,  ren- 

Not  one  of  the  “Bvrd  boys.”  Tom.  the  functions  of  former 

orchardist,  Dick,  the  explorer  nor  Harrv.  "^any  cases,  ridiculous, 

the  governor,  however,  have  depended  ..r^  admirer. 


business-like  admini.stration  and  he  has 
brought  the  old  State  up  to  the  front 


loic  lie  aspircu  10  oecome  ciovernor.  ,  ;  • -  '  ,  ,  ; 

Governor  Bvrd’s  friends  alwavs  speak  progressive  commonwealths.  In 

of  his  charm  of  manner.  But  his  proven 

ability  in  modern  business  is  perhaps  the  the  heritage  of  high  ideals 

preat  reason  for  his  extraordinary  posi- 

tion  of  leadership.  His  newspapefs  have  name  of  yirginia.  It  might  be  added 
consisfentlv  shown  a  profit  though  he  he  has  pushed  him- 

entered  the  publishing  field  in  a  day  of  irrevocably  into  the  national  lime- 

great  difficulty  and  with  small  capital,  hght. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  apple  growing 

industry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  SCORES  CARELESS  ADVERTISERS 
Virginia  where  he  has  M,(XX)  trees  which  Retail  merchants  attending  the  semi- 
have  produced  more  than  .VIO  carloads  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Mer- 


To  Clean  Up  Old  Troubles 
Choose  Wood  Dry  Mats 

The  re£d  clean-up  of  your  stereo- 
t5^ing  difficulties  will  begin 
with  the  adoption  of  Wood  Dry 
Mats.  We  are  ready!  Say  when! 


of  apples  in  a  single  season.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  company  which  built  a  cold 


chant’s  council  in  Chicago  last  week 
were  taken  to  task  by  N.  A.  Koller, 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STIILWATER.  N.Y. 


carloads  of  apples  at  department  store  owner,  of  Tiffin,  O.. 
Winchester.  Through  his  efforts  and  for  letting  the  chain  stores  excel  them  in 
his  new’spapers  the  _  Shenandoah  Valley  advertising  and  display.  He  urged  the 
and  Its  annual  Spring  Apple  Blossom  banishment  of  “sloppy”  displays,  out-of- 
Festival  are  widely  known  throughout  date  merchandise  and  careless  advertising 


MoisteninK 

Equipment 


the  country. 

For  ten  years  he  was  president  of  the 


Mr.  Koller  also  attacked  the  failure  of 
retailers  as  a  group  to  drive  the  un¬ 


company  which  owned  the  Valley  (of  ethical  advertiser  out  of  business.  Dr. 
Virginia)  turnpike  of  Sheridan’s  Ride  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  corn- 
fame.  To  his  experience  in  this  is  merce,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
ascribed  much  of  the  remarkable  prog-  on  the  program. 


:’WOOD 

Dmr 

MAX'S : 

ALWAYS  UNIKWM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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FARM  RADIO  SALES  GAIN  13  PER  CENT 


IOWA  LEADERSHIP 
IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 
SECURE  FOR  1929 


Large  Corn  Crop  and  High 
Hog  Prices  Assure  State 
Big  Farm  Income 


From  all  indications,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  Iowa’s 
standing  as  the  country’s 
greatest  agricultural  state  will 
be  challenged  this  year. 

A  recent  government  crop 
report  places  the  1929  corn 
production  in  Iowa  at  419,000,- 
000  bushels,  with  a  condition 
of  83  per  cent,  which  is  5.4  per 
cent  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age  of  77.6  per  cent.  No  other 
state  even  approaches  the  size 
of  Iowa’s  corn  crop. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the 
top  price  of  hogs  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  was  about  $12  a 
hundred  pounds,  bringing  corn 
above  the  $l-a-bushel  mark. 
This  condition,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  for  Iowa 
at  this  time  of  year,  assures 
Iowa  farmers  a  generous  re¬ 
turn  from  their  year’s  work. 

Recent  figures  showing  the 
total  value  of  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  products  for  the  country 
last  year  give  Iowa  first  rank 
by  a  comfortable  margin. 
Iowa’s  crops  and  livestock 
reached  a  value  of  $1,217,000,- 
000,  while  the  only  other  state 
above  the  bllllon-dollar-mark 
was  Texas,  with  $1,168,000,000. 
Since  the  total  for  the  country 
was  $17,391,000,000,  Iowa  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  one-four¬ 
teenth  of  the  nation’s  total 
crop  and  livestock  production. 

l^lle  it  is  Impossible  to 
forecast  at  the  present  time 
just  what  Iowa’s  margin  of 
leadership  will  be  again  this 
year,  it  is  certain  that  the 
state  will  not  be  seriously 
pressed  for  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS 
FOR  6  MONTHS  GAIN 
6  PER  CENT  OVER  1928 

The  latest  building  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation  shows 
that  10  per  cent  more  con¬ 
tracts  were  awarded  in 
June,  1929,  than  in  June, 
1928.  The  June  total  of 
$9,725,100  was  practically 
the  same  as  the  total  for 
May. 

These  building  contracts 
bring  the  construction  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  to  $35,425,400, 
which  is  6  per  cent  above 
the  corresponding  period 
of  1928. 


More  Primary  Paving 
for  Iowa  This  Year 
Than  Any  Other  State 

Only  seven  other  states  have 
more  primary  road  paving  than 
Iowa,  and  this  year  Iowa  takes 
the  lead  among  all  states  in 
paving  its  primary  roads.  Al¬ 
ready  Iowa  has  more  than  750 
miles  of  paving  under  contract 
for  completion  in  1929,  much 
of  which  has  .been  finished,  and 
there  are  still  a  few  more  con¬ 
tracts  to  be  let.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  -there  will  be  2*,200 
miles  of  paved  roads  in  the 
state. 

By  taking  the  lead  this  year, 
Iowa  displaces  Illinois,  the 
state  which  has  done  the  most 
paving  for  the  last  few  years. 
During  1929,  Illinois  will  pave 
730  miles  of  highway.  Last 
year,  however,  Iowa  was  sec¬ 
ond  to  Illinois  in  paving  mile¬ 
age  by  laying  one-ninth  of  all 
the  paving  on  state  roads. 

Iowa’s  expenditures  for 
roads  last  year  were  surpassed 
only  by  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Iowa’s  road-building 
expenditures  were  $58,300,516. 


A, 


.DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of  these  twenty-six  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  . Tribune 

Boone  . News-Republican 

Buriington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

&  Republican 

Centerville .  lowegian  dt  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News-Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  ...Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times  Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Chronicle 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 


Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

and  Times 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  ....Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  . Tribune 


One  Reason  for  the  Many  Radio  I 

Receiving  Sets  on  Iowa  Farms  “IurIHG  PAST  YEAR 


Two  views  of  the  broadcasting  equipment  at 
radio  station  WOI,  Ames,  operated  by  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  for  the  benefit  of  Iowa  farmers.  From  this 
station  farmers  not  only  receive  market  reports 
and  prices  before  they  are  posted  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  also  much  valuable  instruction  in  bet¬ 
ter  farming  methods. 


IOWA  EMPLOYMENT 
ADVANCES  FOR  SIXTH 
SUCCESSIVE  MONTH 

Bureau  of  Labor  Reports  2.5 
Per  Cent  Increase  in  Amount 
of  Labor  Employed 


With  2.5  per  cent  more  labof 
employed  in  June  of  1929  than 
in  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
June  marks  the  sixth  succes¬ 
sive  month  in  -which  employ¬ 
ment  has  Increased  in  Iowa. 
This  report  was  made  recently 
by  A.  L.  Urick,  state  labor  com¬ 
missioner,  who  also  stated  that 
more  persons  were  employed 
during  the  past  June  than  in 
any  June  for  the  last  five 
years.  He  forecasts  normal 
employment  conditions  for  the 
remainder  of  1929. 

Of  the  eleven  groups  of  in¬ 
dustries  covered  by  the  report, 
the  greatest  gain  was  shown 
by  iron  and  steel  works  who 
reported  that  5.2  per  cent  more 
labor  was  employed  in  June 
than  in  May.  Stone  and  clay 
products  were  second  in  the 
ranking  with  4.9  per  cent  gain. 

Among  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  including  Burling¬ 
ton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport, 
Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Sioux 
City  and  Waterloo,  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  month  was  3.2 
per  cent. 


Building  Active  in  Davenport 
Davenport — For  the  first  six 
months  of  1929,  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  in  Davenport  are 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  for  last  year.  On  July 
1,  City  Building  Commissioner 
H.  S.  Muesse  announced  that 
permits  since  January  1  to¬ 
taled  $1,205,339,  as  compared 
with  $768,715  from  January  to 
July  in  1928, 


Here  and  There 
in  Iowa 


New  Plant  for  Keokuk 

Keokuk — This  city  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  for  the 
White  House  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  $30,000  butter  man¬ 
ufacturing  a-n  d  distributing 
plant,  whclh  will  serve  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Missouri. 


Merger  Reported  in  Waterloo 

Waterloo  —  The  reported 
merger  of  the  Sanitary  Dairy 
Company  and  the  Waterloo 
Dairy  Company,  both  of  this 
city,  with  the  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company  of  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Wisconsin,  and  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington,  will  mean  the 
erection  of  a  new  $50,000  con- 
densery  plant  and  Increased 
activity  for  both  Waterloo  es¬ 
tablishments. 


Chevrolet  Opens  Zone  Offices 
Davenport — On  July  1,  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company 
opened  new  sales  zone  offices 
in  Davenport  which  will  handle 
the  distribution  of  $12,000,000 
worth  of  cars  annually.  This 
new  office  will  serve  the  ter¬ 
ritory  Including  eastern  Iowa, 
western  Illinois  and  southwest-i 
ern  Wisconsin.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  new  $200,000 
Chevrolet  parts  distribution 
building  will  be  erected  here 
in  1930.  At  present  forty  men 
and  women  are  employed. 


Clothing  Company  to  Enlarge 

Oskaloosa — Plans  have  been 
announced  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Hanna  Manufacturing 
Company,  manufacturers  of 
work  clothing.  When  the 
building  is  completed  and  new 
machinery  Installed,  the  plant 
will  employ  over  200  persons 
the  year  around. 


Farm-Owned  Radios  Increase 
from  76,032  in  1927  to 
86,128  in  1928 


Last  year’s  farm  radio  sales 
in  Iowa  supply  a  convincing 
answer  to  the  natural  question 
of  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,  “Are  Iowa  farmers 
spending  money?’’ 

In  the  “Iowa  Year  Book  of 
Agriculture”  for  1927,  the 
Weather  and  Crop  Bureau  of 
the  Iowa  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  showing  that 
there  were  76,032  farm-owned 
radio  sets  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  state  on  January  1, 
1928.  The  Year  Book  for  1928, 
soon  to  be  off  the  press,  car¬ 
ries  the  information  that  on 
January  1,  1929,  there  were 
86,128  radio  sets  owned  by 
Iowa  farmers. 

Farm  Buying  Active 

This  Increase  of  10,096  radio 
sets  in  a  single  year  represents 
a  gain  of  more  than  13  per 
cent.  It  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  Iowa  farmers  are  buying. 

For  each  2.44  farms  in  the 
state,  there  is  one  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  set  at  the  present  time, 
and  radio  men  say  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  radio  sets 
and  automobiles  will  be  in 
about  the  same  proportion  on 
Iowa  far-ms — that  is,  as  many 
radio  sets  as  thfere  are  farms. 

These.  86,128  farm-owned  ra¬ 
dio  se'ts,  of  course,  represent 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  owned  in  the  state, 
because  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  large  num¬ 
ber  owned  by  city  residents. 

Radio  a  Farm  Necessity 

According  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  as  much  a  necessity  on  the 
farm  as  the  automobile  has  be¬ 
come.  Radio  station  WOI,  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ames,  cooperates  with 
the  federal  government  in 
broadcasting  market  reports 
from  all  the  principal  markets 
dally,  enabling  farmers  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  day’s  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  prices,  even  before  they 
reach  exchanges  of  large  cities. 
And,  naturally,  the  radio  is 
playing  a  responsible  part  in 
removing  the  farmer’s  isola¬ 
tion  and  keeping  him  in  touch 
with  current  affairs. 

Leading  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  in  addition 
to  WOI  at  Ames  and  WOC  at 
Davenport,  which  shares  a  full 
channel  with  WHO  of  Des 
Moines,  are  KWRC,  Cedar 
Rapids;  KOIL,  Council  Bluffs; 
KFJY,  Fort  Dodge;  WSUI, 
Iowa  City;  KFJB,  Marshall¬ 
town;  K'TNT,  Muscatine; 
WMT,  Waterloo;  KFGQ,  Boone; 
WlAS,  Ottumwa;  and  KSCJ, 
Sioux  City, 


n- 
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Some  of  Our  Prominent  Users: 

North 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
THE  BOSTON  POST 
THE  HACKENSACK  (NJ.)  RECORD 
THE  STATEN  ISLAND  (N.Y.)  ADVANCE 
THE  PATERSON  (NJ.)  PRESS-GUARDIAN 
THE  WILLIAMSPORT  (PA.)  SUN 
THE  LANCASTER  (PA.)  INTELLIGENCER 


THE  TAMPA  (FLA.)  TIMlj 
THE  CHARLOTTE  (N.C 


THE  SAVANNAH  (GWESS 


THE  LEXINGTON  ( 
THE  DURHAM  {] 
THE  PHOENIX 
THE  ST.  LOll 


;ws 


HEF 
HER 
^Z.)  ' 
OBI 


And  What  Some  of  Them  Say: 

E.  T.  ROLLINS 
Durham,  N.  C.  “HERALD’ 

Says  — 

“Ten  minutes  before  press  time,  the  new  press  never 
previously  having  been  on  an  edition,  paper  was  lined 
up  on  seeond  unit  and  two  units  were  put  on  the  run. 
There  was  not  a  web  brake  or  an  interruption  of  any 
kind,  the  run  being  made  within  an  hour,  not  even 
one  seeond  of  trouble.  It  was  the  real  thrill  of  a  life¬ 
time  for  the  mechanical  department." 

W.  CAREY  IX)WD,  Jr. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  “NEWS” 

Says  — 

“The  Duplex  Super-Duty  Press  hasn't  given  a  moment’s 
trouble,  runs  like  a  top,  has  eut  down  our  production 
time  and  turns  out  a  product  that  can’t  be  excelled." 

JOHN  RASTER 
Tampa,  Fla.  “TIMES" 

Says  — 

“For  consistent  production  at  high  speed,  quality  of 
printing,  simplicity  of  operation  and  ruggedness  of 
eonstruction,  no  press  that  I  know'  of  equals  the 
Duplex  Super-Duty  Double  Sextuple  you  built  for  us 
and  erected  two  years  ago.  Our  entire  production 
has  come  from  this  press  since  it  was  put  in  use 
without  a  minute’s  interruption  or  a  cent  being  spent 
lor  repairs  or  parts." 


CHARLES  N.  HALSTED 
Lansing,  Mich.  “STATE  JOURNAL’’ 

Says  — 

“When  we  bought  the  Duplex  Unit  Type  Press,  after 
examination  of  all  available  machines,  we  did  so 
because  we  were  convinced  that  with  its  very  perfect 
ink  distribution,  particularly  heav'y  plate,  blanket 
cylinders  and  bearings,  and  web  control  features,  we 
would  have  a  machine  that  would  give  us  the  best 
product  and  at  the  same  time  afford  immunity  from 
web  breaks  and  paper  waste  and  save  us  much  time 
in  production  at  high  speed. 

“We  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  our  choice.’’ 

JACKSON  McCOY 
Waterloo,  la.  “COURIER” 

Says  — 

“As  you  know,  before  buying  the  Duplex  Super-Duty 
Press,  we  looked  carefully  into  every  press  being 
manufactured  and  concluded  that  the  Duplex  was  tfie 
best  machine  on  the  market.  We  are  still  of  that 
opinion." 

JOHN  W.  POTTER 
Rock  Island,  III.  “ARGUS” 

Says  — 

“We  are  enthusiastic  about  the  results  being  obtained 
on  our  new  Duplex  Sextuple.  It  is  of  solid,  substantial 
construction,  runs  smooth  and  gives  us  a  high-class 
printed  newspaper.” 
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-DUTY  UNITS 

WRITE  OUR  ADS 


HERALD 
HERALD 
JZ.)  GAZETTE 
OllLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


and  West 

THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  (lA.)  GAZETTE 

THE  GREEN  BAY  (WISC.)  PRESS-GAZETTE 
THE  LANSING  (MICH.)  STATE  JOURNAL 
THE  AKRON  (O.)  BEACON  JOURNAL 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  (LLL.)  ARGUS 
THE  MUSKEGON  (MICH.)  CHRONICLE 

THE  DUBUQUE  (lA.)  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 


I.  U.  SEARS 

Madifton,  Wis.  “WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL” 
Says  — 

e  are  as  sold  on  the  Duplex  Super-Duty  Inter¬ 
changeable  Unit  Press  as  we  were  upon  the  day  of 
purchase.” 

RALPH  PULITZER 
New  York,  N.  Y.  “WORLD” 

Says  — 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how'  thoroughly  satisfactory  your 
Super-Duty  presses  proved  to  be.  They  are  doing  all 
of  our  daily  printing,  and  in  simplicity,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation  have  more  than  equaled  our 
anticipations. 

“The  economy  of  operation  is  home  out  by  the  very- 
gratifying  reduction  in  our  machine  shop  service, 
which  has  been  apparent  since  your  new  presses  were 
installed.” 

GEO.  E.  GRAFF 
Williamsport,  Pa.  “SUN” 

Says  — 

“From  the  very  outset  the  Duplex  Super-Duty  Press 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  fine  printing  mechanism, 
and  in  that  respect  justifies  the  original  judgment 
upon  which  we  made  our  decision  to  purchase,  viz., 
upon  the  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  its 
construction.” 


W .  B.  BRYANT 

Paterson,  N.  J.  “PRESS-GUARDIAN” 

Says  — 

“The  Duplex  Metropolitan  Super-Speed  Interchaiige- 
ahle  Unit  Sextuple  Press  is  ^  that  you  claim  for  k 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  it.” 

T.  S.  W  HITFIELD 
Savannah,  Ga.  “PRESS” 

Says  — 

“The  performance  of  the  Duplex  Super  Duty  Inter¬ 
changeable  Unit  Press  has  been  excellent  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  ever  since  it  was  installed.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
smooth  running  piece  of  machinery.  Ihe  liability 
insurance  inspector  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  guar«led 
and  safest  machines  that  has  come  to  his  notice.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  design,  freedom  from  cumbersome  non- 
essential  parts  and  ease  of  operation  are  appreciated.” 

S.  1.  NEW  HOUSE 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  “ADVANCE” 

Says  — 

“Operation  of  the  Duplex  Super-Duty  Press  from  the 
very  start  has  been  perfectly  smooth  and  production 
entirely  satisfactory. 

“Needless  to  say,  before  placing  our  order  with  you 
we  made  a  rather  thorough  inspection  of  the  news¬ 
paper  presses  of  all  manufacturers,  and  it  was  our 
opinion  that  we  were  making  the  best  press  buy  when 
we  bought  your  ci|uipment.” 


G  PRESS  COMPANY 
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E  D  I  RIAL 


HEALTH  ADVERTISING 

EWSPAPERDOM  will  thank  Dr.  Hugh  Grant 
Rowell,  assistant  professor  of  health  at  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  University,  for  his  re¬ 
cently  published  pamphlet  ccmdemning  false  health 
advertising.  Dr.  Rowell  is  particularly  indignant  at 
copy  which  represents  a  high-powered  purpose  to  sell 
medicines  or  food  products  whether  people  need  them 
or  not.  He  says  that  some  copy  writers  actually 
create  new  diseases  for  which  their  products  are 
supposed  to  be  a  cure.  Others,  in  advertising  articles 
which  have  a  distinct  merit  when  properly  used,  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  are  cures  for  all  manner  of  diseases. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  games,  he  tells  us,  is  to 
frighten  doting  parents  into  buying  certain  foods  for 
children  although  such  products  may  be  more  inju¬ 
rious  than  helpful. 

Here  are  some  of  Dr.  Rowell’s  assertions: 

“It  is  about  time  that  advertisers  ceased  to  exploit 
the  public  health.  It  is  about  time  somebody  talked 
citizenship  to  some  of  the  worst  offenders.  Unless  the 
advertisers  choose  to  employ  competent  scientific  critics 
— not  to  show  them  how  to  mislead  the  public  but  to 
keep  advertising  along  purely  constructive  lines — un¬ 
less  that  happens  mighty  soon  it  will  be  necessary  for 
ublic  health  agencies  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
nd  means  of  rectification. 

“The  worst  of  it  is  that  such  misleading  advertising 
copy  is  utterly  unnecessary.  Many  products  fall  from 
a  dignified,  desirable  position  to  that  of  wouId-l>e 
defrauders  by  such  co|)y.  I  believe  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  advertisers  using  such  copy  will  pay 
bitterly  for  such  ill-will  as  they  are  bound  to  build. 

“Fortunately  all  health  copy  is  not  of  this  sort. 
Every  health  worker  knows  and  values  highly  certain 
advertising  that  actually  helps  us  to  promote  health. 

“The  real  way  to  meet  this  situation  is  through 
more  effective  health  coiiy  of  various  sorts  emanating 
from  our  professions — copy  really  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  not  silly  nothings  or  incomprehensible  col¬ 
lections  of  technical  terms.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  public  press  is  the  strongest  educational  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  country. 

“Until  we  co-operate  better  with  the  press  and  let 
•r  ui"  ***'  we  have  ourselves  to  blame 

if  public  health  education  is  overinfluenced  by  false 
prophets  whose  standards  are  based  on  sales  reports.” 

This  professional  criticism  will  be  appreciated  by 
newspaper  men  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight  for 
clean  advertising  columns.  Sometimes  it  is  an  up¬ 
hill  battle.  A.  publisher,  for  instance,  decides  that 
statements  made  in  some  medical  advertisement  are 
calculated  to  mislead  readers  and  orders  them  cut  out. 
Instead  of  co-operating  the  medical  company  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  fight  the  publisher.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  larger  medicine  concerns,  producing  dozens  of 
popular  remedies  and  doing  a  large  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  publisher  is 
told,  in  na  uncertain  terms,  that  if  he  does  not  with¬ 
draw  his  censorship  on  the  copy  of  one  account  all 
other  accounts  will  be  shifted  to  opposition  news¬ 
papers.  These  are  not  always  empty  threats. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain :  Fraud  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  cannot  for  long  stand  the  light  of  day  in 
this  country.  As  a  practical  matter,  all  ethical  con¬ 
siderations  aside,  the  health  advertisers  who  are  so 
crazy  to  sell  brands  that  they  use  false  copy  are 
their  own  worst  enemies.  Sooner  or  later  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  dictate  what  they  can  or  can  not  say  in 
print.  And  the  innocent  will  again  suffer  for  the 
guilty. 


If  hen  Missouri  insurance  comt'anies  uvre 
accused  of  overcharging  they  cried,  "That’s 
political  talk."  But  the  state  courts  hax’c 
ordered  them  to  refund  many  millions  of  ill- 
gotten  gains.  "That’s  politics”  or  "that’s 
newspaper  talk”  is  a  retort  which  always 
merits  investigation. 

STATING  THE  FACT 

N  any  consideration  of  the  modern  problem  of 
propaganda  no  better  formula  can  be  found  than 
that  uttered  by  Augustus  Thomas,  president  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Educational  Associations: 

“Propaganda,  even  though  it  is  for  the  ends  that 
we  believe  good,  is  never  the  whole  truth.  The  ris¬ 
ing  generation  must  be  presented  with  the  truth  from 
all  sides  and  left  free  to  follow  its  own  convictions, 
otherwise  it  will  lie  no  better  than  its  ancestors.” 

At  the  closing  of  its  congress  in  Geneva  the  asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  a  ringing  resolution  demanding  that 
propaganda  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  No  doubt 
this  action  was  prompted  by  tbe  impudent  use  of 
power  ballyhoo  in  American  School  text-lK)oks, 
exposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of 
my  mouth;  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  1  sent  it. — 
Isaiah,  LV;  11. 


AT  BERLIN 

UCH  of  the  oratory  at  conventions  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  concerning  the  miracle  of  world 
peace  that  can  be  accomplished  through  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  discounted  as  pure  oratory,  based  on 
a  vague  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  printed 
word.  Not  all  of  it  can  be  so  regarded.  The  very 
fact  that  year  after  year,  men  recognized  in  their 
own  countries  as  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  im¬ 
portance  in  commerce,  return  to  this  subject  of 
peace  lietween  nations,  and  accord  to  the  press  and  to 
advertising  a  major  place  in  attaining  that  end,  will 
eventually  help  to  make  their  dream  a  reality. 

The  meeting  of  advertising  people  at  Berlin  this 
week,  we  think,  has  more  significance  as  an  inter¬ 
national  milestone  than  the  simultaneous  conference 
on  reparations  at  the  Hague.  The  reparations  ex¬ 
perts  are  working  with  one  eye  on  the  future  and 
both  ears  cocked  for  murmurs  of  a  public  opinion 
still  stirre-d  by  10-year-old  hates  of  the  war  days. 

Addresses  delivered  by  speakers  at  the  advertis¬ 
ing  convention  evince  a  comprehension  of  world 
economic  currents  just  as  accurate  as  that  attributed 
to  the  reparations  conferees.  They  have  been 
marked  also  by  feeling  and  sympathy,  a  willingness 
to  understand  that  the  other  fellow’s  economic  suc¬ 
cess  might  be  due  to  brain  power  as  well  as  natural 
resources,  and  that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to 
emulate  than  to  execrate  him. 

We  have  moved  a  long  way  from  1918  when 
6.000  men  and  women  can  sit  down  in  Berlin  after 
long  journeys  from  their  home  lands,  listen  respect¬ 
fully  to  a  presidential  address  by  a  citizen  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  harken  to  the  rulings  delivered  from 
the  chair  by  a  distinguished  British  peer,  cheer  with 
equal  heartiness  the  oratory  of  a  Frenchman  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  of  an  American  in  German,  and  sit  down  for 
a  great  eating  party  to  drink  each  other’s  health  in  a 
sea  of  German  wine. 

We  have  indeed  healed  most  of  the  surface  scars 
of  1918.  It  may  be  too  optimistic  to  hope  that  the 
potential  world  war  of  1948  may  be  kept  out  of  his¬ 
tory.  hut  we  can  continue  to  nurse  that  hope,  to  keep 
it  alive  by  many  more  meetings  like  that  just  closed 
at  Berlin.  Every  such  contact  wears  just  a  little 
thinner  the  walls  which  we  all  rear  against  the 
■Stranger,  walls  that  shut  off  all  possibility  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  when  those  qualities  are 
most  needed. 


The  war  to  end  vxir  having  been  won,  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  are  now  reporting  a  drive  to 
abolish  charity  drives. 

OUT  THEY  GO 

OR  many  years  limelight  people  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  courtesies  at  the  White  House  only 
to  abu.se  them.  Shamelessly  they  have  paraded 
into  the  presence  of  the  nation’s  chief  executive,  sat 
themselves  down  to  wait  their  turn,  pump-handled 
his  over-worked  right  arm,  buzzed  into  his  tired 
ears  and  come  beaming  forth  confident  that  their 
impudent  enterprise  would  land  them  on  first  pages, 
for  personal  glory  or  to  sell  something  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  succeeded  in  scrap¬ 
ing  more  moss  from  White  House  customs  in  his 
brief  term  in  office  than  any  president  since  Roosevelt, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  act  in  cold-shouldering 
these  publicity  seekers. 


Our  own  questionnaire,  to  find  a  successor 
for  Edison,  begins:  (1)  How  can  a  bu.ciness 
concern  get  nation-wide  popularity  without 
buying  advertising  P 


WHAT  A  BUSINESS! 

ETTY  gambling  on  the  silly,  unromantic,  igno¬ 
ble  odds  and  evens  of  the  daily  balances  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House!  Negroes  and 
whites,  men  and  women  and  children  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  districts  of  many  cities,  betting  their  pennies 
or  dimes  on  the  turn  of  figures  in  that  mysterious 
total !  Newspaper  editors  (not  all)  printing  these 
totals  in  display  type  on  page  one,  well-knowing  that 
the  circulation  department  will  rush  papers  out  to 
certain  street  corners  where  an  organization  of 
rough-neck  gamblers  assemble  and  decide  their  cheap 
bets  with  folk  who  can  ill-afford  to  lose. 

Isn’t  this  scandalous  business  well-nigh  thread¬ 
bare? 

People  who  respect  journalism  cannot  understand 
why  editors  of  responsible  newspapers  lend  them 
year  after  year  to  such  a  filthy  traffic.  Time  and 
again  this  form  of  gambling  has  been  exposed  by 
welfare  organizations.  Social  workers  declare  that 
in  Harlem  and  in  various  industrial  cities,  clearing 
house  figures  gambling  is  an  established  vice  which 
creates  havoc  in  the  lives  of  thousands. 

Only  a  few  newspaper  readers  have  a  legitimate 
interest  in  clearing  house  totals.  They  bear  signifi¬ 
cance  to  financiers  and  others  interested  in  the  broad 
sweeps  of  business.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
are  they  worth  a  line  of  space  off  the  financial 
page.  They  are  run  among  sports  on  some  first 
pages  because  there  is  more  regular  gambling  on 
these  figures  than  on  any  sport,  save  perhaps  racing. 

Last  week  crooks  who  run  this  street  gamlding 
pool  attempted  to  bribe  the  boy  messenger  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  change  the  official  figures  as 
given  out  at  the  clearing  house.  The  boy  was  of¬ 
fered  $75.  He  is  an  honest  and  intelligent  lad  atid 
merely  tipped  his  office.  Half  a  dozen  boys  regu¬ 
larly  carry  these  figures  to  newspaper  offices  or  news 
agencies  and  presumably  all  were  to  be  bribed.  It 
is  reported  that  one  less  honest  messenger  did  take 
a  bribe.  Two  of  the  pool  operators  were  trapped 
and  arrested.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  their  plan  to 
get  the  newspapers  to  print  false  even  instead  of  odd 
figures,  they  would  have  “cleaned  up  a  fortune”  in 
a  single  day. 

What  sort  of  business  is  this  for  decent  news¬ 
papers  to  be  trifling  with?  For  years  it  has  plagued 
the  press  services  and  as.sociations.  The  totals  are 
“flashed”  on  press  wires,  often  ahead  of  news  that  is 
worth  something  to  the  people,  because  certain  edi¬ 
tors  demand  such  service  to  satisfy  their  local 
gamblers. 

It  may  be  said  with  reason  that  persons  so  in¬ 
clined  may  bet  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  tube,  or  the  stock  tables  or  other 
figures  regularly  appearing  in  newspapers.  And 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice,  not  the  newspapers.  Very  well,  but  it  is  also 
not  good  journalism  to  run  these  figures  on  first 
pages  of  specified  editions  merely  to  pander  to  low 
characters  in  the  street.  If  they  must  be  carried  on 
news  wires  and  in  news  columns  they  surely  might 
take  their  turn  with  routine  financial  news. 


Berlin  neivspapers  claim  American  advertis¬ 
ing  men  drank  half  of  4,000  bottles  of  wine 
at  a  banquet  this  week,  calling  it  a  gastro¬ 
nomic  record,  American  advertising  men 
rarely  do  things  by  halves. 


STEWARDSHIP  FOLLOWS  UP 

E  wish  to  commend  New  York  Times  for  its 
action  in  publishing  in  detail  the  results  of  its 
last  Christmas’  “Hundred  Neediest  Cases” 
fund.  The  newspaper  collected  $338,000  for  this 
charity.  The  distribution  was  made  and  the  matter 
might  have  ended  there.  But  the  Times  management 
felt  that  an  accounting  was  due  to  the  good  folks 
who  gave  the  money,  in  amounts  varying  from  pen¬ 
nies  to  thousands  of  dollars.  So  each  case  to  which 
the  fund  was  applied  was  fully  reported.  The  re¬ 
view  was  not  only  interesting  reading,  but  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  charitable  impulse.  Many  of  the 
families  that  were  helped  out  of  temporary  financial 
embarrassments  were  found  in  good  circumstances 
and  many  persons  who  needed  physical  attention  had 
recovered  health.  It  was  a  cheerful  report. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


SENATOR  ARTHUR  CAPPER, 
Kansas  publisher  of  the  Capper  pub¬ 
lications,  is  visiting  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Thomas  Enoch  Sharp,  editor  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  returned  this  week 
from  a  six  weeks’  tour  of  the  west  and 
southwest. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record  and  South¬ 
west  American,  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  submitted  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Smith  city  planning 
commisison. 

Walter  Beall,  publisher  of  the  West 
Union  (la.)  Argo-Gasette  and  president 
of  the  Northeastern  Iowa  National  Park 
association,  was  in  charge  of  a  tour  of 
federal  and  state  officials  through  the 
proposed  park  recently. 

J.  L.  Matthews,  publisher  of  the  Co- 
vitta  (Cal.)  Argus,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Matthews,  is  vacationing  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands. 

N.  R.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Hayward 
(Cal.)  Rezdew,  has  been  installed  as 
president  of  the  Hayward  Rotary  Club. 

Willis  J.  Abbott,  contributing  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Institute  of  Poli¬ 
tics  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  last  week. 

George  Longan,  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  taken  a  summer 
home  at  Colorado  Springs.  He  makes 
several  flying  trips,  by  rail,  to  Kansas 
City,  during  the  late  summer. 

Archie  J.  Hicks,  publisher  of  the  Ar¬ 
cadia  (Cal.)  Journal,  with  his  family,  is 
on  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

r  DWARD  FLYNN,  manager  of  the 
■LJ  advertising  ari  department  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  leave  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  next  week  to  spend  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 


O.  D.  Leas  and  F.  H.  McMahon,  local 
display  manager  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  respectively,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  have  returned  to  their 
desks  following  vacations.  Rudolph 
Reinbrecht  was  display  manager  in  the 
absence  of  Leas. 

Milford  Wesp,  manager  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  branch  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  has  returned  home  after  covering 
the  International  Congress  of  Polish 
Citizens  in  Poland. 

Douglas  Lambourne,  auditor,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Wiegand,  circulation  manager. 
Salt  Ixtke  City  Telegram,  are  spending 
their  vacation  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

Cliff  Schroeder,  district  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  has  been 
^pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Covington  Kentucky  Post,  succeeding 
Harris  Jarett,  resigned. 

David  E.  Peugeot,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Ezwning  News, 
is  again  on  duty  after  a  vacation  at 
Pleasant  Beach,  Ont. 

John  Burke,  formerly  of  Minneapolis, 
has  taken  over  local  display  radio  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Richard  C.  Bolton,  formerly  of  the 
old  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Daily  .^tar,  is 
now  circulation  director  of  the  Queens 
County  (L.I.)  Daily  Netvs. 

Jack  Stephenson  has  been  promoted 
to  county  circulation  manager  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Times. 

Ralph  Deardorff  has  joined  the  local 
financial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  display  department. 

R.  E.  Parr  has  been  named  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  Sun  Company,  publishers  of 
the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and 
Telegram. 

Tom  Harter,  artist  with  classified  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  joined  the  display  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Norman  K.  Reynolds,  advertising 
manager  at  the  W'^estfield  office  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Nezos  and 


Westfield  Valley  Herald  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  transferred  to  the  main 
office  of  the  Springfield  Newspapers. 
Robert  F.  Holbrook  of  Boston  succeeds 
him. 

Gil  S.  Crane,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  agency’s  media  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
resigned  this  position  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Detroit  Times  as 
national  advertising  manager.  Previous 
to  joining  the  Campbell-Ewald  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Crane  was  with  the  Collins- 
Kirk  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  for 
two  years  and  before  that  time  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Q.  R.  S. 
Music  Company,  Chicago,  for  five  years. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TYOWNSLEY  CLARK,  managing  ed- 
itor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  Aug.  2. 

Leo  Lassen  has  succeeded  Ray  Felton 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star. 

Maj.  William  H.  Dearden,  editor  of 
the  Ware  River  (Mass.)  Nezvs,  is  on 
a  motor  camping  tour  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Labrador. 

William  L.  Blair,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-Neivs,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pasadena  Board 
of  Education. 


Thomas  F.  Waldron,  managing  editor 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Ez’ening  Times, 
is  spending  a  month’s  vacation  abroad. 
Fred  Burgner,  city  editor,  is  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  during  his  stay  in  Europe. 

Thomas  Fauntleroy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  is 
on  the  “Know  Mississippi  Better’’  train 
which  is  touring  the  north  and  east. 

Manton  Marrs.  managing  editor  of  the 
Ttd.za  (Okla.)  World,  spent  his  vacation 
in  .St'.  Louis  where  he  formerly  worked, 
making  the  trip  both  ways  by  airplane. 

Paul  Benton,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Titnes-Union  managing  editor,  with  Mrs. 
Benton,  is  on  a  trip  to  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Discovering  Can¬ 
ada.’’ 


Edward  Ebsen,  editor  of  the  Pinole 
(Cal.)  Times,  recently  underwent  an  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis. 

Robert  O.  Ryder,  editor  and  para- 
grapher  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State 
Journal,  who  was  compelled  by  illness  to 
abandon  his  vacation  and  return  home 
two  weeks  ago,  is  reported  improved  at 
his  home  in  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Berta  Mohr  Lefkort,  until  re¬ 
cently  society  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press  and  prior  to  that  feature  writer 
for  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  has  been 
named  publicity  and  advertising  manager 
of  tlie  .San  Jacinto  Tru.st  Co.,  Houston. 

Quinn  Martin,  motion  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  started  a  two 
WTcks’  vacation  this  week.  Norman 
Krasna  of  the  motion  picture  department 
is  filling  Mr.  Martin’s  post  during  his 
absence. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Henry  F.  CHILDERS,  editor  of  the 
Troy  (Mo.)  Free  Press,  who  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  his  fiftieth  year  of 
newspaper  work, 
most  of  which 
had  been  on  his 
own  paper, 
learned  typeset¬ 
ting  when  he  was 
16  years  old. 
After  working  at 
the  printing  trade 
for  a  few  years, 
he  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the 
Free  Press,  and 
later  bought  the 
other  half  and  be- 
Henry  F.  Childers  came  editor  at 
23. 

The  meeting  of  the’  Northeast  Missouri 
Press  Association,  recently  held  in  Troy, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  honoring  the 
editor  and  citing  his  life’s  work.  Mr. 
Childers  is  now  70  years  of  age. 

Childers’  best  newspaper  fight  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  pioneering  days  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  when  he  took  the  unpopular  side 
in  a  contention  over  a  bond  issue  voted 
for  building  a  railroad  through  the  sec¬ 
tion.  He  urged  a  compromise  in  the 
altercation,  a  move  that  was  stoutly  op¬ 
posed  by  his  readers,  but  in  the  end  he 
won  out,  and  the  affair  was  settled  ami¬ 
cably.  He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
good  roads,  and  pioneered  in  this  work. 
He  made  a  .splendid  record  during  the 
World  War  in  his  activities  as  county 
Red  Cross  chairman  and  food  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  Mr. 
Childers  has  this  to  say;  “I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  the  best  I  had  to  my 
neighbors  and  friends  who  have  been  so 
loyal  to  me  when  I  needed  friends. 
While  I  am  sure  that  I  could  have 
made  more  money  elsewhere,  there  are 
so  many  things,  i  have  found,  that  are 
far  more  worth-while  than  wealth. 
These  things  I  have  enjoyed  and  the 
years  that  remain  to  me  will  still  afford 
me  enjoyment  along  the  same  lines.’’ 


Hal  O’Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  New'S,  is  making  a  few 
weeks’  tour  of  Europe  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  visiting  some  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  paper. 

Joe  Copps  has  left  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  to  join  the 
New  York  office  of  N.  E.  A. 

Sylvia  Lewis,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Nezo  York  Sunday  World,  returned 
last  week  from  Europe. 

Thomas  P.  Hamilton,  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  Ezrning  Nezvs,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  the  past  seven  months, 
is  now  recovering  slowly  and  hopes  to 
return  to  work  in  the  early  autumn. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


Shovel  in  the  Coal  Now! 

Prepare  For  Winter! 

Now’s  the  time  to  land  the  hot  features  that  will  give  your  paper  that 
satisfartory  healthy  glow  during  the  long  winter  months. 

McNaught  Syndicate,  as  always,  offers  you  a  handsome  assortment  of 
sure-fire  features. 

For  Instance  — 

WILL  ROGERS,  d«i/y  dispatches,  daily  anecdotes,  weekly  articles. 
JULIA  BOYD,  daily  fashion  service  that’s  different. 

O.  O.  McINTYRE,  daily  and  weekly. 

KEN  KLING,  his  Windy  Riley  strip. 

RUBE  GOLDBERG,  famous  strip. 

CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL,  weekly  Pirate  Tales. 

GUS  MAGER,  Oliver’s  Adventures  strip. 

ROE  FULKERSON,  three  features. 

VELVA  DARLING,  Sometimes  I  Think  Yes. 

DOCTOR  ROCKWELL,  Quack,  Quack,  Quack! 

ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE,  Tales  of  Real  Dogs. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 


Hotc  many  readers  write 
letters  to  newspapers? 

What  minute  fraction^  gen¬ 
erally  speakings  of  one 
per  cent? 

What  subject  stirs  the  heart 
so  deeply  that  thousands 
on  thousands  of  letters 
are  received? 

Then  consider  — 

the  thousands  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  from 
readers  to 


ELLA  CINDERS 

which  have  been  pouring 
in  to  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  on  the  question 
of  whether  ELLA  should 
choose  MARRIAGE  or  a 
CAREER. 

At 

So  many  letters  came  in  that  we 
were  obliged  to  ask  the  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  to  quit  send¬ 
ing  them  to  us  because  we  were 
unable  to  handle  them. 

How  many  of  your 
romir  rharaclers  are 
real  enough  to  get 
your  readers  suflfi- 
eienlly  excited  to 
write  in  letters  by  the 
thousands — giving  ad¬ 
vice  in  such  a  crisis. 

Count  them! 

And  — 

How  does  it  happen  you 
have  never  had 

ELLA 

CINDERS 

I  The  Great  Strip  and  Page 
i  by 

\  BILL  CONSELMAN 

and 

CHARLIE  PLUMB 

Ask  us  to  pick  you  a 
good  starling  dale  in 
the  ELLA  CINDERS 
continuity. 

j  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
j  Service 

!  Maximilian  Elser.  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
I  General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Establishfd  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC^  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  elephonet : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  Jolm  F.  Roche,  Associate 

Editor. _ 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  C. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell.  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  rates:  75r  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40r  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended  | 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7,9.55 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6,363 

7,708 

Dec.  31.  1921 

5,711 

6,488 

PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

L.  C.  Graham,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  will  fly  to 
Minneapolis  the  last  of  the  month  and 
from  there  fly  to  Cleveland  to  attend  the 
air  races. 

Andrew  J.  VV'arner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  dramatic  critic,  is  making 
his  annual  visit  to  London.  He  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  on  his  trip  and 
on  British  drama  for  the  Times-Union. 

Maxwell  Thayer,  city  editor  of  the 
Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  family  recently  visited  his 
parents  at  Marshalltown,  la. 

Allen  H.  Smith,  city  editor,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Daily  News,  has  succeeded 
Abram  J.  Greene,  city  editor,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Netvs,  as  president  of 
the  Pica  (Newspaperman’s)  Club  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hutchisson, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  church 
editor,  has  been  supplying  in  several 
Rochester  pulpits  in  the  absence  of  min¬ 
isters  on  vacation. 

Frederic  Frost,  Paterson  Evening 
News  aviation  editor,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Er>c- 
ning  Times. 

J.  Rollin  Childs,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  exchange  editor,  is  taking 
a  motor  trip  through  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Leonard  Reeback,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Ncivburgh  (N.  Y.)  News,  is  now 
a  reporter  for  the  Leeds  (England) 
Chronicle.  He  went  abroad  some  time 
ago. 

Arthur  Kraehmer,  city  editor,  has 
l)een  advanced  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian. 

Mary  Nash,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
reporter,  is  in  Allegany  State  Park  for 
a  two-weeks’  camping  vacation. 

J.  Roy  Elliott,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  news  editor,  and  Harold 
Lara,  Times-Union  photographer,  have 
returned  from  a  St.  Lawrence  river 
fishing  jaunt. 

Amico  J.  Barone,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  and 
Mrs.  Ifarone  with  their  two  children 
have  returned  from  a  month’s  vacation 
spent  at  Newport,  R.  1. 

R.  C.  L.  Barrett,  political  writer  for 
the  Richmond  (Ya.)  News  Leader,  is 
conducting  a  daily  column  for  that 
paper,  called  “All  About  Town,’’  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  “The  Rambler.’’ 

LcRoy  Fess.  rejHjrter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Netes.  is  back  after  a 
tour  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

Charles  E.  Welch,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  political  writer,  is  back  at 
his  desk.  His  vacation  was  spent  at  his 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  home. 

William  H.  Bastedo,  formerly  of  the 
}finneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Compton  (Cal.)  S'evs- 
T  rihune. 

Frank  .\hlgren,  news  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  .appeal,  who  was 
stricken  with  an  acute  appendicitis  at¬ 
tack  three  weeks  ago,  underwent  an  op¬ 
eration  and  is  back  at  work. 

M.  H.  Keen,  sports  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  Philadelphia  Dailv  Xetes.  has 
returned  from  a  short  stay  at  Lake 
Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Joe  I-evitt.  city  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  .Appeal ,  and  Vfrs.  I^vitt, 
are  parents  of  a  son  l)orn  Aug.  8. 

Ray  Webster,  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  back  from  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  at  South  Haven.  Mich. 

Eli  Ives  Collins,  of  the  Jersey  C  ity 
Jer.tey  Journal  staff,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  in 
Branford.  Conn. 

Clement  Hurd.  .9(.  Louis  Times  tc- 
porter,  is  snendin'.'  his  vacation  in  and 
around  Madison,  Wis. 

John  W.  (ieorge,  formerly  of  the  .9t. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  now  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  .Advertising  and  Selling, 
New  York. 

George  M.  Murray  has  left  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  .S'/ur  to  join  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province. 


Wendell  Webster,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Times  staff,  spent  two  weeks  on  the 
Merrimac  river. 

Edward  Place  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Evening  Transcript  staff,  is  conducting 
a  column,  “With  Halter  and  Leash.” 

William  Weigand,  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  copy  desk,  has  resigned. 

Charles  H.  Armitage,  political  writer 
for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  on  a 
two  weeks  cruise  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Grant  J.  Northrop,  reporter  of  the 
Batavia  (N.Y.)  News,  was  stricken  with 
appendicitis  while  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  and 
was  operated  on  in  a  hospital  there. 
His  recovery  is  anticipated  although  his 
condition  continues  to  be  serious. 

Lieut.  Don  A.  Vorhees,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  has  received  his  appointment  to  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps. 

Robert  Ricker  has  joined  news  staff  of 
the  Paterson  Evening  News. 

Elarl  Plowman,  telegraph  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  entered  a 
hospital  to  have  his  tonsils  removed. 

Edith  Natile  Stark,  who  formerly  did 
a  shoppers’  column  for  the  Billboard, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  Nctvs  and  is  doing  features. 

Miss  Ada  Gilkey,  feature  writer  for 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  recovering 
from  a  tonsil  operation. 

Rodney  Reed,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Nctvs  staff,  has  joined  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times. 

F".  Jenkins  Knight  of  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  staff,  has  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father  in  the  publication  of 
a  weekly  paper  in  Sumter,  S.  C. 

V.  J.  Ingle,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  now 
on  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Nnvs  and 
Courier  staff.  Ingle  before  going  with 
the  A.P.  was  with  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State. 

S.  Howard  Stewart  of  Kansas  City 
has  sailed  for  Panama  City,  where  he 
will  take  charge  of  the  sport  page  of  the 
I^anama  .American.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  schend  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  this  year. 

.\lan  Nash,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  staff  is  now  a  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Ncu’s. 

Joe  Klassman,  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va. )  Advertiser,  is 
spending  a  vacation  in  St.  Louis. 

Roy  Albertson,  who  resigned  from  the 
Buffalo  Times  staff  two  years  ago  to 
enter  publicity,  has  returned  to '  that 
newspaper  as  general  assignment,  man. 

Tom  Dillon,  editorial  writer  of  the 
.Minneapolis  Tribune,  recently  spent  his 
vacation  at  Colorado  Springs,  guest  of 
C.  C.  Hamlin,  publisher  of  the  Gasette 
&  Telegraph. 

Harry  H.  Niemeyer,  movie  critic  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  spending 
a  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Ray  Black,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.Appeal. 

Walter  Wandel,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  E.vening  News  staff,  is  now  doing 
general  assignments  for  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

Mrs.  Marion  Curtiss,  society  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs,  is  at  Dennis, 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  for  her  vacation. 

Herl>ert  A.  Reed,  formerly  with  Uni- 
\ersal  Service,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

r*  E.  OVERHOLT,  with  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press  at  Philadelphia,  spent 
his  vacation  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
where  he  formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

Percy  C.  Richards,  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Colonist,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  the  United 
Press. 

John  R.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Ottawa 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Vancouver  bureau  for 
the  summer  and  will  return  east  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  ' 

Jake  Pade,  for  the  last  two  years 


managing  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Wade  was  sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  before  going  to  Greensboro. 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  staff,  has  joined  the 
Indianapolis  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Anderson  formerly  was  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Courier. 

Ernest  Vaccaro,  former  reporter  for 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press  as  bureau 
manager  at  Nashville. 

Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Press,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Sunapee  Lake,  Mass. 

Charles  P.  Nutter,  of  the  Mexico  City 
bureau  of  Associated  Press,  was  called 
to  Falls  City,  Neb.,  this  week  because 
of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother.  He 
flew  from  Mexico  City  to  San  Antonio, 
making  the  rest  of  the  trip  by  rail. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  leave  Aug.  17,  on  the  liner  Transyl¬ 
vania,  for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  will  visit 
Chester,  Pictou  and  Digby  for  two  weeks. 

W.  J.  McCambridge,  traffic  executive 
of  Associated  Press,  left  last  week  for  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  at  Nantucket.  Mass. 

Marion  Mullin,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
returned  this  week  from  a  vacation  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

A  S.  BROWN  of  Broim’s  Letters 
won  the  low  net  honors  in  the  re¬ 
cent  bi-monthly  golf  tournament  of  the 
Bo.ston  Newspapermen’s  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Salem,  Mass.,  while  L.  M.  Barry 
of  the  Boston  Globe  took  the  gross  prize. 
H.  Kus.smaul  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  F'.  B.  W’hitman  of  the  Boston  Herald 
led  Class  A  while  E.  Sullivan  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  had  low  net  in  Class 
B.  Dr.  X.  W.  G.  Kendall,  who  recently 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday,  was  pre- 
.sented  with  an  illuminated  life  member¬ 
ship  by  Ruth  Clifford  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

George  P.  DENNIS,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hrghtstoivn  (N.J.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  announced  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building,  30x90,  which  will 
be  erected  this  fall. 

The  North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Press 
has  installed  a  model  A  IXiplex  press 
and  will  increase  the  paper  from  seven 
to  eight  columns  in  width. 


Russia  and  China  can’t  have  a  real 
war  yet.  Neither  side  has  thought  up  a 
slogan  to  die  by. — Quillen,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Nexus  Leader. 

C.  C.  Nicolet,  of  The  Portland  Eve¬ 
ning  Nexus,  and  recently  of  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  Nexu  York  Telegram,  can  swap 
newspaper  gossip  amiably  with  a  vis¬ 
itor,  and  base  on  the  chat'  an  entertain¬ 
ing  interview  that  includes  practically 
nothing  that  has  been  said  .  .  .  John 
A.  Marshall,  of  the  same  paper,  can 
graflex  becomingly  a  face  that  has  daun¬ 
ted  the  expert  pboliographers  of  the  big¬ 
gest  city  in  the  world. — Edward  Hope, 
Nexu  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Americans  have  become  so  extrava¬ 
gant  that  it  is  now  almost  as  hard  to 
live  within  an  income  as  without  one. — 
Louisxille  Times. 

“How  do  you  play  hookey  from  cor¬ 
respondence  school  ?’’ 

“Oh  I  send  them  an  empty  envelope.” 
— Boston  T ranscript. 

I  still  think  the  best  earthquake  story 
is  the  one  told  on  a  J^s  Angeles  news¬ 
paper.  When  its  near  neighbor,  Santa 
Barbara,  was  hit  by  a  quake,  the  Los. 
Angeles  sheet  is  said  to  have  rushed  to 
the  streets  with  an  eight-column  head 
reading:  “Earthquake  Hits  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  450  Miles  F'rom  San  Francisco.” — 
O.  O.  McIntyre,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Ronald 


Keen,  aggressive,  thorough,  determined,  and  analytical  hy 
instinct,  training  and  practice,  W.  R.  Ronald,  publisher  of 
The  Evening  Republican,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  enjoys  an  enviable 
place  in  Newspaperdom.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.”  Where  else  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  town  of  10,000  population  with  a 
bona  fide  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  14,000.’  The  Re¬ 
publican  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Known  far  and  wide  in  the  publishing  field  for  his  out¬ 
standing  success,  his  comprehensive  perspeaive  resulting 
from  thorough  analytical  proclivities,  and  a  surpassing 
ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  intricacies  of 
accurate  cost  accounting,  his  advice  is  often  sought  by 
aggressive  publishers  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  news¬ 
paper  anatomy.  His  timely,  prudent,  discreet  counsel  in 
the  application  of  the  catholicon  has  resulted,  often,  in 
bringing  about  a  happy  rejuvenation,  a  progressive  advance¬ 
ment,  and  genuine  enhancement  of  properties  long  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  condition  of  siccativeness. 

Mr.  Ronald  is  in  much  demand  as  a  convention  speaker 
and  is  often  heard  at  gatherings  of  newspaper  executives. 
Through  his  varied  contacts  and  multitudinous  activities, 
and  because  of  his  enthusiasm,  enterprise,  demonstrable 
ability  and  very  material  success  with  The  Republican, 
together  with  his  natural  tendency  towards  a  conservative¬ 
ness  always  demanding  of  proof,  his  reaaion  to  his  latest 
successful  experiment — the  conduaing  of  a  Partlowe  Plan 
Campaign — is  valuable  to  publishers. 


Mitchell, S.D.  is  a  city  of 

10,300  Population 


Affidavit! 


7b  Tuhlishers: 

Results  and  service  comparable  to  the  above,  for  hundreds 
of  real  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  have  made 
The  Charles  Partlowe  Company  the  largest  circulation-build¬ 
ing  institution  in  the  world.  Whether  your  experience  has 
been  that  of  Mr.  Ronald  (whose  letter  appears  above) — for 
fifteen  years  unequivocally  opposed  to  campaigns  or  con¬ 
tests — or  whether  you  have  tried  every  plan  ever  offered  you, 
we  say  without  egotism  that  you  have  never  had  the  results 
obtainable  by  the  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign. 

Without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part,  a  letter  or 
collect  wire  to  our  Indianapolis  office  will  give  you  a  free 
Partlowe  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  your  field  and  its 
possibilities — and  first  opportunity  for  a  PARTLOWE 
PLAN  campaign  in  your  field. 


Hie  Cherle*  Partlowe  Company  ia  iKe 
only  circuUtioo-building  organaatioe 
io  al  aewapaperdom  (umiahiog 
ike  pubUier*!  aftdavil  of  ike 
exact  reauka  of  ila  every 


State  of  South  Pakota,  ) 

)  63: 

County  of  Davldaon,  ) 

Thla  date  oame  W.R*  Ronald,  Prealdent,  of  the  Mitchell 
Publlahing  Company,  «^o  being  duly  a«om,  depooea  and 
aaye  ae  followa,  to-wlt: 

During  the  rartloee  Plan  campaign  recently  conducted 
by  the  Charlea  Partloee  Company  for  the  Mitchell  Pub- 
liahing  Company,  publishera  of  The  Republican,  the 
total^and  exact  oaah  reeeipta  of  the  aald  campaign  veret 

Sixty  three  thouaand  eight  hundred  alxty  dollara  and 
fifty  oenta  ...........  -(|63, 860.50) 

and, the  total  and  exact  number  of  new  aubecribera  added 

yive  thouaand  alx  hundred  and  M 

(SlitnedP>y  /  /  /Vf 

Subacribed  and  awom  to  before  me,  \ 

thia  Zt  day  of  November,  1927,  ^ 


©he  dlharles  iartbule  ©ompani) 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ^ 


Sixth  Floor .  Occidental  BuildiTLg^ 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Note:  Mr.  Ronald  has  already  contracted  for  his  ?=5enond  Partlowe  Campaign  for  the  Republican 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Fred  W.  MITCHELL,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  purchased  from  F.  B.  Van  Fleet 
and  associates  the  Oceanside  (Cal.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

William  E.  Settle,  former  editor  of 
the  Trenton  (Utah)  Bear  River  Valley- 
Leader,  has  purchased  the  Afton  (Wyo.) 
Star  Valley  Independent,  from  Rowland 
B.  Call. 

Through  a  replevin  action  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Smart  this  week  regained  title 
to  the  Cambridge  (N.Y.)  IV  as  king  ton 
County  Post,  a  weekly.  Miss  Smart,  who 
was  ^itor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  several  years  after  the  death 
of  her  lather,  claimed  that  Walter  B. 
Kelley,  who  had  conducted  the  paper  for 
two  years,  failed  to  comply  with  a  con¬ 
tract  to  purchase  the  paper. 

Sale  of  the  Vancouj’er  (Wash.)  Clarke 
County  Sun  to  EL  X.  Blythe  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  J.  D.  Riordan,  for¬ 
mer  owner.  Blythe  has  been  associated 
with  Riordan  for  the  past  three  years 
in  the  Sun  Publishing  Company. 

S.  M.  Johnson,  Colorado  newspaper 
man.  has  bought  the  Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sun 
from  O.  D.  Hamstreet  who  has  owned 
and  edited  it  for  22  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lake  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mill  City  (Ore.)  Logue  from 
B.  A.  Cober.  The  Lakes  formerly 
printed  the  Halsey  (Ore.)  Enterprise. 

Henry  V.  Alexander,  former  owner  of 
the  Pixley  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  bought 
the  Augusta  (Kan.)  Advocate. 

Grover  C.  Whyte  has  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner,  Harold  Kingsley, 
in  the  Torrance  (Cal.)  Herald  and  the 
Lomita  (Cal.)  News.  Kingsley  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  owner  in  the  Automatic 
Printing  Company  of  Torrance. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

STANLEY  A.  SPILLER,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  London  (X.H.) 
Highlander,  to  Miss  Delia  Carr  of  New 
London,  at  New  London,  Aug.  5. 

Chic  Schwarz,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  rewrite  staff,  to  Miss  Mary  Reed 
of  Aurora,  Ill.,  recently.  The  couple 
spent  their  lioneymoon  on  Beaver  Island, 
in  northern  Lake  Michigan,  where 
Schwarz  flew  last  February  with  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  ice-bound  islanders. 

Granville  Barrere,  editor  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (O.)  News-Herald,  and  former 
president  of  Buckeye  Press  Association, 
to  Miss  Sara  L.  \Valker,  at  Hillsboro, 
recently. 

Miss  Eileen  Henrietta  Galvin,  Anthon, 
la.,  former  society  editor  of  the  Spencer 
(la.)  News-Herald,  to  William  McGinley 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  Anthon  recently. 

.Mien  H,  W'right,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  the 
.‘iharon  (Pa.)  Daily  Telegram  and  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press,  to  Miss  Mary 
M.  Ryder  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  July  26. 

Miss*  Mary  E.  Kieferle,  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon- Journal,  to  Davis  E.  Dale, 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  recently. 

John  P.  Gillespie,  head  of  the  Gillespie 
Advertising  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Kathleen  McCarty. 

Byron  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Hot  Springs 
(.\rk.)  New  Era  staff,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann  Patching,  at  Helena,  Ark. 

Miss  A.  Elise  Cotter,  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Red  Hook  (N.J.)  Adivrtiser, 
to  Donald  E.  Norton,  at  Red  Hook, 
Aug.  10. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

(CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.)  Observer,  spe- 
^  cial  edition,  twelve  pages,  Aug.  14, 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Observer’s 
Master  \^el  Home. 

Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  sixth 
anniversary  edition,  46  pages,  July  30. 

Kelso  (Wash.)  Daily  Kelsonian-Trib- 
une,  special  Progress  edition,  recently. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  12- 
page  rotogravure  section  for  the  Crad- 
dock-Terry  Company,  July  21. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

YINCENT  G.  NICOLETTI,  editor 
*  and  publisher  of  the  Defender,  a 
monthly  Spanish-English  Catholic  pub¬ 


lication  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  started  a 
weekly,  El  Centinela. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

CHARLES  McGLYNN,  pressman 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  on  a 
bicycle  trip  from  Portland  to  Cleveland, 
O.  He  camps  en  route,  carrying 
blankets  and  equipment,  and  averages 
about  80  miles  a  day. 

Francis  X.  Rooney,  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  composing 
roorn,  and  Mrs.  Rooney,  returned  on  the 
White  Star  liner  Cedric  after  a  two 
months  vacation  spent  in  touring  Europe. 


BOX  MAKERS  TO  ADVERTISE 


Association  Votes  Assessment  on 
Members  for  Cooperative  Drive 

The  wire-bound  box  industry,  profiting 
from  the  experience  of  those  mdustries 
which  have  pioneered  in  trade  promotion 
through  co-operative  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  has  voted  a  substantial  as.sess- 
ment  on  its  members  to  “get  ready  to 
advertise.” 

The  Wirebound  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  Chicago,  plans  to  so  improve 
its  manufacturing  methods,  sales  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  technical  designing  depart¬ 
ments  of  each  of  the  member  firms  that 
the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  anv  nromises  made  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  it  expects  to  do.  according  to 
r.  A.  Stafford,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Part  of  the  funds  provided  will  be 
spent  in  a  comprehensive  market  survev 
and  a  study  of  the  advertising  media 
that  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 


Head*  Paramount  Advertising 

Charles  EL.  McCarthy  has  recently  been 
appointed  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Paramount-E'amous-Lasky  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  will  have  charge  of  all  of  the 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the  more 
than  1,060  publix  houses  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Columbia  network  of 
radio  stations.  McCarthy  formerly 
worked  on  the  Middleboro  (Mass.)  News 
and  later  Brockton  and  Providence 
newspapers  before  he  went  with  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 


Larson  Named  Kirk  Ad  Head 

F.  P.  Larson  hks  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  James  S.  Kirk  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Family  and  Jap  Rose  soap.  Mr. 
l.arson,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Kirk  company  for  the  last  eight 
years,  succeeds  W.  C.  Nichols,  who  has 
left  to  become  western  manager  of 
Chain  Store  Manager  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  H.  H.  1^‘stice  Publishing 
Company  in  Los  .Angeles. 


Represents  Virginia  Daily 

The  Alexandria  (Va.)  Daily  Gazette, 
established  in  1784,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
has  appointed  Devine-Tenney  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  and  Chicago,  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1,  1929. 


Powers  Represents  British  Papers 

The  Evening  Standard  of  London, 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  has  appointed 
Joshue  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
representatives  for  the  United  States, 
France  and  Germany. 


Named  Ad  Manager 

Seamans  &  Cobb  Company  of  Hop- 
kinton.  Mass.,  textile  manufacturers,  an¬ 
nounced  recently  the  appointment  of 
H.  B.  Titcomb,  formerly  of  Berger 
Brothers  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
as  advertising  manager. 


Represents  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  have  been  appointed  national 
advertising  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
ing  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader. 


Atwater  Kent  Placing  Copy 

Atwater  Kent  will  place  half  page  ad¬ 
vertising  in  about  22  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  a  local  basis  under  a 
schedule  announced  this  week. 


BLASE  CORRESPONDENT  SAW 
NO  NEWS  IN  FALLING  METEOR 


A  FAIR  sample  of  what  the  av¬ 
erage  state  editor  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  occurred  recently  to 
J.  H.  Green,  state  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 
On  a  Saturday  a  huge  meteor  fell 
in  the  vicinity  of  Roy,  Washington. 
On  the  following  Tuesday  the 
story  leaked  out  in  a  paper  in  a 
neighboring  city.  Green  got  his 
correspondent  at  Roy  on  the 
telephone. 

Yes,  she  had  heard  of  the 
meteor.  She  went  out  and  saw 
the  hole  where  it  hit.  The  hole 
was  about  four  feet  square  and 
the  force  of  the  falling  body  had 
broken  windows  in  a  neighboring 
farm  house,  but  still  she  did  not 
think  it  news. 

The  News  Tribune  carried  the 
story  even  though  it  was  four  days 
old  and  later  got  a  picture  of  the 
hole  where  the  heavenly  body  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  earth. 


NEW  WOOD  DISCOVERED 
BY  ADVERTISING  MAN 


M.  M.  Zimmerman  in  Association 
With  Adolf  Hawerlander  Devel¬ 
ops  “Halizite,”  Synthetic 
Wood  from  Farm  Waste 


M.  M.  Zimmerman,  owner  of  Publish¬ 
ers’  Space  Selling  Service,  New  York, 
this  week  announced  perfection  of  a 
process  in  asso- 


M.  M.  Zimmerman 


ciation  with 
Adolf  Hawerlan¬ 
der  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  corn¬ 
stalks  and  other 
farm  waste  into  a 
synthetic  lumber 
board  possessing 
all  the  qualities 
of  natural  wood. 
Mr.  Zimmerman 
and  Mr.  Hawer- 
lander  will 
shortly  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  Halizite 
Products  Corpo- 


Clemans  Joins  Powers 

J.  D.  Clemans,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
and  the  New  York  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  advertising  representatives.  New 
York. 


Carpenter  With  Chicago  “Special” 

F.  H.  Carpenter,  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  joined  Small,  Spencer  &  Levings, 
publishers’  representatives,  Chicago. 


Shryer  With  F.  R.  Jones 

D.  M.  Shryer,  formerly  with  the  Chal¬ 
mers  Publishing  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  E'.  R.  Jones,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  Chicago. 


BARTLETT  BACK  TO  L.  A. 

S.  P.  Bartlett,  advertising  director  of 
Hearst  morning  and  Sunday  newspapers 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  American,  has 
returned  to  his  I^s  Angeles  headquarters 
after  two  months  spent  in  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities.  Following  his 
return,  Mr.  Bartlett  left  with  his  family 
for  a  brief  two-weeks’  vacation  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  is  now  back  at  his 
desk. 


ration  to  manufacture  the  new  board. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Testing  laboratories  on  “Halizite”  show 
that  in  addition  to  the  qualities  pos¬ 
sessed  by  natural  wood,  it  possesses  the 
facility  of  being  molded  into  any  size 
or  shape  desired  and  that  it  has  fire  and 
insect-resisting  qualities  and  electrical  in¬ 
sulation  value  far  higher  than  ordinary 
wood.  It  is  also  less  expensive  than 
regular  lumlier  and  is  sound  proof  to  a 
greater  degree. 

The  new  wood  is  formed  with  a  secret 
chemical  binder  sprayed  over  shredded 
cornstalks,  sugar  cane,  wood  chips  or 
other  waste  products  which  are  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1911  and  has  been  engaged  in 
advertising  and  merchandising  work 
since  that  time.  In  1914  he  worked  tor 
Printer’s  Ink  and  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  foreign  countries  introducing 
American  methods  of  marketing. 


TO  PLACE  COMMUNITY  COPY 

The  Coulter  &  Payne  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Antonio,  has  been  selected 
to  prepare  and  jilace  advertising  under  a 
program  of  municipally-financed  publicity 
for  that  city.  All  copy  will  be  subject 
to  approval  of  a  citizens’  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Nan  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News. 


EDIT  WEEKLY  ON  VACATION 

Two  Dartmouth  seniors,  Roland  W, 
Belknap  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  E'rank 
R.  Wallace  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  are 
serving  as  editors  of  the  Vermont  Trib¬ 
une.  Ludlow’s  weekly  newspaper,  during 
their  vacation.  Belknap  has  assumed  the 
editorial  burden,  while  Wallace  is  busi- 
‘ness  manager.  Belknap’s  father,  Willis 
C.  Belknap,  is  publisher  of  the  Bellows 
Falls  (Vt.)  Times  and  a  string  of  week¬ 
lies  that  includes  the  Tribune.  A  brother, 
Paul  Belknap,  is  editor  of  the  Greenfield 
Recorder,  and  two  sisters  are  members 
of  the  Bellows  Falls  Times  staff. 


LONG  NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

Frederick  R.  Long  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  to  succeed  W.  P.  Houchen. 
Mr.  I-ong  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
Aug.  1. 


aiUTNA 


niREGRAND 


Yes,  indeed,  but  so  is  the  ST ANDARJD 
ADVERTISING  REGISTER— ''The  Red 
Book” — for  here  you  can  always  find 
what  you  need  to  know  about 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCIES.'  They  keep 
constantly  revbing  same.  There  is  no 
SERVICE  so  dependable. 


Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 


Eastern  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
7  Water  St.,  Boston 


Western  Offices 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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UNTIL  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  ap¬ 
peared,  Old  Man  Waste  reigned 
supreme  in  the  fitting  of  newspaper 
types.  His  Infiuence  was  particu¬ 
larly  strong  between  letters,  for  the 
area  of  white  wasted  there  was 
apparent  at  a  glance. 

Linotype  designers  tackled  the 
problem  of  designing  a  new  kind 
of  newspaper  type  face  with  critical 
eyes.  Every  element  that  entered 
into  news  face  design  was  scrutin¬ 
ized  and  analyzed,  before  it  went 
into  Ionic  No.  5  design. 

The  fitting  of  letters  seemed  to 
be  faulty  in  many  news  faces.  Anal¬ 
ysis  showed  that  there  was  too 
much  white  between  the  individual 
letters  and  not  enough  within  the 
letter.  This  wasted  white  space  had 
a  tendency  to  disconnect  the  letters 
of  a  word,  string  them  out  un¬ 
necessarily,  and  make  them  harder 
to  read.  The  better  fitting  of  Ionic 
remedied  this  defect  of  the  average 
news  face,  and  resulted  in  a  marked 
saving  of  space. 

The  next  step  in  making  Ionic  the 
most  legible  of  newspaper  types  was 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  lower-case 
letters.  Sound  Judgment  pointed 
out  that  lower-case  letters  com¬ 
prise  fully  three-quarters  of  the 
average  line,  and  since  they  were 
the  most  read  letters,  they  should 
be  made  slightly  larger  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  be  more  legible. 

Then  fine  lines  were  eliminated, 
for  fine  lines  had  proved  to  be  a 
major  source  of  trouble  in  the  av¬ 
erage  news  face.  All  Ionic  letters 
were  made  a  trifle  more  substantial 
in  weight  to  better  withstand  the 
pressure  of  mat-making  and  stere¬ 
otyping.  Cleaner  printing,  despite 
rapid  newspaper  inking  and  press- 
work,  also  resulted  from  this  im¬ 
portant  improvement. 


Many  other  detailed  changes  were 
made  to  achieve  the  final  Ionic  No. 
5  design.  Serifs,  to  cite  a  specific 
instance,  were  made  somewhat 
shorter  and  sturdier.  Capitals  were 
increased  in  size  to  conform  to  the 
larger  lower-case  letters,  and  im¬ 
proved  in  legibility  by  careful  pro¬ 
portioning  and  shaping. 

Comparison  tests  between  Ionic 
No.  5  and  other  newspaper  faces 
proved  that  the  Ionic  letter  was  not 
only  considerably  more  legible — but 
that  it  also  was  more  economical 
of  space.  A  7-point  size  of  Ionic 
was  as  legible  as  the  8-  or  9-point 
size  in  the  average  news  face — 
check  up  on  this  yourself — ^you  are 
now  reading  the  7-point  size  of 
Ionic. 

For  classified-column  use  Ionic 
showed  a  dollars  and  cents  space¬ 
saving  superiority  that  was  remark¬ 
able.  Ionic  set  14  lines  to  the  inch 
not  only  had  more  legibility  than 
the  average  6  point  news  roman, 
but  the  smaller  body  size  saved  19 
lines  to  the  column  and  152  lines 
to  the  page.  For  a  paper  running 
six  pages  of  classified,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  line,  the 
space  saved  on  an  annual  basis 
would  be  worth  $166,440 — truly  an 
appreciable  amount! 

Ionic  advantages  have  been 
quickly  appreciated  by  publishers 
and  readers  alike.  Eye  specialists — 
3297  of  them — termed  Ionic  the  easi¬ 
est  to  read  of  all  newspaper  faces. 
Publishers  ran  comparison  show¬ 
ings  between  Ionic  and  the  face 
they  were  then  using,  and  invited 
their  readers  to  vote.  The  result 
was  overwhelmingly  in  Ionic’s  fa¬ 
vor — so  much  so,  that  more  than 
1400  newspapers  in  this  country 
alone  are  now  Ionic  set. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Brooklyn,  New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans 
(Canadian  I.inotype,  Limited  *  *  *  Toritnto  2.  Canad^ 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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D.  A.  McKENZIE  DIES 
AFTER  LONG  ILLNESS 

Precident  of  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News 
Dies  in  Hospital  After  Illness  of 
More  Than  a  Year — Had 
Long  Newspaper  Career 

David  A.  McKenzie,  president,  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Courier-News,  died  August  7  at  Sher- 
_ man  Hospital, 


Elgin,  after  more 
than  a  year’s  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  was  57 
years  old  and  had 
been  a  resident 
of  Elgin  for  31 
years. 

Born  in  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  Mr. 
McKenzie  was 
educated  in  the 
public  schools  of 
that  city  and  be- 

D.  A.  McKenzie  gan  his  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  career  in 
the  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph  in  1886. 
He  remained  there  until  1891  when  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  Globe  and  a 
short  time  later  went  with  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.  His  Chicago  connections 
were  of  brief  duration  and  he  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  partner  with  VVilliam 
T.  Clark  in  the  firm  of  McKenzie  and 
Clark,  representatives  of  the  Standard 
Fashion  (Company  and  other  New  York 
business  houses. 

In  18%  both  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr. 
Clark  joined  the  Akron  (O.)  Journal, 
Mr.  McKenzie  as  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  Mr.  Clark  as  vice- 
president  and  business  manager.  When 
the  Journal  became  the  Beacon- Journal 
Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Clark  continued 
in  their  positions  until  1898  when^  they 
joined  the  Elgin  Daily  News  and  Weekly 
Advocate,  the  former  as  circulation  and 
advertising  manager  and  the  latter  in  the 
advertising  department. 

Mr.  McKenzie  remained  with  the  News 
until  1920  when  he  went  to  the  Elgin 
Daily  Courier  as  manager.  He  was  in 
strumental  in  effecting  the  consolidation 
of  the  Courier  and  News  in  19^. 

In  1901  Mr.  McKenzie  married  Miss 
Mary  Edna  Ellis  of  Seneca,  Ill.,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  widow  he  is  survived  by  two 
children,  Clark  E.  McKenzie  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Courier-News  and 
Miss  Dorothy  McKenzie.  He  is  also  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Herbert  I'or- 
grave  of  Dubuque  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
McKenzie  of  (^ak  Park^  111. ;  and  a 
brother,  Eidward  A.  McKenzie  of  Chi- 


JOHN  H.  VALETTE 

Publisher  of  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 
Dies  After  Long  Career 

John  H.  Valette,  55,  publisher  of  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  died  Aug.  10  at 
his  home.  Mr.  V'^alette  was  a  native  of 
Providence  and  began  newspaper  work 
at  about  17  years  of  age  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Proindence  (R.I.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  Later  he  became  connected  with 
the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper  but  pre¬ 
ferred  the  advertising  end  and  changed 
over. 

He  successfully  served  as  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Telegram,  the  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times  and  the  Attleboro  Sun. 
One  year  after  he  joined  the  last  named 
paper  he  became  business  manager  in 
1906.  I^ter  he  became  the  majority 
stockholder  and  the  publisher. 

DR.  W.  J.  COPELAND 

Former  Co-Owner  of  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star 

and  Early  Aaaociate  of  F.  E.  Gannett 

Dr.  Woodford  J.  Copeland,  54,  for 
many  years  associated  with  Elmira  (N. 
Y.)  newspapers,  died  Aug.  10  in  Elmira 
from  a  heart  ailment  which  caused  his 
retirement  from  active  work  several 
years  ago.  Dr.  Copeland  had  succeeded 


his  father,  I.  S.  Copeland,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Woodford  &  Copeland, 
publisher  of  the  old  Elmira  Star  about 
30  years  ago,  and  continued  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  company  when  the  Star 
was  merged  with  the  Gazette,  owned  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett  and  Erwin  Daven¬ 
port,  in  1906. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Star-Gazette,  the  first  unit  in  the 
present  Gannett  group,  and  was  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Gannett  in  other  newspapers 
which  were  added  to  the  group  prior  to 
1925.  At  that  time  his  health  liegan  to 
fail  and,  recognizing  that  his  illness 
might  permit  him  a  day  or  many  years 
of  life,  he  sold  his  newspaper  holdings 
to  the  Gannett  Company.  In  the  ensu¬ 
ing  years  he  divided  his  time  between 
Elmira  and  his  winter  home  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  and  also  travelled  exten¬ 
sively.  _ 

H.  C.  WITWER 

Author  and  Former  Newspaper  Man 
Dies  in  Los  Angeles 

H.  C.  Witwer,  39,  author  and  former 
newspaper  man  died  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  Aug.  9. 

He  was  born  in  Athens,  Pa.,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  job  as  an  errand  boy  in 
a  butcher  shop.  Later  he  became  a 
"bellhop,"  and  then  manager  of  prize¬ 
fighters,  about  whom  many  of  his  stories 
were  written.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Clornd  (Fla.)  Tribune  as  a  reporter 
in  1911,  moved  north  the  next  year  and 
worked  for  the  New  York  American, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Times  and  the  New  York  Mail. 

Then  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  but  returned 
north  and  worked  for  the  Newark  New’s 
and  the  .Vrzi'  York  Sun  during  1913-’15. 
He  served  as  war  correspondent  for  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly  in  1917. 

Mr.  Witwer’s  career  as  a  magazine 
writer  began  about  1915  and  in  the  five- 
year  period  which  followed  he  rose  to  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  humorous  writers 
of  the  country. 

(^bttuari* 

JOHN  BOYD  KNEPPER,  58,  editor 
of  the  Carnegie  (Pa.)  Signal-Item, 
died  Aug.  10  after  a  short  illness.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  all  his  life,  having  succeeded  his 
father  as  editor  of  the  Carnegie  news¬ 
paper. 

W.  H.  Bartlktt.  74,  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  at  his  Porterville, 
Cal.,  home  recently.  He  founded  the 
Livermore  (Cal.)  Herald  in  1877. 

Dr.  Charles  Q.  Hillegas,  .59,  found¬ 
er  and  for  more  than  30  years  publisher 
of  Town  and  Country,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  died  there  on 
Aug.  8. 

.\i.ExANnER  Fremoxt  Shuman,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspajier  man,  died  Aug. 
11,  in  a  Los  Angeles  sanitarium,  alter 
a  long  illness. 

Harry  B.  Rirbi.e,  for  15  years  a 
member  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
composing  room  staff,  died  suddenly 
Aug.  3. 

Mackay  Li(»n,  36,  Memphis  Press- 
Seimitar  printer,  died  at  his  home  in 
Memphis,  Aug.  10.  He  began  work  as 
printer  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.Appeal  in  1912.  Among  his  survivors 
is  a  brother,  Beaumont  Ligon,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Benjamin  J.  Blake,  Chicago  broker, 
and  brother  of  Tiffany  Blake,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
died  last  week  of  heart  disease  at  his 
home. 

William  Suian  Kennedy,  77,  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  was  drowned 
while  swimming  near  the  shore  of  Great 
Island.  Yarmouth,  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
.\ug.  4. 

loHN  F.  H.  Mooney,  72,  with  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  for  more 
than  .30  years  and  Boston  Globe  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Worcester  for  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city,  Aug.  5.  Among 
his  survivors  is  a  nephew,  John  F.  H. 
Mellon  of  the  Boston  Post. 


JosiAH  Burnham  Scott,  69,  who,  until 
his  retirement  in  1928,  was  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  Electrotype 
Company,  died  recently  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Rankin,  mother  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin,  head  of  the  New  York 
advertising  agency  tiearing  his  name, 
died  Aug.  8  in  Indianapolis. 

Paul  Buckley,  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  died 
Aug.  1  at  his  home  in  Oakland  from  a 
heart  attack.  Buckley  did  newspaper 
work  for  30  years,  a  large  part  of  his 
career  being  with  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Harrison  Anderson,  56,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.) 
N eu>s-Press,  died  Aug.  5. 

Harry  B.  Wiese.,  50,  foreman  on  the 
Porterville  (Cal.)  Evening  Recorder, 
died  August  1. 

Henry  Louis  Massif.,  theatrical  agent 
and  formerly  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  staff,  died  at  Indio,  Cal.,  re¬ 
cently  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

William  M.  Barkley,  36,  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Paid 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  died  at  his 
home  in  St.  Paul,  Aug.  4,  after  a 
month’s  illness.  Mr.  Barkley  formerly 
was  employed  on  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune. 

The  Rev.  John  Luther  Kilbon,  father 
of  Roland  Kilbon,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Paris  Herald,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
Aug.  10. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Heinrichs,  67, 
mother  of  Miss  Marguerite  Heinrichs, 
Chicago  advertising  woman  who  attended 
the  1.  A.  A.  convention  in  Berlin  this 
week,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Carroll,  la. 

James  EIlliott,  49,  president  of  Under¬ 
wood  &  Underwood  and  of  the  Elliott 
Service  Company,  a  news  picture  agency 
for  advertisers,  died  August  14th  in 
Poland  Springs,  Me. 

ALONZO  E.  BUNKER 

Alonzo  E.  Bunker,  80,  at  one  time 
general  manager  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  died  in  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
cently.  Bunker  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  were  in  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  when  it  was 
raided  in  1878  by  the  Jesse  James  gang. 

MRS.  TUNIE  SYMONDS 

Mrs.  Tunie  Symonds,  71.  said  to  be 
the  first  woman  reporter  in  the  United 
States,  died  in  Los  Angeles'  recently. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  was  labor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  later 
joining  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Transcript. 


HARRY  W.  BROWN  DIES; 
PIONEER  AD  MAN 

Former  Sales  Manager  of  Proctor 

&  Gamble,  Originator  of  “Ivory 
Soap — It  Floats"  Slogan 
Dies  at  71 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  14. — Harry  Whit¬ 
ing  Brown,  71,  for  many  years  general 
sales  manager  of  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Company  and  as  such  the  reputed  fin¬ 
ancial  backer  and  one  of  the  early  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  founders  of  Proctor  & 
Collier  which  from  its  incep(tion  and 
up  to  two  years  since  handled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  of  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
died  Aug.  12  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.,  Brown  had  retired  from  active 
business  about  15  years  ago  when 
his  interests  in  Proctor  &  Collier  were 
taken  over  by  his  son  Bruce  Brown  who 
became  secretary  of  the  company.  Bruce 
Brown  left  Proctor  &  Collier  two  years 
ago  and  is  now  in  business  for  himself. 
For  more  than  50  years  of  his  business 
career  Harry  Whiting  Brown  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  interests  having  entered  the 
employment  of  the  firm  of  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  years  before  it  was  incor¬ 
porated. 

His  influence  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  early  advertising  of  Ivory  soap 
and  he  is  credited  with  being  the  author 
of  the  famous  advertising  slogan  “Ivory 
Soap.  It  Floats.  99  and  44/100  per 
cent  pure.” 

As  the  advertising  manager  of  Proctor 
&  Gamble  he  was  closely  identified  with 
Percy  Proctor,  former  newspaper  man 
and  Allen  Collier,  printer,  who  were  the 
organizers  of  the  Proctor-Collier  com¬ 
pany  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  advertising  fraternity  here  that 
Proctor-Collier  was  organized  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  branch  of  Proctor  &  Gamble. 

He  married  Miss  Lucy  MacIntyre  in 
1882,  and  until  the  last  several  years  they 
made  their  home  in  Glendale.  Since  his 
retirement  Mr.  Brown  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  traveling  with  his  son.  Milton, 
in  Europe. 

Resides  his  widow  he  is  survived  by 
four  sons,  Bruce  Brown,  Cincinnati ; 
Robert  Brown,  Chicago ;  Harry  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Washington,  and  Milton 
Brown,  Belgium,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Parton,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  FOR  M.  H.  GLYNN 

A  new  high  school  at  Valatie,  N.  Y., 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  former  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State,  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  next  month.  Men  of  national 
prominence  will  attend  the  ceremony. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 

“Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
^  on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders," 

^  a  declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"W^hen  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

J  j  OrJer  from  the  Nesreit  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
Kipreunltlivti  im  Ibt  Principtl  Cilin  of  tbt  World 

Qn^UNOTYPE"-") 

^21  F-4420— “Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gat  poti,  all  modelt 

(except  42  . 

F“4422— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  pots,  all  models 

(except  . 

J  {Alt  prices  subject  to  cbenge  uithout  notice) 


LINOTYFCD  IN  THI  6ARAM0ND  FAMILY 
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So  writes  W.  E.  Windsor, 
staff  photographer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Made  with  the  Speed  Graphic,  1/440  second,  atf.5.6 


COVERING  sporting  events  where  action  shots  abound  is 
an  easy  job  if  you  carry  the  new  Improved  Speed 
Graphic. 

WHY? — Because  the  Speed  Graphic  is  equipped  with 
the  Folmer  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  with  speeds  up 
to  l/lOOO  second  at  f.^.5.  Rapid-fire  work  requires  more 
than  speed  in  lens  and  shutter;  the  camera  must  have  a 
fast  “pick-up,”  too. 

The  Improved  Speed  Graphic,  No.  3,  with  strap  han-  The  Improved 
die  on  the  side,  with  which  to  hold  it  steady,  gets  into  m^TTlTFI 
action  the  instant  your  scene  is  set.  Two  direct  view 
finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross-hair  peep  sight,  make 
it  easy  to  compose  the  scene  properly.  ithout  lens,  .  . 

,  1  ^  1  1  1*1  With  Kodak  Anastig 

Kodak  Cut  t  ilm,  or  r  ilm  1  acks,  may  be  used  in  the  No.  32  lens,  .  . 

proper  accessory. 

Call  at  your  camera  dealer  s. 


SPEED  GRAPHIC 

No.  3,  4  X  5  inches 

Without  lens, . $  75.00 

With  Kodak  Anastigmat/.4.5 
No.  32  lens, .  116.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Graphic  and  Graflex  Cameras  are  made 
by  the  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


s 
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SHOULD  EVERY  AVENUE  OF  PROMOTION 
BE  USED  FOR  CLASSIFIED? 

Oakland  Tribune  Uses  Radio  to  Boost  Its  Six-Point  Pages — 
Newspaper  Promotional  Copy  Should  Carry 
Brunt  of  Advertising  Burden 

By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Manaf  er.  Classified  Advertisiny,  Pasadena  Star-News 


ONE  of  the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  most  persistent  problems  is 
getting  the  ads  out  of  the  paper.  That’s 
an  aphorism  as  far  as  experienced  clas¬ 
sified  men  are  concerned.  In  his  capacity 
of  sales  manager,  the  classified  execu¬ 
tive  studies  and  overcomes  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  ads  into  the  paper.  But 
beyond  that,  he  ceases  to  function  as  a 
sales  manager  and  becomes,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  one  who  labors  to  tear  down  what 
he  has  built.  He  must  get  the  ads  killed. 
And  the  sooner  he  gets  ’em  killed — and 
the  oftener — ^the  more  successful  he  is, 
and  the  better  chance  he  has  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  cancellations  with  new  orders. 

For  every  person  who  kills  a  classified 
ad  because  it  brought  results,  chalk  up  a 
friend  and  a  future  user  of  your  classi¬ 
fied  columns. 

For  every  person  whose  ad  expires 
naturally  and  without  results,  mark  it 
down  that  there  will  be  sales  resistance 
to  overcome  the  next  time  the  necessity 
arises  for  him  to  employ  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  columns. 

Given  these  factors,  the  classified  man¬ 
ager  says  to  himself  “How  shall  I  get 
the  ads  out  of  the  paper?  How  shall  I 
bring  more  results  to  my  advertisers?’’ 
And  the  classic  answer  to  this  is  “Pro¬ 
motion  !’’ 

Of  course !  Everybody  knows  that  1 
It’s  been  an  established  principle  for 
years.  You  promote  your  classified  col¬ 
umns — advertise  them — inveigle  readers 
over  t»  them.  By  devious  and  sundry 
means  you  intrigue  the  passing  eyes  of 
your  display  readers — make  promises 
about  what  they’ll  find  if  they  turn  to 
the  classified.  Your  display  promotion  is 
a  sort  of  glorified  circus  barker,  trying 
to  entice  the  passing  audience  into  the 
classified  tent — only  of  course  there’s  no 
admission  charge.  Some  publishers  carry 
out  the  analogy  still  further  by  putting 
on  a  geunine  sideshow  in  the  classified 
tent;  i.  e.,  the  comic  strips. 

But  is  one  barker  enough?  Is  display 
advertising  of  promotional  material  suf¬ 
ficient  to  attract  everyone  to  your  classi¬ 
fied  pages  ? 

One  of  the  earliest  competitors  to 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  direct- 
mail  idea.  And  billboards.  Recently, 
radio  has  come  along  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  these  direct  competitors  to  newspaper 
advertising.  The  question  now  arises,  is 
it  consistent  for  a  newspaper  to  employ 
these  foreign  mediums  to  promote  its  own 
products — ^advertising  space? 

The  answers  will  vary  widely.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  short  screed  to 
take  issue  in  the  matter ;  rather,  it  is 
desired  to  set  forth  tthe  various  view¬ 
points  and  the  various  reactions  of  clas¬ 
sified  managers  so  that'  he  who  reads 
may  choose  and  do  as  he  wishes  (which 
of  course  he’ll  do  anyhow,  whether  he 
reads  this  or  not!) 

Scores  of  classified  departments  now 
employ  the  radio  as  a  means  of  indirect 
classified  promotion — ^notably  in  the 
broadcasting  of  lost  and  found  advertise¬ 
ment's  as  an  extra  service  and  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  advertiser.  Those  who  use 
radio  to  this  extent  claim  that  it  in¬ 
creases  their  voluntary  lost  and  found 
business.  Those  opposed  say  that  it’s  an 
admission  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  classified  manager — an  admission  that 
his  lost  and  found  classification  is  not  as 
resultful  as  it  should  be. 

A  few  newspapers  are  using  radio  in 
greater  measure.  I  have  in  mind  the 
very  clever  noon-time  programs  put  on 
by  M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  classified  rmn- 
ager  of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  It’s  a  sort 
of  horse-play  hour;  the  two  pianists  ar« 
dubbed  “Lqst”  and  “Found" ;  requests 
are  invited  and  received  by  telephone, 
the  oalls  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  two 
girls  a«i  busy  the  whole  hour;  *id  yet, 
during  or  between  each  musical  or  com¬ 


edy  selection  McDonald  sandwiches  in 
some  jape,  jest  or  serious  sentence  re¬ 
garding  one  of  the  classifications  in  his 
.section  until  nearly  every  classification 
has  had  some  mention.  Judging  from  the 
listener-response,  the  program  is  well- 
liked  in  the  Bay  region,  and  McDonald 
claims  his  voluntary  ads  have  increased 
since  the  idea’s  inception.  “Buy  radio 
space  like  that  ?  I  should  say  not !  I 
won’t  patronize  a  competitor !’’  some 
publishers  will  growl.  But  the  Oakland 
Tribune  happens  to  own  its  own  broad¬ 
casting  stal'ion  .  .  .  and  besides,  there 
have  been  many  occasions  when  news¬ 
papers  have  bought'  space  in  rival  rags  to 
boost  some  feature  of  theirs. 

How  about  bill-boards,  or  car-cards? 
Well,  proponents  argue  that  every  chan¬ 
nel  should  be  fished,  and  anything  that 
causes  the  public  to  remember  a  phrase 
or  phone  number  is  worth  while.  Oppo¬ 
nents  claim  that  they  tear  down  years  of 
counter-argument  against  billboards  and 
car-cards  when  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  take  to  their  use. 

There  isn’t  quite  that  much  contro¬ 
versy  over  direct-mail  promotion.  Nearly 
every  classified  manager  uses  it  in 
some  quantity. 

A  modified  concensus  of  opinion  prob¬ 
ably  would  show  not  very  much  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  every  possible  form  of 
outside  promotion — provided  that  plenty 
of  space  in  the  paper  was  also  used.  In 
other  words,  make  your  display  adver¬ 
tising  promotional  advertising  carry  the 
brunt,  and  let  the  other  methods  be  auxil¬ 
iary  or  supplementary. 

But  above  all,  after  you  get  the  ads 
in,  get  ’em  out! 


AWARD  CHURCH  AD  PRIZE 


New  York  Club  Name*  Winner  in 
Poster  Competition 

An  old  British  chieftain  stands  before 
a  half  dozen  reclining  warriors  on  the 
prize-winning  poster  in  the  “WTiy  Go 
to  Church?”  contest,  it  was  announced 
Aug.  13  by  Charles  Stelzle,  chairman 
of  the  church  advertising  group  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club.  A  bunch 
of  faggots  in  his  hand,  the  chieftain 
illustrates  the  truth  that  bound  together 
the  Romans  could  not  break  them, 
but  taken  singly  they  would  be  easily 
destroyed.  “Religion  is  derived  from 
the  I^atin  words  ‘re’  and  ‘ligo,’  meaning 
‘to  bind  together’,’’  the  accompanying 
copy  proclaims. 

The  prize  of  $1,000  was  awarded  to 
Robert  Collier  of  New  York  City,  who 
wrote  the  text,  and  to  Joseph  Franke, 
of  Brooklyn,  who  did  the  art  work. 
Copies  of  the  poster  will  be  sent  to 
church  federations  and  groups  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  to  be  used  by  them  as 
full  page  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  in  other  ways. 

“Appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street  who 
is  not  interested  in  sectarian  or  contro¬ 
versial  discussions’’  was  considered  by 
the  judges  in  selecting  this  poster, 
together  with  its  power  of  attracting 
him  to  the  church  for  “the  opportunity 
it  offers  him  of  service  to  his  fellow- 
men,”  Mr.  Stelzle  said. 

The  eighty  entrants  in  the  contest 
received  as  material  the  pamphlet  “What 
the  Church  Has  to  Offer  to  Men,”  iss'ued 
recently  by  a  committee  of  100  Amer¬ 
ican  clergymen,  members  of  the  church 
advertising  department  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association. 


ITALIAN  PAPERS  MERGE 

ConsolidatioB  of  the  two  Italian  news¬ 
papers  in  Salt  Lake  City,  La  Scintilla, 
edited  by  William  Milano,  and  America, 
edited  by  Frank  Niccali,  was  announced 
recently.  The  merged  papers  will  be 
published  as  the  Carrier e  d’ America. 


Malamphy,  won  the  airplane.  The  sec¬ 
ond  prize  was  won  by  George  Vawter  of 
Arbuckle,  a  farmer  and  aviation  enthus¬ 
iast,  who  has  been  flying  his  own  Jenny 
for  more  than  five  years. 

The  Democrat  is  published  by  Edward 
I.  Leake  and  Paul  R.  Leake. 


COW  CHANGES  HANDS  FIVE 
TIMES  BY  CLASSIHED  ADS 

An  unusual  story  of  moderately 
high  finance  resulting  from  an 
advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  was  told  this  week  in  the 
Little  Enquirer,  the  newspaper’s 
house  organ.  William  H.  Hershey, 
manager  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  vouches  for  it. 

Hershey  says  that  a  classified 
advertisement  customer  purchased 
a  Jersey  cow  through  a  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Enquirer  for 
$45.  Two  years  later  he  sold  the 
cow  for  $60  through  a  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  buyer  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  milking  and  his  wife 
couldn't  get  used  to  the  cow  so 
he  sold  her  again  through  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  $25.  A  little  later 
the  original  customer  learned  of 
the  deal  and  rebought  his  cow  for 
$35.  Then  he  kept  her  for  several 
months  and  resold  her  through  a 
Sunday  advertisement  in  the  En¬ 
quirer  this  time  for  $67. 


2,000  NEWSBOYS  ON  OUTING 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Carriers  Taken  to 
City  Park  After  Ceremonies 

More  than  2,000  newsboys  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  nearby  cities 
were  guests  of  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  on  Wednesday  at  the  14th  annual 
outing  sponsored  by  the  papers.  Thomas 
F.  Murphy,  Jr.,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Daily  News,  was  in  charge,  working 
with  Ray  Beach,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Republican  and  George  E.  O’Toole, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Union. 

A  drum  corps  lead  the  boys  in  parade 
through  Main  Street  and  at  City  Hall 
the  boys  were  greeted  by  an  alderman, 
speaking  for  the  mayor.  Special  trolleys 
transported  the  boys  to  Riverside  Park. 


Conducting  Lyric  Contest 

During  the  vacation  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Bostwiclc,  feature  writer  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  who  writes  a  daily  “Last 
Page  Lyric”  featuring  an  unusual  event 
of  the  day,  a  contest  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Star  for  its  readers  who  wish 
to  submit  lyrics.  Thousands  of  lyrics 
have  been  submitted  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  winner,  picked  each  day, 
is  awarded  a  prize  of  $2. 

Will  Exhibit  at  Exposition 

The  Home  Modernization  Bureau  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sponsored  by  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  will 
have  a  booth  at  the  annual  Rochester 
Exposition,  Sept.  2-7,  as  a  promotion 
scheme  to  furnish  advice  on  home  mod¬ 
ernization.  A  special  12-page  section  on 
home  modernization  will  be  published 
Sept.  1  for  distribution  at  the  exposition. 

Building  Suburban  Circulation 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Ttmes-Union  in 
order  to  build  up  suburban  circulation  is 
now  putting  out  a  special  star  edition 
for  counties  in  the  Finger  l-akes  region, 
under  the  direction  of  George  W.  White, 
.state  editor.  The  edition  is  a  two-page 
replate  in  which  news  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  vicinity  is  featured  on  the  front 

page.  _ 

Carrier  Boys  on  Outing 

Carrier  lioys  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Obseri’cr  were  given  an  outing  at  Lake 
Lure,  Aug.  9.  The  boys,  several  hundred 
in  number,  were  carried  from  Charlotte 
to  the  mountains  in  trucks  provided  by 
the  newspaper,  end  were  under  the 
supervision  of  managers  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

New*  Carrier*  Get  Trip 

Carriers  of  the  Glean  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 
who  obtained  subscriptions  to  that  news¬ 
paper  during  the  summer  months  were 
rewarded  with  a  trip  to  Crystal  Beach, 
Ont.,  on  Aug.  11. 


Chicago  Tribune  Conducting  Conte*t 
Among  Boy* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  great  interest 
in  the  championship  brand  of  ball  being 
played  by  the  Chicago  Cubs,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  paying  $5  each  for  letters 
from  lioys  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  16 
on  the  following  subject;  “What  do 
you  like  best  about  the  Cubs ;  what 
makes  them  a  winner — what  players, 
combination  of  players,  or  management?” 

Thirty  letters  will  be  published  before 
the  contest  ends.  Then,  from  the  entire 
lot  of  answers  received,  the  six  best 
will  be  selected  and  the  winning  boys 
will  receive  special  prizes.  In  the  event 
that  the  Cubs  represent  the  National 
league  in  the  world  series,  each  of  the 
six  winners  will  receive  a  box  seat  to 
the  opening  game  played  in  Chicago. 


PLANE  GIVEN  AWAY 


Woodland  (Cal.)  Democrat  Award* 
Waco  in  Circulation  Conte*t 

The  Woodland  (Cal.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  last  week  gave  away  a  $3560  Waco 
airplane,  a  $500  cash  second  prize  and 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  in  commis¬ 
sions  at  the  close  of  a  circulation  air 
derby.  Thirteen  hundred  and  forty-three 
readers  were  addetl  during  its  11-week 
course  the  paper  says. 

Fear  that  the  nature  of  the  first  prize 
would  frighten  away  many  profitable 
workers  in  the  derby  was  dispelled  at 
the  outset.  I'sing  the  slogan,  “Learning 
to  h'ly  Is  learning  to  Earn.”  and  stress¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  tlie  Waco  could  readily 
l)e  sold  if  undesired  by  the  winner,  the 
derby  management  brought  in  48  entrants 
liefore  nominations  closed. 

Half  the  contestants  were  women. 
24-year-old  Woodland  girl.  Miss  Leona 


The  Publisher’s  Pudding  Problem 


I  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


^CONSTgUCTION-CLEVELANB-PlESS 
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No  Two  Newspapers 
Have  Exactly  the 
Same  Requirements 

—as  to  type  faces  and  sizes 
number  of  magazine  changes 
volume  of  display  c<»mposition.,  etc. 


The  Standardized  Intertype  Will 
Meet  Your  Composition  Requirements 


because  uff  its  perfect  flexibility.  Any  Intertype  you  buy 
is  practically  made  to  order,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs.  You  can  have  from  one  to  six  magazines.  If  you 
have  much  composition  in  sizes  above  18-point,  you  can 
equip  your  Intertype  accordingly.  If  you  have  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  magazine  changes,  especially  during 
rush  periods,  or  if  you  have  composition  which  requires 
roman,  hold,  and  italic,  or  some  other  combination  of 
faces,  all  in  the  same  line,  a  Standardized  Intertype  with 
Mixer  Equipment  will  solve  your  problem. 

Your  requirements  in  the  future  may  be  different  than 
they  are  today.  In  that  case  your  Intertype  offers  another 


distinct  advantage,  in  that  all  equipment  units  are  stand¬ 
ardized  and  can  be  changed,  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 
You  can  add  different  main  magazine  units,  or  side 
magazine  units,  and  the  changes  can  be  made  by  your 
own  machinist  in  your  own  composing  room. 

Even  Intertype  repair  parts  are  standardized  and  in¬ 
terchangeable.  A  small  stock  of  replacement  parts  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  emergencies.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
large  investment  in  repair  parts. 

Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  your  free  copy 
of  “Profit-Making  Intertype  Features,”  which  has  43 
reasons  why  you  should  investigate  the  Intertype. 


Standardized 


ri  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  El 


IXTERTYPE  rORPORATIOIY:  Yeit?  York  1440  Rroadway;  Chicago  130  lYorth  Eraaklin  St.; 
New  OrleaitH  016  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francinco  l.*»2  Fromont  St.:  Mmh  Angelen  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.:  BoHion  80  Federal  St.:  1.ondon  and  tterlln.  DiMtributorN  throughout  the  world. 


Bet  in  Intertype  Bodoni  Modern  and  Bodoni  Bold 


/ 
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THREE  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES  COMBINE 


Littlehale,  Burnham  and  Whitman 
Companies  Consolidated  Into  Little- 
hale-Burnham-Fulton,  Inc. — To 

Retain  Separate  Identities 


Two  Agencies  Handling  Oil  Copy 

The  Continental  Oil  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  and  the  Marland  Refining 
Company,  Ponca  City,  Okla..  have  been 
consolidated  and  future  advertising  will 
be  placed  under  the  name  of  Continental 
Oil  Company.  The  advertisinf;.  tor  this 
year  at  least,  will  be  divided  between  two 
agencies.  Tracy  Locke  Dawson.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  will  place  advertising  in  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Eastern  Atlantic 
seaboard  states,  while  H.  K.  McCann 
Co.,  Denver,  will  place  advertising  in  the 
marketing  territory  of  Continental  Oil, 
viz.,  mountain  states  and  Nebraska,  .Ari¬ 
zona  and  Washington. 


McCann  Directing  Aviation  Copy 

The  H.  K.  McCaim  agency,  SO  East 
Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising  for  the 
United  .\ircraft  &  Transport  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  includes  among  its  subsi¬ 
diaries,  the  Sikorsky  Aviation  company, 
the  Boeing  Airplane  company  and  the 
Chance  Vought  comporation,  as  well  as 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  company, 
makers  of  Wasp  and  Hornet  aircraft 
engines. 


Handles  Chilton  Pen  Advertising 

The  Glen  Buck  Company,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Chilton  Pen  Company,  of 
Boston  and  Long  Island  City,  whose 
product  will  hereafter  be  known  as  “the 
Chilton  capacity  pen.”  Newspapers  and 
magazines  of  general  circulation  will  lie 
used  in  the  Chilton  advertising  program, 
which  will  feature  the  large  ink  capac¬ 
ity  of  this  pen. 


Parson  With  Chambars  Agency 

Bruce  Parson  has  joined  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  office  of  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  as  account  executive.  His 
advertising  experience  embraces  work  for 
the  Walter  Pace,  the  Williams  &  Cun¬ 
ningham,  the  Dunlap-Ward,  and  other 
agencies,  and  also  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  * 


Formation  of  Littlehale-Burnham-Ful- 
ton,  Inc.,  a  consolidation  of  three  New 
York  advertising  agencies,  was  announced 
this  week  by  P.  B.  Littlehale,  president 
of  the  combined  firms.  The  merger,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  15,  takes  in  the  Littlehale 
Advertising  Agency,  established  in  1914; 
the  Burnham  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
established  in  1919,  and  Whitman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  in  business  for 
more  than  22  years.  Headquarters  of  the 
new  company  are  at  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  three  individual  agencies  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  corporate  existence  tempo¬ 
rarily,  according  to  Mr.  Littlehale,  the 
new  corporation  taking  over  combined 
assets,  liabilities  and  equipment.  Stating 
the  reason  for  the  consolidation,  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tlehale  said : 

“The  present  tendency  toward  combi¬ 
nations  for  greater  efficiency  and  reduced 
overhead  is  responsible  for  this  move, 
together  with  the  undeniable  advantages 
of  a  materially  enlarged  creative  per¬ 
sonnel.  A  peculiar  circumstance  is  that 
none  of  the  accounts  of  the  three  agen¬ 
cies  are  competitive.” 

Officers  of  the  new  corporation  are: 
P.  B.  Littlehale,  president ;  Hageman  E. 
Hilty,  vice-president:  Henry  T.  Hodg- 
skin,  vice-president ;  R.  P.  Burnham, 
treasurer ;  Ralph  Rossiter,  vice-president ; 
Douglas  Milne,  vice-president:  Arthur 
H.  Fulton,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  T.  H. 
Reese,  Jr.,  and  A.  J.  Slomanson,  di¬ 
rectors. 


Agency  Man  Join*  Broadcaster 

Robert  A.  Burlen  has  resigned  from 
the  Metropolitan  Radio  Productions  of 
the  Frost  Advertising  .\geiKy  in  Boston 
to  rejoin  the  Edison  radio  station,  WEEI, 
in  Boston  as  head  of  the  continuity  de¬ 
partment. 


McGuckin  Gets  Sonora  Account 

The  Sonora  Phonograph  Company  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  the 
Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency. 


Stahl  Joins  Van  Allen 

Samuel  T.  Stahl  has  joined  the  Van 
Allen  Agency,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  as 
assistant  production  manager.  Stahl  was 
formerly  associated  with  Maurice  H. 
Needham  Agency,  Chicago. 


Cherry  Opens  Agency 

Walter  B.  Cherry  has  opened  a  general 
advertising  agency  at  1204  Hills  building, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  formerly  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Genesee  Motor 
company  of  Syracuse,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Syracuse  Advertising 
club. 

Placing  Osborn  Copy 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
is  placing  copy  in  magazines  and  news- 
paiiers  for  the  C.  D.  Osborn  Company, 
makers  of  gloves.  The  Temjxjrator  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  also  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  Roche  company. 


Packing  Account  to  Williams 

White,  Pevey,  and  Dexter  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  one  of  the  largest  packing 
houses  in  New  England,  has  appointed 
the  Rule-Williams  Advertising  Agency 
of  Worcester  as  its  advertising  counsel. 


I.  T.  C.  to  C.  Green 

The  International  Textbook  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  is  now 
placing  special  mail  order  book  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  Charles  C.  Green  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Los  Angeles  Agency  Moves 

J.  \V.  Eccleston,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  moved  from  816 
South  Broadway  to  712  Rives-Strong 
building,  112  West  Ninth  street. 


Gets  Radio  Tube  Account 

The  Dilco  Radio  Tube  Corporation  of 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Charles 
.Dallas  Reach  advertising  agency  of  New- 
(ark,  N.  J.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
Trade  magazines,  direct  mail  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 


Colby  Joins  Doremus  &  Co. 

Lester  B.  Colby,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  recently 
publicity  director  for  the  Illinois  Cham- 
l)cr  of  Commerce,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Doremus  &  Co. 


Agency  Head  Erecting  Building 

A  new  building,  one  or  more  floors 
of  which  will  be  used  by  the  -Addison 
F.  Vars  advertising  agency,  will  be 
erected  at  Delaware  avenue  and  Tupper 
street,  Buffalo,  work  beginning  at  once. 
The  sj'ndicate  which  will  erect  the  build¬ 
ing  is  headed  by  Mr.  Vars,  president. 


Gets  Radiator  Cover  Account 

The  Porter- Eastman- Byrne  agency, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
account  of  Trico,  Chicago,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  metal  radiator  covers. 


Doremus  Sc.  Co.  Appointed 

The  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company 
of  Boston,  has  appointed  Doremus  & 
Company,  its  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  counselors. 


BUREAU  WILL  ANALYZE 
ADVERTISERS’  CLAIMS 


Laboratory  Tests  of  Products  An¬ 
nounced  by  Flint  Grinnell, 
Manager  of  Chicago  Busi¬ 
ness  Agency 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  Chicago’s  com¬ 
mercial  frauds,  representations  of  Chi¬ 
cago  advertisers  for  their  products  are 
going  to  be  checked  up  by  laboratory 
tests  of  the  prcxlucts.  If  the  products 
do  not  meet  advertised  claims,  the  com¬ 
panies  will  face  prosecution. 

This  plan  will  result  in  a  new  era  of 
honesty  in  advertising,  in  the  opinion  of 
Flint  Grinnell,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Business  Bureau,  which  will  establish 
the  laboratory. 

“Representations  made  for  products  in 
advertising  have  grown  more  and  more 
inattentive  to  the  actual  qualities  of  the 
products  themselves,”  said  Mr.  Grin¬ 
nell,  “so  that  the  present  tendency  is 
simply  to  look  for  the  most  gaudy  ad¬ 
jective  with  which  to  anesthetize  the 
public. 

“The  laboratory  that  the  bureau  in¬ 
tends  to  establish  will  make  it  possible 
for  business  executives  to  have  chemical 
and  physical  tests  made  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise  so  they  can  represent  it  more 
accurately  in  the  first  place.  But  it  will 
also  serve  to  investigate  calculated  ad¬ 
vertising  frauds.” 


Piper  With  Chicago  Agency 

Linn  T.  Piper,  formerly  president  of 
the  Cojieland  Refrigeration  Company, 
Chicago,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
firm  and  vice-president  of  the  Shuman- 
Haws  Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 


Dart  Joins  Albert  Frank 

H.  C.  Dart,  formerly  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
AVic'j,  has  joined  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  their  commercial 
research. 


Manning  Changes  Agency 

J.  R.  Manning,  formerly  of  the  Sehl 
.Advertising  agency,  Chicago,  has  joined 
Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as 
merchandising  counsellor. 


Bacon  Succeeds  Scofield 

R.  H.  Bacon,  formerly  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Stanley  T.  Sco¬ 
field,  who  left  the  organization  to  join 
the  Penton  Publishing  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


WANT  RADIO  CHANGES 

Radio  station  W^MS  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Station  KMJ  of 
the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  have  applied  to 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  changes  in  their  broad¬ 
casting.  The  Memphis  station  wants  to 
move  its  transmitter  from  30  N.  Second 
Street  to  a  point  two  miles  east  of  Bart¬ 
lett,  Tenn.,  and  also  wants  to  increase 
the  station’s  power  from  500  to  KXX) 
watts.  The  California  operator  asks  per¬ 
mission  to  operate  on  1210  kilocycles  in¬ 
stead  of  1200,  its  present  waveband. 


Snyder  Joins  Jordan  Advertising 

J.  B.  Snyder,  formerly  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  G.  Allen  Reeder,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.  in  the 
same  capacity. 


ISSUE  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

The  opening  of  the  $6,000, (XX)  Cooper 
River  bridge  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug. 
8,  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  large 
special  editions  by  both  the  Charleston 
Xeu’s  and  Courier  and  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post.  The  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  published  a  10-page  special  section 
on  the  project,  Aug.  4. 


Agency  Adds  New  Officers 

Robert  W.  Nickam,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Manternach  .Advertising 
Agency  of  Hartford,  and  Philip  Ritter, 
Jr.,  have  been  elected  vice  presidents  of 
Robinson,  Light  foot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  Agency. 


JOINS  AGENCY  GROUP 

Smith,  Schreiner  &  Smith,  Pittsburgh, 
has  joined  the  Lynn  Ellis  Group  of 
advertising  agencies.  Lambert  Smith, 
president,  will  act  as  the  agency’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  group  will  be  represented 
at  the  Berlin  advertising  convention  by 
Parker  Holden,  of  Holden,  McKinney 
and  Clark,  Detroit,  and  Roger  Wolcott, 
of  Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Boston. 


FOX  WITH  GAS  CO, 

Joe  J.  Fox,  former  managing  editor  | 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch 
and  more  recently  editorial  counsel  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mayfair  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  weekly 
Houston  Gargoyle,  has  resigned  from 
the  latter  to  liecome  advertising  director 
of  the  Houston  Natural  Gas  Co. 


EMPLOYES  HAVE  OUTING 

More  than  400  employes  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen  and 
Leader  participated  in  their  annual  out¬ 
ing  at  VVhalom  Lake,  Lunenburg,  Mass., 
Aug.  3. 


AD  TIPS 


GETS  N,  Y.  HOTEL  ACCOUNT 

Advertising  for  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  which  will  open  Dec.  1  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  placed  by  the  New 
York  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan.  Newspapers  in  50  or  more 
large  cities  will  be  used,  together  with 
radio,  magazines,  trade  papers  and  direct 
mail. 


Aitkim-Kynett  Co..  730  .-itli  .^ve..  New  York. 
I’laoliiK  copy  with  newapnperH  in  rarluiiH  sec- 
tioiig  for  Earl  Kudio  Company  (Krcsliiiian  liadlo 
Company)  New  Y'ork;  making  contracta  with 
Borne  rennaylTania  newapaperg  for  the  Cnirer- 
gity  of  i'enngylvanta,  lUiiladeiphiu. 

Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  232  Miidiaon  ave.. 
New  York.  Secured  account  of  I).  Eiiiii  Kelin 
Cigar  Company,  Etnanello,  Haddon  Ilali  Cigars. 
New  Y’ork  City. 

K.  W,  Ayer  Jk  Son,  Washington  Square,  I'ldl- 
adel|ihia.  .Secured  account  of  Magazine  Keiieat- 
ing  Razor  Compan.r.  “Schick  Repeating  itazur'' 
New  Y’ork:  again  placing  coj)}’  witli  newsiiaiiera 
In  rarlouH  gections  for  the  Armand  &  Co.,  Face 
l*owder,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  .383  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York.  Secured  account  of  the 
Raltiinore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Company,  Baltiinore, 
.Md. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  43'>  North  Ytichi- 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Will  place  account  of  the 
O-Cedar  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  247  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork.  Se'ciired  account  of  11.  Jaeckei 
&  .Son.  furs,  New  Y’ork. 

Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chicago, 
Issuing  contracts  for  advertising  to  newspapers 
of  various  sizes  on  Indian  Refining  Coni|>any. 
I.awrencevilie,  III.;  has  secured  account  of 
Rauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  111. 

Oardner  Advertising  Company,  1027  I/o<'Ust 
street,  St.  Inuts,  Using  a  few  Southern  news 
pai>ers  on  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  (canners),  I.siuls- 
vllle,  Ky. 

J.  K.  Hamilton  Co.,  180  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Using  newspapers  in  a  few 
iniddlewestern  towns  on  the  U.  S.  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  III. 

Hazard  Advertising  Corporation,  7  East  42n<l 
street.  New  Y’ork.  Secured  tin*  account  of  Fer¬ 
ranti  Inc.,  radio.  New  Y’ork. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  XcDonald.  58  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Has  a  list  of  newspajiera 
on  the  U.  S.  Uypsuiii  Company,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
22  W.  48th  street.  New  Y’ork  City.  Again  mak- 
ing  some  newspa|>er  contracts  for  Brunswlok- 
Baike-Collender  Company,  pliono  records,  radio, 
etc..  New  Y’ork  City. 

Kastor  A  Sons,  Compsuny,  14  East  Jackson 
Blvd,  Cliicago.  Secured  the  account  of  the 
Reliance  .Manufacturing  Company  (work  shirts) 
Chicago. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  ,'{07  N. 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Again  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspa|>ers  for  the  Kellogg  Switch- 
hoard  &  Supply  Company,  Kellogg  radio,  Cldcago. 

Xazon,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Issuing  contracts  to 
newspapers  on  Holland  Furnace  Company,  Hol¬ 
land,  Mich. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228  North 
laiSalle  stn-et,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  U.  8. 
Radio  A  Television  Company,  Chicago. 

Earl  C.  Hoyes  Advertising  Company,  12  East 
S.lth  street,  Cliicago.  Making  teats  in  certain 
territory  on  Chaul  Soap  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  (Chaulmoogra  sonp),  preparatory  to  adver 
tlsing  in  newspapers  generally.  AI  Hope  Is 
handling  distribution  and  linage. 

John  0  Powers  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y’ork  City.  Again  placing  copy  with  news- 
pa|>ers  in  various  sections  for  the  Murpliy  1  ar- 
nish  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  .342  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
the  United  States  Lines,  45  Broadway.  New 
Y’ork  City. 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  420  I,,exington  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
the  Atlantic  Const  Fisheries,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  Company,  307  North  Mlchl 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Will  advertise  this  fall 
on  Uuihransen  Company,  manufacturers  of  ■ 
radio  set,  Chicago,  III. 

Whipple  A  Black,  Detroit,  Mich.  Secured  the 
account  of  Berdan  A  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Toung  A  Rubicam.  New  Y’ork  City.  Will  use 
only  roto  iiietroiiolitan  on  the  advertising  of  the 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  ('ompnny  (Postum  Com¬ 
pany)  for  the  time  being. 


N 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 

Cochran  &  Youngs  Patent  No.  1,227,557  of  May  22,  1917,  decreed  to  be  infringed. 

{Monocork  make  ready  for  impression  cylinders  of  printing  presses) 

I'he  following  Decree  has  been  issued  by  Federal  Judge  R.  S.  Bean  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon : 

New  p;n'gland  Fibre  Blanket  Company,! 

a  Corporatmn,^^^^  ' 

VS.  j  Decree  Adjudging 

The  Portland  ITlegram  and  Infringement 

C.  H.  Brockhagen, 

Defendants.  1 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  at  this  term  and  was  argued  by  counsel:  and  there¬ 
upon,  upon  consideration  thereof,  it  was  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  issued  to  Albert  W.  Cochran  and  Fred  M. 
Youngs  on  May  22,  1917,  No.  1,227,557,  for  an  improvement  in  Make  Ready  of  Impres¬ 
sion  Cylinders  of  Printing  Press,  are  good  and  valid  in  law,  in  respect  of  all  the  claims  thereof. 

II.  That  the  said  Albert  W.  Cochran  and  Fred  M.  Youngs  were  the  first,  true  and  original 
inventors  of  the  improvement  described  and  claimed  in  said  letters  patent  and  the  specification 
thereto  annexed. 

III.  That  the  plaintiff.  New  England  Fibre  Blanket  Company,  a  corporation  of  Worcester, 
Worcester  County,  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  lawful  owner  of  said  letters  patent  by  assign¬ 
ments. 

ly.  That  the  defendant,  The  Portland  Telegram,  a  corporation  of  Portland,  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon,  and  C.  H.  Brockhagen,  the  publisher  of  said  The  Portland  Telegram,  also 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  have  infringed  upon  the  said  letters  patent  and  upon  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  under  the  same. 

V.  Phat  the  plaintiff  do  recover  of  the  defendant  the  profits,  gains  and  advantages  which 
the  defendants  have  derived,  received  or  made  by  reason  of  said  infringement  upon  said 
letters  patent,  and  the  plaintiff  do  recover  all  the  damages  resulting  from  said  infringement. 

VI.  That  the  matter  be  referred  to  Robert  F.  Macquire,  the  standing  Master  of  this  Court, 
to  take  and  state  the  account  of  said  gains,  profits  and  advantages  which  the  defendants  have 
received,  or  which  have  arisen  or  accrued  to  them  or  either  of  them  by  the  infringement  of 
said  letters  patent,  and  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  by  reason  of  said  infringe¬ 
ment,  and  to  assess  such  damages,  and  to  report  thereon  with  all  convenient  speed:  and  the  defend¬ 
ants,  The  Portland  Telegram,  its  officers,  directors,  attorneys,  clerks,  servants,  also  said  C.  H. 
Brockhagen,  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  attend  before  said  Master  from  time  to 
time  as  required,  and  to  produce  before  him  such  books,  papers,  vouchers,  and  documents, 
and  to  submit  to  such  oral  examination  as  the  Master  may  require. 

VII.  That  a  perpetual  injunction  issue  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  this  Court,  directed  to 
the  said  defendants,  The  Portland  Telegram,  a  corporation,  its  associates,  directors,  officers, 
attorneys,  clerks,  agents,  servants,  and  workmen,  and  the  said  C.  H.  Brockhagen,  enjoining  and 
restraining  them,  and  each  of  them,  from  directly  or  indirectly  making,  or  causing  to  be  made, 
using,  or  causing  to  be  used,  or  furnishing  to  others  to  be  used,  in  any  manner  any  make- 
ready  of  impression  cylinders  of  printing  press,  embodying  or  employing  the  said  inventions 
and  improvements  granted  by  the  said  letters  patent,  or  from  infringing  upon  or  violating  the 
said  letters  patent  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

VIII.  That  the  complainant  do  recover  from  the  defendants  its  costs  and  disbursements  of  this 
suit,  taxed  at  and  that  the  question  of  increase  of  damages  and  all  further  questions  be  reserved 
until  the  coming  in  of  the  Master’s  report. 

Dated  at  Portland,  Oregon,  this  29th  day  of  July,  1929. 

R.  S.  Bean,  District  Judge. 

Judge  Bean,  in  his  written  opinion,  after  quoting  Chief  Justice  Taft  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Eibel  case,  said: — 

“The  invention  of  Cochran  &  Youngs  advanced  the  art  substantially.  It  was  not  a  mere  improvement  on  make- 
ready  material  then  in  use,  but  the  substitution  of  entirely  new  material,  and  under  the  doctrine  of  the  Eil)el  ca.se.  the 
I)atent,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  limited  to  a  make-ready  consisting  of  a  single  cork  blanket,  but  the  use  of  multiple  cork 
l)lankets  for  that  purpo.se  with  fabric  on  one  side  only  or  on  lM)th  sides  is  an  infringement.  The  device  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  performs  substantially  the  same  function  in  substantially  the  same  manner  to  accomi)lish  the  same  results  as  plain¬ 
tiff's  j)atent,  and  is  therefore,  I  take  it,  an  infringement,  *  * 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company, 
Consolidated 

New  England  Fibre  Blanket  Company. 


/ 
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“KING”  COLE  CHAMPIONS 
MODERN  NEWSBOYS 

“They 're  Great  Kid*,”  Veteran  Street 
Salesman  Say*,  “And  the  ‘Tough* 
One*  Are  Fundamentally  Honest 
— Ha*  Sold  Paper*  31  Year* 

“You  notice  that  when  all  the  big 
boys  are  interviewed,  if  they  have  the 
slightest  bit  of  evidence  to  back  them 
up,  they  start  out :  ‘My  first  business 


Sam  H.  “King”  Cole 

venture  was  as  a  newsboy  in  the  old 
home  town  .  .  " 

Sam  H.  Cole,  otherwise  known  as 

King  Cole,  the  King  of  the  Newsboys, 
who  for  31  years  has  been  selling  papers 
in  every  state  but  one  in  the  Union  as 

well  as  in  many  foreign  countries,  in 

this  way  paid  his  highest  tribute  to  what 
be  considers  “the  best  business  for  a  boy 
on  earth” — selling  newspapers. 

“The  lK)y  starting  out  in  life,”  he 
said  recently  to  EIditor  &  Pi’blishkr,  “has 
his  eyes  on  success.  And  when  he  at¬ 
tains  it,  he  looks  back  on  his  early  start. 
If  he  has  been  a  newslK)y,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  can  count  that  as  a  good  start. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,  selling  news¬ 
papers  is  a  highly  individualized  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  boy.  He  keeps  his  own  books, 
and  it  all  depends  on  him  whether  or  not 
he  makes  a  go  of  it.  If  he’s  not  a  good 
newsboy,  chances  are  that  he  might  not 
be  good  at  anything  else  in  business.” 

King  Cole’s  business  is  to  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  street  salesmen  of 
newspapers.  He  goes  from  place  to 
place,  telling  the  boys  of  his  experiences 
in  selling  papers  throughout  the  world. 
He’s  older  than  most  of  them,  he  said, 
but  he’s  got  the  same  spirit,  and  he  talks 
to  them  as  though  they  were  all  buddies 
of  long  standing. 

“They’re  great  kids,”  he  said,  “and 
fundamentally  they’re  straightforward 
and  honest.  The  so-called  ‘tough’  news¬ 
boy  is  just  as  honest  as  most  of  them — 
the  only  difference  is  that  he  has  more 
ginger  in  him  than  most  of  them.” 

King  Cole  has  an  autograph  album 
that  a  professional  collector  would  envy. 
Many  of  the  notables  of  this  country 
and  of  England  are  r^resented  in  it. 
And  his  book  of  clippings  shows  him 
selling  papers  to  many  of  them.  There 
are  many  pages  devoted  to  his  selling 
adventures  in  Hollywood,  where  he  is 
pictured  with  many  of  the  le^ing  stars 
of  the  movies. 

King  Cole  started  selling  papers  when 
he  was  six  years  old  in  Yorkville,  Pa., 
his  home  town.  Since  then,  he  says,  he 
has  sold  more  than  8,000  different  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
sold  in  every  state  of  the  Union  except 
Nevada,  and  for  some  reason  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  complete  his  record. 

He  came  to  New  York  recently  from 
.\tlantic  City  where  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  newsboys.  From  New 


York  he  is  going  to  work  his  way  west¬ 
ward,  across  the  continent,  and  hence 
around  the  world,  landing  eventually,  he 
hopes,  in  Denmark,  which  he  has 
decided  will  be  the  best  place  for  him 
to  write  his  projected  book,  “Around 
the  World  on  Five  Cents.”  He  started 
out,  he  explains,  with  five  cents  when 
he  left  the  V’eterans’  Hospital  in  Balti¬ 
more  recently,  where  he  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  treatment  for  gas  and  shell  shock 
suffered  during  the  war. 

DENIES  DAILY’S  INJUNCTION 

Chicago  Herald  Sc  Examiner  Re¬ 
strained  from  Displaying  Graf  Map 

The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examittcr  this 
week  was  prevented  from  using  Grant 
Park  to  depict  on  a  huge  map  erected 
there  the  progress  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
in  its  round-the-world  flight.  However, 
the  newspaper  planned  to  show  the  air¬ 
ship’s  progress,  when  it  resumed  its 
flight,  on  four  or  five  big  new  maps 
located  at  prominent  points  about  the 
city.  A  huge  map  has  been  placed  in 
New  York  City  in  the  Times  .Square 
district. 

The  Herald  &  Examiner’s  petition  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  South  Park 
commissioners,  who  have  jurisdiction 
over  Grant  Park  and  who  had  revoked 
permission  for  erection  of  the  map,  from 
molesting  the  operation  of  the  map  was 
denied.  The  newspaper  claims  that 
political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
by  a  “private  interest”  to  prevent  the 
display  of  the  map. 

BROTHERS  MONOPOLIZE 
PRESS  GROUP  MEET 

Louisiana  Association  Elect  J.  P.  and 
J.  H.  Wade  to  Office*  and 
Give  Them  Two  Sepa¬ 
rate  First  Prize* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association  recently  in  Mansfield, 
La.,  turned  out  to  be  more  or  less  of 
a  W’ade  family  affair.  J.  P.  Wade,  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Jenna  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ass(x:iation  and  was  awarded 
the  loving  cup  donated  by  the  Monroe 
Xezos-Star  for  publishing  the  best 
weekly  newspaix*r  in  North  Louisiana. 
His  brother,  J.  H.  Wade,  editor  of  the 
Port  Allen  Obserx'er,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  was  awarded  the  loving  cup 
donated  by  the  extension  department  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  best  weekly  newspaixT  in 
South  Louisiana. 

The  brothers  began  their  newspaper 
career  in  Winnfielci  several  years  ago 
and  have  been  identified  with  several 
Louisiana  newspapers  throughout  the 
state. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
were :  Conrad  I^Coq,  of  New  Roads, 
first  vice  president;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Brea- 
zeale,  of  Natchitoches,  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Isaac  Chapman,  of  Bastrop,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
New  Iberia  in  August  of  1930. 


POST-DISPATCH  MEN  RETURN 

O.  K.  Bovard,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Daniel  R.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  cartoonist:  Clark  I.  McAdams 
of  the  executive  staff,  and  J.  T.  Keller, 
trea.surer  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company,  have  returned  from  a  ten 
days’  fishing  trip  to  the  Ozarks. 


REPORTERS  PLAY  CUPID 

Arrange  Airplane  Wedding  for  Jack 
Dalton  and  Cattle  Annie  Burke 

Ted  Magee  and  George  Fitzpatrick, 
reporters  on  the  Albuquerque  New 
Mexico  State  Tribune,  recently  engi¬ 
neered  the  wedding  of  Jack  Dalton, 
melodramatic  western  character,  and 
“Cattle”  Annie  Burke,  another  of  the 
West’s  familiar  figures. 

Having  heard  of  a  long,  lingering 
romance  between  the  two  which  never 
seemed  to  reach  the  state  of  matrimony, 
the  two  reporters  sought  out  Dalton  and 
got  from  him  an  admission  that  Annie 
was  the  “apple  of  his  eye”.  Then  they 
got  Miss  Burke  to  voice  her  love  for 
the  man  she  had  aided  in  the  days  when 
he  was  making  things  interesting  for 
sheriff's  posses  and  after  a  few  days 
of  arrangements  they  persuaded  the 
couple  to  go  aloft  in  an  airplane  and 
have  the  knot  tied.  Magee  is  the  son 
of  Carl  Magee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  News. 

POLITICS^  INSTITUTE 
DRAWS  NEWS  MEN 

24  Representative*  of  Newspaper*, 
New*  Services,  Syndicate*  and 

Magazine*  Registered  —  Editor* 
on  Program 

Twenty-four  corresixMidents  aiul  news 
service,  syndicate  and  magazine  writers, 
are  covering  the  ninth  annual  session  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics  which  is  con¬ 
vening  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  .-Kugust.  The  full  list 
of  ct)rrespondents  and  sjxcial  writers, 
registered  to  date  at  the  Bureau  of  Press 
Relations,  is  as  follows  ; 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Burton,  Kochester 
Journal;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Canda, 
Hartford  Times;  E.  T.  Clough,  Bar¬ 
ron's  H'eekly;  J.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  C'arlyle  Holt, 
Boston  Olobe;  .Miss  M.  Hunziker,  special 
writer;  .Miss  .\delaide  Kerr,  ,\ssociated 
Press;  John  K.  l.ageman,  Boston  Ez'cn- 
iiig  'Transcript ;  Mrs.  John  H.  Libby,  the 
Outlook;  William  Lik.*!),  Jr.,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  .Springfield 
Ihiion;  .Mrs.  Edith  R.  Lumsden,  .American 
NewspaiH’r  .Alliance;  David  J.  Malcolm, 
Springfield  Republican;  Walter  Millis, 
Nciv  York  Jlerald  Tribune;  Felix 
Orman,  McClure’s  Syndicate ;  Saul 
Poliak.  United  Press ;  .Adamantios  T. 
Polyzoides,  Atlantis,  Greek  daily.  New 
A’ork;  Mrs.  George  M.  Ransom;  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  IVorld;  Miss  Helen  Dwight 
Reid,  Buffalo  livening  Nezvs;  Louis 
Stark,  A'c«'  )’ork  Times;  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Stim.son,  Pinancial  Chronicle;  Raymond 
Willoughby,  Nation's  Business;  Philip 
Lee,  North  Adams  'Transcript  and  New 
York  World;  Ray  Washburn,  North 
Adams  Transcript ;  Miss  Constance 
Kent,  McClure’s  Syndicate. 

Several  newspaixr  editors  have  de¬ 
livered  addresses  before  the  Institute 
this  year.  Ernest  Gruening,  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Neivs,  dis¬ 
cussed  conditions  in  Mexico.  Willis  J. 
.Abbot,  contributing  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  treated  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disarmament  and  related  issues 
arising  out  of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  Har¬ 
old  N.  Denny  of  the  New  A'ork  Times, 
recently  stationed  in  Nicaraugua,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Nicarauguan  situation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  America’s  military 
strategy.  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  AVic  York  Sun,  dealt 
generally  with  the  aspects  of  financial 
.stability  in  the  Latin-.American  countries. 

Malcom  W.  Davis,  editor  of  the  'Yale 
Press,  and  J.  I^gan  Clevenger,  editor 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Nezos,  are  present  here  as  members  of 
the  Institute. 

IN  PLANE  CRASH 

Herman  B.  Beutach,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  (I^.)  Item,  was  a  passen¬ 
ger  in  a  plane  which  crashed  its  landing 
gear  in  a  forced  landing  near  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C.,  August  9.  There  were 
four  other  occupants  of  the  plane.  No 
one  was  injured. 


VULGARIZING  OF  PRESS 
SCORED  BY  JAFFE 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Tell*  In*titut* 

of  Public  Affair*  Paper*  Mu*t 
Cea*e  Catering  to  Reader* 
of  Low  Mentality 

A  warning  against  what  he  termed 
the  “vulgarization  of  the  press,”  and 
the  “anaesthetizing  urbanity,”  which  is 
deadening  many 
editorial  pages, 
was  sounded 
Aug.  10  at  the 
third  annual 
Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  at  the 
University  o  f 
Virginia,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  by 
Louis  1.  Jaffe, 
editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (A’a.) 
Virginian  -  Pilot, 
and  winner  of 
the  1928  Pulitzer 

I.OUIS  I.  Jaffe  editorial  prize  in 

an  address  on  the  “Newspaper  and  Public 
Affairs.”  Mr.  Jaffe’s  address  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
the  two-week  institute. 

Expressing  the  opinion  that  the  news- 
paj)er  of  today  is  presenting  the  news 
more  fully,  intelligently,  promptly  and 
fairly  than  ever  before,  and  that  the 
press  had  in  recent  years  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  invaluable  service  to  the  nation 
and  world,  Mr.  Jaffe  said,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  time  for  the  newspapers  to 
halt  certain  dangerous  tendencies. 

“Its  first  step,”  said  the  speaker, 
“must  be  to  subject  (o  new  and  critical 
.scrutiny  the  seductive  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  newspaper  to 
give  the  public  what  it  wants.  It  ought 
to  be  the  ambition  of  a  press  conscious 
of  its  highest  mission  to  give  the  public 
not  what  is  relished  and  smirked  over  by 
its  readers  of  lowest  mentality,  but  what 
is  enjoyed  and  welcomed  by  those  of  its 
readers  who  represent  a  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  discrimination  that  is 
alxwe  the  average.” 

I'aking  up  the  present  status  of  edi¬ 
torial  writing  in  the  Lhiited  States,  Mr. 
Jaffe  said: 

■  “The  same  cult  of  shoddiness  that  is 
vulgarizing  our  news  and  feature  pages 
is  extending  its  influence  to  our  editorial 
pages,  and  breeding  a  race  of  commen¬ 
tators  who  specialize  on  Mother’s  Day 
and  the  natal  anniversaries  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Lincoln  and  Lee,  and  who,  during 
political  campaigns,  .strike  out  vigorously 
for  the  candidates  of  the  party  to  which 
the  paper  yields  allegiance,  but  who 
avoid  as  indelicate  or  dangerous  the  for¬ 
mation  of  focused,  unequivocal  views  of 
issues  concerning  which  their  mass  cir¬ 
culations  are  sharply  divided.” 

Dr.  Victor  Rosewater,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee.  who 
conducted  the  open  forum  on  the  press, 
said  that  the  ethics  of  modern  news¬ 
papers  are  much  better  than  were  tho.se 
of  the  eighties,  when  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  sell  editorial  space. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  rural 
weekly  press  is  becoming  more  and  more 
colorless. 

Dr.  William  Starr  Mvers,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  I’niversity,  declared  at  the  forum 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
sweeping  charge  that  the  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  “money  power.”  He  said 
this  charge  was  usually  made  bv  a  “cer¬ 
tain  class  of  radicals  who  often  have 
inherited  their  money  and  haven’t  been 
able  themselves  to  make  five  cents.” 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  radio 
will  never  displace  the  newspaper  as  a 
vehicle  for  carrying  news. 

ANOTHER  FLYING  EDITOR 

E.  F.  Garside,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Toiwpah  (Nev.)  Daily  Times  and 
the  Ixis  J'egas  (Nev.)  Reviezo- Journal, 
is  now  making  his  weekly  trips  between 
the  two  points  of  newspaper  work  by 
airplane.  “Traveling  the  distance  of  220 
miles  by  automobile  is  too  slow,”  he 
says,  “and  the  saving  in  time  more  than 
makes  up  for  any  additional  expense.” 
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Dodg&  Broth&rs 

Announce,  a 

New  I'Ton  Truck 

CHASSIS  AT 

$ 


F.O.B.  DETROIT 

-  •  -  the  lowest  price  at  which  a 
Dodge  Brothers  1-Ton  Truck  has 
ever  been  sold  -  -  -  Seven  body 
types  -  -  -  Panel,  Screen,  Canopy, 
Express,  Stake,  Farm  and  Platform 


SOLD  BY  DODGE  BROTHERS  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


/  -  ' 


Editor 
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TOBACCO  FIRM  COVERING  NEWS  EVENTS 
TO  MAKE  AD  COPY  FOR  TAREYTONS 

Newspaper  Style  Advertisements  With  News  Picture  Layouts 
Used  Following  Poughkeepsie  Regatta  and  National 
Open  to  Tie  In  With  Public  Interest 


By  JOHN  F. 

I^ITH  the  spot  news  angle  growing  1 
”  rapidly  as  an  important  factor  in  : 
national  advertising  in  newspapers  1 
through  the  tying-up  of  the  names  of  ’ 
aviators,  sport  stars,  rescue  heros  and 
others  with  copy  for  commercial  prod-  i 
ucts,  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  of  < 
New  York  has  gone  a  step  beyond  the 
tie-up  method  by  sending  photographers 
and  copy  writers  to  sporting  events  of  < 
national  interest  to  get  pictures  and  copy 
for  the  advertising  of  Herbert  Tareyton  : 
cigarettes.  The  advertisement's  prepared 
with  the  material  thus  obtained  are  set  i 
in  newspaper  style  with  news  heads. 

The  photos  show  crowds  at  the  events  i 
and  several  individual  shots  show  t 
close-ups  of  si>ectators  smoking  cigar-  ' 
eltes.  The  copy  covers  the  event  from 
the  angle  of  the  suspense  which  grips 
the  crowd  as  the  result  hangs  in  the  I 
balance,  stressing  two  types,  the  “in-  1 
wardly  nervous”  and  the  “outwardly  ( 
nervous”  and  finishing  up  with  the  state-  < 
ment  that'  both  types  turn  to  cigarettes 
for  relief.  A  short  explanation  of  Tarey-  i 
tons  as  nerve  steadiers  follows. 

This  copy  is  used  as  part  of  the  regu-  i 
lar  Tareyton  campaign  running  in  news-  ( 
papers  in  25  cities,  according  to  D.  L.  i 
Apgar,  advertising  manager  of  the  Union  i 
Tobacco  Company.  It  does  not  comprise  i 
any  special  campaign,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  but  is  merely  substituted  for  i 
the  regular  run  of  copy  when  a  sporting 
event  deemed  suitable  for  coverage 
occurs.  1 

Two  events  have  been  covered  by  the 
Tareyton  photographers  and  reporters  1 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  first  was  i 
the  collegiate  regatta  on  the  Thames  at  i 
New  London  in  which  the  Yale  crew 
beat  Harvard’s  oarsmen.  The  latest 
event  was  the  national  open  golf  tourna-  1 
ment  at  the  Winged  Foot  Golf  Club, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  This  tournament 
supplied  excellent  copy  for  the  Tareyton 
men  when  the  final  round  resulted  in  a 
tie  between  A1  Espinoza  and  Bobby 
Jones  who  won  the  play-off.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  covering  the  final  round  was 
based  entirely  on  the  episode  on  the  last 
green,  when  Jones,  a  stroke  behind 
Espinoza,  sunk  a  12-foot  putt  for  a  tie. 

The  copy  built  up  the  excitement  of 
the  situation  as  the  crowd  surrounded 
the  green  to  see  the  final  putts  of  the 
tournament. 

The  line  “  ‘He  needs  this  putt  .  .  . 
to  tie!’  The  whisper  electrifies  the 
crowd.”  started  the  copy.  It  described 
the  tying  putt,  the  cheers  that  followed, 
the  reactions  of  different  types,  and  then 
continued ;  “It  is  always  so,  scientists 
say,  when  excitement  reaches  a  high 
pitch.  Invariably,  in  every  such  crowd, 
two  nervous  types  make  themselves  evi¬ 
dent.  .  .  . 

“Some  you  will  recognize  as  outieardly 
nervous.  Dancing  like  dervishes.  Hug¬ 
ging  perfect  strangers.  Shouting  and 
yelling  and  pounding  neighboring  backs. 

“Others  you  would  classify  as  ‘peJeer 
faces.’  Inwardly  nervous,  they  show  no 
signs.  Jaws  are  set.  Muscles  tense. 
Flushed  faces  and  eyes  alight  reveal 
nervous  tension  boiling  underneath. 

“Naturally  .  .  .  and  it  happened 

here  .  .  .  both  types  turn  to  cigarettes 
for  relief.  And  thousands  every  day, 
investigators  find,  are  turning  to  Tarey- 
tons.” 

The  copy  then  tells  the  virtues  of 
Tarey  tons. 

The  layout,  under  a  large  news  head 
reading,  “Crowd’s  Nerves  at  High  Pitch 
When  Twelye-Foof  Putt  Ties  National 
Open,”  carries  a  large  picture  of  the 
spectators  following  the  players  with  two 
small  insets  giving  closeups  of  the  two 
nervous  types.  A  circular  shot  showed 
the  crowd  watching  the  club  house  score 
board,  and  two  single  photos  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  advertisement  portrayed  a 
telegraph  operator  flashing  news  of  the 


tournament  from  the  club  press  room 
and  a  sound  picture  camera  man  training 
his  machine  on  the  players.  All  the  indi¬ 
viduals  were  smoking  cigarettes. 

A  sub-head  under  the  lead  streamer 
read  “Thousands  of  Frenzied  Fans  in 
Gallery  Light  Cigarettes  to  Break  Long 
Tension.”  A  line  drawing  of  a  pack  of 
Tareytons  witli  the  signature  in  bold 
type  and  the  slogan,  “Smoke  Them  to 
Your  Nerves’  Content,”  completed  the 
advertisement. 

The  earlier  copy,  reporting  the  boat 
races,  followed  the  same  style. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  adopt¬ 
ing  this  type  of  copy,  Mr.  Apgar  said 
this  week.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  the  fact  the  pictures  and  the  general 
story  of  the  events  brought  out  in  a 
forceful  manner  the  very  fact  the  Tarey¬ 
ton  people  wanted  to  impress  on  the  pub¬ 
lic — the  effects  of  nervous  tension  on  in¬ 
dividuals  and  their  reaction  in  turning  to 
cigarettes  for  relief. 

“Our  investigators,  who  are  sent  to 
mingle  with  spectators  at  these  contests,” 
.said  Mr.  .\pgar,  “are  able  to  watch 
closely  the  characteristic  habits  of  the 
crowds  and  are  also  in  a  position  to  carry 
on  other  branches  of  investigation.  What 
they  see  and  report  to  our  headquarters 
is  seen  and  reported  to  the  public  by  the 
photographer  and  copy  writer  on  the 
spot. 

“The  whole  copy  theme  of  Tareyton 
advertising  is  predicated  on  the  thought 
that  they  will  not  harm  your  nerves.  Our 
slogan  carries  out  that  idea,  and  to  show 
how  people  turn  to  cigarettes  under  nerv¬ 
ous  strain  wc  have  adopted  this  new  form 
of  copy.” 

Mr.  Apgar  said  there  was  no  regular 
schedule  for  these  news  ads.  No  events 
have  been  planned  ahead  for  coverage. 

Public  interest  in  a  tournament,  a  race 
or  a  game  determines  their  value  as  a 
source  of  copy,  Mr.  Apgar  explained,  de¬ 
claring  that  such  interest  naturally  at¬ 
tracts  readers  to  the  advertisement  fol¬ 
lowing  the  event. 

The  collegiate  regatta  and  the  national 
open  tournament  were  selected  as  starters 
for  the  new  scheme  because  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  scheduled  at  the  time  when 
the  plan  was  decided  upon,  and  because 
they  were  attracting  national  interest. 

The  size  of  regular  Tareyton  adver¬ 
tisements  is  1.000  and  1.7.50  lines  and 
this  same  proportion  is  followed  for  the 
news  ads.  When  they  are  set  up  and 
mats  are  made  for  the  newspapers,  proofs 
are  pulled  and  sent  to  dealers  as  window 
displav  material  to  be  shown  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  news  breaks. 

These  proofs  are  sent  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  regular  window  and  counter  displays 
sent  out  as  part  of  the  campaign. 


WILLIAMS’  BODY  EXHUMED 

The  body  of  Harry  L.  Williams,  21, 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  reporter  who  dis- 
apiK-ared  last  Jan.  18  and  a  month  later 
was  found  dead  in  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  exhumed  under  Masonic  auspices  at 
l^redo  and  sent  to  his  old  home  at 
Muncie,  Ind.,  for  reburial.  Former 
Deputy  Constable  Raymond  J.  West  and 
former  Traffic  Office  Tomas  Hernandez 
of  I^redo,  assessed  life  and  20  years, 
rest>ectively,  for  the  alleged  murder  of 
Williams,  are  in  jail  pending  action  on 
their  appeals. 


COVERS  STORY  ON  VACATION 

Francis  J.  Murphy,  Buffalo  Evenittfi 
Nezvs  reporter,  abandpned  his  vacation  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  when  he  received 
word  of  the  Auburn  prison  riots,  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  scene  and  flashing  his  editor 
that  he  was  on  the  job.  Murphy  ob¬ 
tained  a  first  hand  story  of  the  various 
incidents  of  the  riots,  also  good  art. 


EDITOR,  EXPECTING  TO  DIE, 
GETS  WELL,  SELLS  CASKET 

The  Mena,  Ark.,  correspondent 
of  the  Ijittle  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette  reported  recently  that 
William  McAiierny,  pioneer  Kan¬ 
sas  editor,  who  came  to  Arkansas 
three  years  ago  to  die,  has  recov¬ 
ered  his  health,  offered  his  burial 
casket  at  a  bargain  price  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Topeka  where  he  has 
relatives  he  has  not  seen  in  many 
years.  Mr.  McAnerny,  who  is  now 
81  years  of  age.  came  to  the 
Ouachita  highlainls  near  Mena  in 
1926  and,  expecting  to  die,  selected 
and  paid  for  the  casket  in  which 
he  was  to  he  buried.  Instead  of 
suffering  a  further  decline  in 
health  bis  condition  steadily  im¬ 
proved  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
invest  in  property.  .4  few  days 
ago  he  disposed  of  his  holdings, 
placed  the  casket  in  storage  with 
instructions  that  it  be  offered  at  a 
“give  away”  price,  and  departed 
for  Topeka. 


WATCH  PUBLIC  FUNDS, 
EDITORS  URGED 

Members  of  Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Assn.  Told  to  Give  Publicity 
to  Expenditures  of  Treasuries — 
Round  Table  Discussion 


Mcmlx-rs  of  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press 
.Association  were  urged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  expenditure  of  county  moneys  in 
the  interest  of  cutting  down  the  careless 
U.SC  of  public  funds  at  their  annual  .sum¬ 
mer  meeting  last  week  at  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Indiana  university.  Giving  of  publicity 
in  the  interest  of  public  funds  was  cited 
as  one  of  the  editors’  most  effective 
means  of  rendering  service. 

“The  Sincerity  of  the  Country  Editor” 
al.so  was  a  subject  of  round  table  discus¬ 
sion.  Speakers  at  the  round  table  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  Ella  Grames,  Clay  City 
News;  E.  C.  Gorrell.  ITiiiamac  Pulaski 
County  Democrat;  John  W.  Cravens, 
secretary  of  Indiana  University:  Paul 
R.  Bausman,  Monticello  Herald;  Lew 
M.  (J’Bannon.  Corydon  Democrat;  Peter 
Holzer,  Osgood  Journal;  W.  B.  Harris, 
lillcttsxdllc  Parm  and  Frank  Elliott, 
director  of  publicity  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity. 

G.  Guy  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Brotitisburg  Record,  president  of  the 
association,  was  in  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  and  E.  C.  (lorrell,  Pulaski 
County  Democrat,  vice-president,  was 
toastmaster  at  the  annual  banquet. 
“Chic”  Jackson,  Indianapolis  Star, 
creator  of  the  Roger  Bean  comic  strip, 
al.so  spoke,  discussing  shop  affairs  in 
humorous  fashion. 

.Among  those  registered  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  were:  Dewey  Hagen  and 
Everett  Bottorff,  Milroy  Press;  Frank 
L.  Hand,  Royal  Centre  Record;  Calvert 
C.  Klingner,  North  Vernon  Plain  Dealer 
and  Republican ;  Floyd  F.  Oursler, 
Cynthiana  Argus;  A.  L.  Moss,  lloosier 
Dcunocrat ;  .A.  J.  Heuring,  IVinslow 

Dispatch;  Paul  M.  Riddick,  Lagrange; 
E.  1).  Cissell,  Thorntown  Times;  Neil  D. 
McCallum,  Batesx'ille  Tribune;  Paul  R. 
Bausman,  Monticello  Herald;  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Versailles  Republican;  Will 
B.  Maddock,  Bloomfield  Netvs;  Carl 
Anderson,  Owen  Leader,  Spencer ;  John 
B.  Stotts,  Odon  Journal;  Harmon  H. 
Hathaway,  Coat  senile  Herald  and  Paul 
G.  Hathaway,  Carmel  Standard. 


ISSUES  BUSINESS  SURVEY 

A  survey  of  Cleveland  business  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
has  been  issued  by  the  Clez’eland  Press 
in  Folder  Form.  It  contains  compact 
tabulations  and  charts  on  employment, 
bank  clearings  and  debits,  telephone  calls, 
street  car  and  bus  passengers,  freight 
traffic,  water  consumption  and  business 
failures. 


NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 
GAINS  IN  JULY 

Canadian  Production  in  First  Seven 
Months  Shows  194,680  Ton 
Increase  Over  Last  Year — 

U.  S.  Output  Decreases 


Production  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
during  July,  1929  amounted  to  22'>.045 
tons  and  shipments  to  227,.502  ton.s.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  was  111,578 
tons  and  shipments  112,616  tons,  making 
a  total  United  States  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  production  of  340,623  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  340,118  tons.  During  July,  21,- 
9f)6  tons  of  news  print  were  made  in  New- 
finmdland  and  1,744  tons  in  Mexico,  so 
that  the  total  North  .American  production 
for  the  month  amounted  to  364,333  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  194,t)80 
tons  more  in  the  first  seven  months  of 

1929  than  in  the  first  seven  months  of 

1928,  which  was  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent.  The  United  .States  output  was  19,- 
374  tons  or  2  per  cent  less  than  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1928.  Production  in 
Newfoundland  was  13,942  tons  or  11  per 
cent  more  in  the  first  seven  months  of 

1929  than  in  1928  and  in  Mexico  2.102 

tons  more,  making  a  total  increase  of 
191,3.50  tons  or  8  per  cent  over  the  same 
I)eri(Kl  in  1928. 

During  July  the  Canadian  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  84.8  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 
United  .States  mills  at  76.5  per  cent  and 
Newfoundland  mills  at  107.2  per  cent. 
Stock  of  newsprint  paper  at  Canadian 
mills  totaled  28,993  tons  at  the  end  of 
July  and  at  United  States  mills  23,603 
tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  52.596 
tons,  which  was  equivalent  to  3.3  days’ 
average  production. 

C.\\.\ni.\N  MILI.S, 

Prcxluction.  Shipm'ts. 

Actual  tons  Tons  Mill 
per  mo.  per  mo.  stocks 

1929  Tulv  .  229,045  227,502  28,993 

Seven  mos.  1.540,367  1,533,018  28,993 

1928  Seven  mos.  1,345,687  1,333,997  48,270 

1927  Seven  mos.  1,160,118  1,142,149  32,074 

1926  Seven  mos.  1,056,790  1,054,097  12.963 

1925  Seven  mcs.  869,386  867,752  23,258 

1924  Seven  mos.  793,276  788.395  18,840 

1923  Seven  mos.  726,960  718,981  14,927 

1922  Seven  mos.  604,209  606,162  11,459 


867,752  23.258 
788.395  18,840 
718,981  14,927 
606,162  11,459 


UNITED  STATES  MILLS 


1929  .Inly  . 

Seven  mos . 
1928  Seven  mo-. 
1927  Seven  nio*. 
1926  Sev'cn  mos. 
1925  5>even  mos. 
1 924  Seven  mos . 
1923  Seven  mos. 
1922  Seven  mos. 


112,616  23.603 
821,647  23,603 
809,028  40,386 
879,161  27,764 
981,414  16.541 
872,131  34,079 
868,106  28.521 
880,724  21,584 
813,759  21,156 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILI.S 

1929  July  .  340,623  340,118  52,596 

Seven  mos.  2,349,654  2,354,665  52.596 

1928  Seven  mos.  2,174,348  2,143,025  88,656 

i927  Seven  mos.  2,054,090  2,021,310  59,838 

1926  .Seven  mos.  2,041,413  2,035,511  29,504 

1925  Seven  mos.  1,753,889  1,739,883  57,-337 

1924  Seven  mos.  1,667,724  1,656,501  47,361 

1923  -Seven  mos.  1,611.931  1,599,705  36.511 

1922  Seven  mos.  1,415,190  1,419,921  32.615 


NEW  C.  N. 


A.  UNIT  PLANNED 


.Agitation  for  the  formation  of  a  San 
Gabriel  Valley  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaiier  Publishers’  Association  was 
startetl  at  a  recent  picnic  at  Covina,  Cal., 
attended  by  more  than  100  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  valley.  C.  O.  Shoop,  editor 
of  the  Puente  Journal  was  chairman  of 
arrangements  at  the  meeting.  Addresses 
were  made  by  two  Covina  editors.  Henry 
L.  Marshall  and  George  Rinehart. 

PUBLISHER’S  DAUGHTER  CHOSEN 

Miss  Anne  Tobin,  daughter  of  Richard 
G.  Tobin,  publisher  of  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Star,  and  a  niece  of  Ring  Lardner,  hp 
been  chosen  as  “Miss  Niles”  and  will 
reign  as  queen  at  the  Niles  centennial 
celebration  on  Aug.  22,  23  and  24.  Miss 
Tobin,  a  tall  brunette,  was  chosen  from 
a  long  list  of  candidates. 

WRIGHT  IN  ASHEVILLE 

R.  Charlton  Wright,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 
for  the  past  ten  years,  until  he  disposed 
of  his  ownership  of  that  newspaper  a 
few  months  ago.  has  purchased  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  -Asheville,  N.  C.  and  will  make 
that  citv  his  home. 
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WANG  DEFENDS  ACTION 
AGAINST  ABEND 

Chinese  Minister  Justifies  Deportation 

Proceedings  Against  N.  Y.  Times 
Correspondent  —  “Freedom 
Not  License,”  He  Says 

“Fairly  and  constructively  to  criticize 
the  iK)licy  of  a  government  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  even  desirable,  but  malicious, 
libelous  or  seditious  writings  should 
never  be  tolerated.  Freedom  is  not 
license,  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two,  a  difference  which  some 
foreign  correspondents  seem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  distinguish.” 

These  were  the  introductory  remarks 
in  a  speech  which  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  the 
Oiinese  F'oreign  Minister,  delivered  at 
a  recent  gathering  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  in  Nanking.  The  object  was  to 
explain  the  action  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government  toward  the  deportation  of 
Hallett  Abend,  a  correspondent  of  the 
.Veti’  York  Times.  This  case  has  aroused 
considerable  comment  in  journalistic 
circles  and  the  impression  has  been 
created  here  that  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment  is  unduly  attempting  to  “muzzle" 
the  press  and  press  correspondents. 

Dr.  Wang  emphasized  in  his  speech 
that  this  was  not  true.  “It  must  be 
understood,”  he  urged,  “that  the  action 
against  Abend  is  not  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government  to 
abridge  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“American  newspapers  which  have 
criticized  our  action,”  he  continued,  “for¬ 
get  that  what  we  are  doing  today  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  Chinese  Revo¬ 
lution  is  the  very  .same  thing  that  the 
American  Revolutionary  Government 
did  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  realization 
of  its  aspirations  for  a  free,  independent, 
and  unhampered  existence  as  a  sovereign 
and  separate  state.  .At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  .America  t<Ktk  sim¬ 
ilar  measures  against  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  who  issued  seditious  reports. 
Two  correspondents  of  a  I'rench  Royal¬ 
ist  paper  published  in  .America  were  de¬ 
ported  for  their  misdemeanors  and  the 
pai)er  was  suppressed.  We  are  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chinese  National  Revo¬ 
lution  and  we  are  perfectly  justified  in 
taking  such  action  against  Hallett  .Abend 
as  the  I'athers  of  the  .American  Revolu¬ 
tion  took  in  the  case  of  the  French 
corresiKindents. 

“What  Abend  is  guilty  of  is  not  criti¬ 
cism  but  insult  of  the  Chinese  nation. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  anti-foreignism, 
but  one  of  national  self-respect.  We  arc 
not  against  any  foreigner,  but  we  are 
against  those  who  insult  us.  Foreign 
corresiKindents  who  are  guests  on  Chinese 
soil  must  understand  that  they  cannot 
insult  the  Chinese  people  and  government 
with  any  more  impunity  than  Chinese 
corresiKindents  in  .America  or  F'urope 
could  offensively  write  against  the  people 
and  governments  there.  F'oreign  corre¬ 
siKindents  in  China  should  and  will  have 
no  more  privileges  than  have  such  corre¬ 
siKindents  in  any  other  country.” 

The  step  against  .kbend.  Dr.  Wang 
explained,  was  not  taken  without  pre¬ 
vious  warning  to  the  correspondent. 

“At  first  I  adopted  peaceful  measures 
by  indirectly  warning  Mr.  .Abend  to  be 
very  careful  in  handling  his  reports,”  he 
said. 

“However,  instead  of  taking  my  advice, 
.Abend  unjustly  and  unfairly  attacked  the 
Cliinese  Government  and  Oiinese  leaders 
more  violently.  In  order  to  uphold  the 
prestige  of  our  country  and  people,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  take  formal 
action  against  him  bv  addressing  a  note 
to  the  American  Minister  asking  for 
.Abend’s  deportation.” 


PUBLISHERS  ON  TRIP 

f)nc  hundred  publishers  from  cities  in 
eight  midwestern  states,  guests  of  the 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  were  in  Duluth  and  Superior, 
Wis.,  Aug.  10,  visiting  points  of  interest. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Fred  E.  Sterling  of  Illinois 
and  Lieut.  Gov.  E.  E.  Winters  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  both  newspaper  publishers,  were 
among  the  party. 


TALBOTT  BUYS  PARTNERSHIP 

Greenville  Talbott,  formerly  a  staff 
member  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  recently 
became  a  partner  in  the  Commercial 
Employment  Exchange,  New  York.  He 
will  handle  the  placing  of  newspaper  men 
and  women,  advertising  agency  person¬ 
nel  and  allied  fields.  Mr.  Talbott  has 
devoted  his  entire  business  career  to 
newspaper  work,  having  been  with  the 
old  .Vcic  York  Herald,  the  Xetv  York 
Sun  and  the  Fourth  Fstate.  He  joined 
F'ditor  &  Publisher  after  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  F'ourth  hastate  with  this  paper. 


HEADS  TRADE  JOURNAL  GROUP 

Howard  Myers,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  National  Build¬ 
ing  Publications,  a  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.  He 
has  just  returned  from  a  F^uropean  trip 
to  assume  his  new  duties.  Maj.  H.  J. 
Redfield,  president  of  the  National 
Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  since  I'ebruary, 
1928,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
iKiard  of  directors  and  treasurer. 


TAYLOR  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

David  S.  Taylor,  who  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Rxfiress  after  25  years  service,  is  seri- 
ouslv  ill  in  his  home  in  Buffalo. 


BOSTON  IMPOSTER  JAILED 

Defrauding  jobless  people  who  adver¬ 
tised  in  Boston  newspapers  for  work  cost 
Arthur  Metevier,  one  year  in  the  House 
of  Correction  when  he  was  arraigned 
recently  before  Judge  Hayden  on  two 
charges  of  larceny  by  false  pretenses. 
Metevier  would  visit  people  who  had  ad- 
verti.sed  for  work  and  pretend  that  he 
was  a  prospective  employer.  Suddenly 
he  would  cry  out  that  his  pocket  had 
been  picked  and  borrow  petty  sums  from 
the  hopeful  job  seekers. 


DAILY  HOLDS  BOXING  SHOW 

A  boxing  show  was  staged  recently 
by  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  News  for 
the  benefit  of  its  coal  fund.  More  than 
7,000  people,  a  record  breaking  crowd, 
assembled  for  the  bouts.  Approximately 
.$10,000  was  realized  at  the  gate  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  of  that  sum 
will  be  expended  during  the  winter 
months  in  alleviating  the  woes  of  the 
resort’s  iKxir. 


LEAVES  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Neil  Kelly  has  resigned  his  position 
in  the  W  ashington  Bureau  of  the  Nne 
York  Herald  Tribiau'  to  join  a  business 
organization  in  Washington.  Ted 
Church,  formerly  with  the  United  Press, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  bureau. 


PAJAMA  FAD  HITS  MEMPHIS 

The  pajama  fad,  spurred  on  by  the 
hot  weather,  invaded  Evansville,  Ind., 
recently,  when  four  members  of  the 
Kx'anszdlle  Press  editorial  staff  went  to 
work  in  their  slumber  suits.  Charles  A. 
.Anderson,  managing  editor ;  J.  Robert 
Smith,  city  editor;  Larry  Tress,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  Victor  Green,  state 
editor,  were  the  men  who  defied  conven¬ 
tion.  They  walked  through  Evansville’s 
business  center  in  their  colorful  apparel 
and  had  luncheon  at  one  of  the  city’s 
most  exclusive  restaurants. 


ADD  PAJAMA  PARADERS 

Reginald  \^.  Tribe,  staff  cartoonist  for 
the  Sf  ring  field  (Mass.)  Union,  donned  a 
pair  of  “shorts”  last  week  and  paraded  up 
and  down  Main  Street.  He  was  the  first 
male  to  dare  expose  knees  in  this  provin¬ 
cial  city  and  the  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Truckdrivers  gpif- 
fawed.  girls  giggled  and  plump  matrons, 
Mr.  Tribe  says,  sighed  at  the  hope  of 
comfort  offered  by  the  breezy  costume. 


IVINS  TOURING  EUROPE 

Haddon  Ivins,  editor  of  the  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Disfiatch  and  Mrs. 
Ivins  spent  their  summer  vacation  in 
touring  Europe.  They  sailed  for  home 
.Aug.  10. 


iAM£/t/CAS  GfieATiST  DRUG  ST0RBi\ 


kno’W: 


their  Newspapers 


xjoiih  84  stores  of  their^own 

in  New  York  City,  Liggett’s  are  certainly  in  a  position 
to  know  their  newspapers.  To  cover  New  York  City  in 
their  current  national  advertising  campaign,  Liggett’s 
used  only  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  one  other  newspaper. 
It  pays  to  know  where  to  advertise. 

It’s  the  year  after  year  patronage  of  advertisers 
who  do  know  where  to  advertise  that  has  given 
The  Eagle  its  great  volume  of  advertising  —  third 
largest  in  New  York  City.  Only  results  can  secure 
and  hold  such  volume. 


- <4.— - 


Brooklyn  Eagle 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Olean  Herald 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Adverliser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh  Beacon-News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican- Journal 

Rochester  Demociat  &  Chronicle  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON  —  New  York »  Chicago San  Francisco 
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GET  COLLEGE  EDUCATION,  500  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MEN  ADVISE  YOUNG  STUDENTS 


Questionnaire  by  Columbia  Professors,  Seeking  Origin 
Success  in  Journalism,  Answered  by  Successful 
Newspaper  Men  of  Nation 


of 


'T'  HE  piece  of  advice  most  typical  of  all 
A  that  given  to  aspirant  journalists  by 
500  successful  newspapermen  in  answer 
to  a  questionnaire  seeking  the  origin  of 
success  in  the  profession  is  “Get'  a  college 
education  and  learn  about  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things  as  possible,”  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University. 

The  questionnaire  was  a  portion  of  the 
survey  conducted  by  Professors  Walter 
B.  Pitkin  and  R.  Frank  Harrel  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  The  men  inter¬ 
viewed,  upon  whose  answers  the  basis 
of  the  investigation  is  founded,  included 
every  type  of  journalist,  from  reporter 
to  publisher,  from  those  in  their  early 
twenties  to  the  veterans  of  the  copy  desk. 

Although  26.5  per  cent,  claim^  that 
they  entered  journalism  because  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  a  chance  opportunity,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  those  questioned, 
attribute  their  success  in  the  profession 
to  the  fact  that'  their  entrance  was  a 
matter  of  “deliberate  planning.” 

These  two  means  of  entrance  were 
employed  by  the  majority  of  the  500 
successful  journalists.  The  remaining 
percentage  entered  on  invitation,  through 
some  personal  influence,  by  a  “gradual 
surging  over,”  or  by  some  combination 
of  the  three. 

Those  in  the  group  who  received  a 
college  education  claim  to  have  held 
fewer  jobs  and  seem  to  have  been  less 
maladjusted  than  those  who  began  news¬ 
paper  work  without  the  aid  of  college, 
or  school  of  journalism  training. 

More  than  91  per  cent  of  the  group 
began  their  careers  with  no  capital  what- 
ever,  and  although  the  majority  are 
financially  independent  now,  they  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  telling  budding 
journalists  not  to  enter  the  profession  if 
monetary  reward  is  their  sole  purpose. 
Many  years  of  hard  work  are  responsible 
for  their  present  financial  stale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  answers  received  from  the 
group. 

The  question,  seeking  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advice  which  seasoned  news¬ 
papermen  and  successful  journalists  could 
give  to  those  intent  on  entering  the 
profession  brought  forth,  a  series  of 
“Don’tj”  from  almost  every  member  of 
the  group.  Those  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  by  the  conductors  of  the  survey 
are : 

Don’t  enter  news  work  unless  your 
passion  for  news  transcends  all  other 
ambitions. 

Don’t  use  the  newspaper  as  a  half-way 
house  to  “literary  work”. 

Don’t  feel  that  the  other  professions  may 
not  be  just  as  good. 

Don’t'  enter  the  business  as  an  adventure, 
but  as  serious  business. 

Don’t  let  them  put  you  on  a  copy  desk 
unless  you  like  to  read  copy. 

Don’t  flit  unduly  from  one  office  to 
another. 

Don’t  ever  kick  to  the  city  editor  about' 
anj'thing. 

One  piece  of  advice  received  says, 
“Save  20  per  cent,  of  your  salary  whether 
you  eat  or  not.”  Whether  or  not  the 
successful  one  who  preferred  that'  counsel 
was  ^  being  humorous,  the  conductors  of 
the  investigation  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  majority  of  the  journalists  in¬ 
terviewed  had  definitely  embarked  on 
the^^r  careers  before  reaching  the  age  of 
23,  the  survey  finds,  “and  the  largest 
number,  72,  which  is  approximately  9 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  entered  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  18  years  of  age,  and  the 
next  largest  number,  60,  entered  at 
the  age  of  20. 

“After  the  age  of  25,  at  which  22  of 
those  interviewed  entered,  the  entrance 
into  the  profession  falls  off  noticeably, 
and  only  four  entered  at  26  years  of  age. 
A  comparatively  larger  number  entered 
the  profession  at  an  age  under  fourteen, 
but  these  are  the  cases  which  listed  the 
beginning  jobs  as  paper  carriers,  printer’s 
apprentices  and  office  boys. 


“The  larger  number  of  those  who 
entered  the  profession  at  ages  less  than 
eighteen,  indicates,  that  after  a  beginning 
is  once  made  in  the  profession,  diversion 
to  other  fields  is  difficult.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  survey  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  “necessity  of  a 
college  education”  advice  from  the 
majority  of  the  group,  in  comparing  the 
group  with  college  training  to  the  group 
without'  college  training,  with  the 
highest  positions  held,  the  investigation 
discloses  that  the  group  with  no  college 
training  has  gotten  just  as  far  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  the  group  that  boasts  of  an 
Alma  Mater.  However,  the  survey 
makes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  college 
trained  group  has  changed  jobs  less  fre¬ 
quently,  and  is  somewhat'  below  the 
other  group  in  age. 

Although  a  number  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  expressed  the  desire  to  do  work 
other  than  strictly  journalism,  such  as 
magazine  editing,  short  story  and  play 
writing,  the  majority  of  the.se  are  al¬ 
ready  known  as  writers  and  authors. 
Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  successful 
500  declared  that  they  had  a  desire  to 
write  “The  (ireat  American  Novel.” 

“We  feel  that  the  findings  of  our  sur¬ 
vey,  will  be  an  immense  aid,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pitkin  and  Mr.  Harrel,  “not  alone 
to  schools  of  journalism,  but  also  to 
everyone  who  is  considering  an  entrance 
into  journalism.” 


TYPOTHETAE  INVITE  HOOVER 


To  Speak  at  Washington  Convention, 
September  16—19 

WASHi.NG-niN,  Aug.  14.— The  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
.America  invited  President  Hoover  this 
week  to  address  the  organization’s  an¬ 
nual  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel  here  Sept.  16-19. 

The  President,  according  to  the  Typo¬ 
thetae  members,  said  he  would  take  the 
matter  under  advisement. 

I"  rank  J.  Smith  of  Rochester,  pres¬ 
ident,  led  the  party,  which  also  included 
G.  Fred  Kalkhoff  of  New  York,  George 
R.  Keller  of  Detroit,  E.  F.  Eilert  of 
New  York,  George  K.  Horn  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Walter  N.  Berg  of  Cincinnati, 
Paul  T.  Treviranus  of  Milwaukee,  John 
J,  Devinger  of  Washington,  secretary, 
and  Harry  Hillman,  editor  of  the  Typo¬ 
thetae  Bulletin.  Eilert  and  Horn  are 
past  presidents  of  the  organization. 

The  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
here  this  week  signalized  the  opening  of 
the  Typothetae’s  new  offices  here  where 
they  have  been  moved  from  CTiicago. 
Present  offices  are  located  in  the  Tower 
Building,  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
Washington  office  buildings. 


NOW  NEW  HAVEN  TIMES 


New  Macfadden  Paper  Change* 
Name  and  Add*  Edition* 

The  first  major  change  in  the  ^pear- 
ance  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Tttnes- 
Union,  recently  purchased  by  Bernarr 
Macfadden,  publisher  of  the  Ne^v  York 
Graphic,  Philadelphia  Netes,  Detroit 
Daily  and  several  magazines,  was  the 
change  in  name  this  week  to  the  New 
Haven  Times. 

New  editions  have  been  added  under 
the  direction  of  Todd  Barton,  general 
manager,  and  the  Times  now  appears 
with  a  noon  edition  for  city  distribution, 
a  financial  and  a  final  sports  edition. 

Assumption  of  the  Times  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
fadden  was  signalized  last  week  at  a 
banquet  attended  by  many  prominent 
New  Havenites,  who  heard  the  new 
owner  describe  the  Times’  future  policy. 
The  Times  reported  the  event  fully, 
with  many  pictures,  in  a  special  edition 
containing  more  than  50,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  all  of  which,  Mr.  Barton  in¬ 


formed  Editor  &  Publisher,  had  been 
solicited  by  the  regular  staff  within  14 
days.  - 

POLICE  CAPTURE  FILMED 


Chicago  New*-Uiiiver*al  Camera* 
Click  a*  De*perado  Surrender* 

For  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  actual  capture  of  a 
desperado  was  caught  by  movie  cameras, 
when  cameramen  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
iVm'j-Universal  newsreel  filmed  the  cap¬ 
ture  last  Tue.sday,  Aug.  13.  of  “Baby 
Face”  Willie  Doody,  alleged  murderer 
long  sought  by  Chicago’s  police.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  capture  were  shown  the 
same  evening  in  Chicago  movie  theaters 
using  the  newsreel. 

The  camera  recorded  the  deploying  of 
policemen  about  the  building  in  which 
Doody  was  found,  the  rush  on  his  apart¬ 
ment,  the  criminal’s  surrender  and  his 
removal  to  the  detective  bureau  under 
heavy  guard. 


FREEMAN’S  SCORE  BEST 


Win*  Low  Gro**  at  We*tern  Adver- 
ti*er*’  Chicago  Tournament 

C.  M.  Freeman,  with  a  score  of  119 
for  27  holes,  won  low  gross  in  the  fourth 
tournament  of  the  season  of  the  West¬ 
ern  .Advertising  Golfers’  Association  at 
the  Illinois  Golf  Club  Aug.  13.  D.  M. 
Markward,  with  123,  took  second  honors. 
Deducting  handicaps,  C.  W.  Wallace 
placed  on  top  with  102,  followed  by  Don 
Smith,  whose  adjusted  score  was  107. 

The  best  foursome  of  the  day,  which 
turned  in  a  total  score  of  521,  consisted 
of  H.  S.  Stevens.  I.  W.  Cullen,  H.  W. 
Markward  and  H.  H.  Sundbloom.  The 
second  low  gross  foursome,  with  a  total 
of  .547,  consisted  of  J.  W.  Bannister,  C. 
J.  Harrison,  C.  M.  Freeman  and  Fred 
klaner. 

Low-net  honors  for  a  foursome  were 
won  bv  T.  S.  Foust.  Don  Smith,  W.  B. 
Schmidt  and  L.  M.  Bishop.  Second  low- 
net  honors  were  taken  by  John  E.  Lutz, 
F.  F.  Carsons,  W.  Harvey,  Jr.,  and  J.  A. 
McConnell. 


GREENE  HAS  BOOK  PUBLISHED 


King  Feature  Executive  Author  of 

Novel  With  Newspaper  Flavor 

Ward  Greene,  executive  editor  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  is  the  author  of  a 
novel,  “Cora  Potts,”  published  recently 
by  Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith. 
The  story  is  based  on  Mr.  Greene’s  boy¬ 
hood  in  .Atlanta  and  his  ten  yeats  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

The  author  has  been  in  newspajier 
work  15  years,  starting  as  a  reporter  on 
tbe  Atlanta  Journal,  alrna  mater  of  Don 
Marquis,  Grantland  Rice.  William  B. 
Seabrook  and  Lawrence  Stallings.  He 
was  promoted  to  feature  assignments  and 
went  to  France  for  the  Journal  in  1918 
as  the  only  accredited  .A.E.F.  correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  South.  He  spent  six 
months  there  and  in  Germany  writing  a 
history  of  the  82nd  Division  and  other 

outfits.  - 

TAKES  PALESTINE  POST 


Montreal  Woman  Writer  to  Join  Staff 
of  Jerusalem  Daily 

Montreal,  Que.,  Aug.  14. — The  post 
of  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Po/cJ- 
tine  Daily  Bulletin  of  Jerusalem,  the 
only  English  newspaper  published  in 
Palestine,  has  been  accepted  by  Miss 
.Anne  S.  I-erner,  Montreal  newspaper 
woman,  who  sails  .Aug.  28  on  the 
l>uchess  of  Bedford,  to  take  up  her  new 
duties  in  September. 

Miss  l.erner,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Zionist  organization  of  Canada,  was 
Montreal  correspondent  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  .Agency,  of  which  the  Pales¬ 
tine  daily  is  a  member. 

Previous  to  her  position  with  the 
Zionist  organization  of  Canada,  Miss 
I^emer  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Montreal  Star  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  also  done  free-lance  writing  for 
a  number  of  Canadian  and  American 
.Anglo-Jewish  periodicals.  She  received 
her  first  new.spaper  training  on  the  staff 
of  the  old  Quebec  Chronicle,  now  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  Quebec  Telegraph. 


PRESS  PROVIDED  FOR 
AT  AIR  RACES 


New*  Men  Given  Point  of  Ventage 
at  Cleveland  During  Aeronautical  i 

Event  Aug.  24— Sept.  2 — Wire 

Arrangement*  Made  ■ 


Extensive  arrangements  have  been  re¬ 
cently  completed  in  Cleveland  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  press  at  the  National  ! 
Air  Races  to  be  held  at  Cleveland  Air-  r 


Photo  shows  Administration  building 
at  Cleveland  Airport  in  the  upper 
stories  of  whirh  are  located  the 
special  quarters  provided  for  the 
press  covering  the  air  races. 

port,  Aug.  24-Scpt.  2.  Early  registration 
indicates  that  probably  .300  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers,  trade  publications, 
news  and  photographic  syndicates  and 
special  correspondents  will  attend. 

News  men  are  to  be  given  a  point  of 
vantage  in  special  quarters  high  above 
the  field  on  the  third  floor  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  building  and  special  towers  at 
strategic  points  about  the  1100-acre  air¬ 
port  are  to  be  available  for  photograjih- 
ers.  Special  facilities  also  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  National  .Aeronautic  Expo¬ 
sition  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Audito¬ 
rium. 

Correspondents  representing  news  asso¬ 
ciations  and  newspapers  having  direct 
telegraph  wires  to  their  papers  and  dis¬ 
tant  headquarters  will  occupy  a  special 
section  of  the  administration  building 
from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
clear  view  of  the  entire  field  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  .Ample  telegraph, 
telephone  and  radio  accommodations  have 
lieen  prepared.  Special  dark  room  ac- 
comm^ations  have  been  provided  for 
photographers. 

Arrangements  also  have  been  made  for 
radio,  news  reel  and  movie  tone  operators. 
A  special  bus  service  is  to  be  available 
for  the  press  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  the  airport.  Downtown  press  head¬ 
quarters  are  to  be  at  the  Hollenden  Ho¬ 
tel  and  the  Cleveland  newspapers  also 
have  offered  co-operation. 


STEIN  HEADS  GA.  DAILY 

J.  M.  Stein,  former  publisher  of  the 
Brmvnsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Unquircr-Sun.  Mr. 
Stein  a  few  months  ago  sold  the  Herald 
to  the  Marsh-Fentress  interests,  which 
control  a  number  of  Texas  Dailies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUCKLEY 

City  officials  of  Oakland.  Cal.,_  led  hy 
Mayor  John  L.  Davie  joined  with  San 
Francisco  newspaper  workers  in  paying 
last  tribute  to  Paul  K.  Buckley,  for  .30 
years  of  the  staffs  of  various  Bay  area 
papers,  who  died  recently.  His  Oakland 
Police  Reporter’s  badge  no.  1  was  perma¬ 
nently  retired  in  Buckley’s  honor. 


TO  GAUGE  READER  INTEREST 

Cooperating  with  thirteen  Iowa  weekly 
newspapers,  the  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism  will  conduct  a 
reader  interest  survey.  Approximately 
2,000  persons  will  be  interviewed.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  will  be  made  public 
alxiut  January. 
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friendly  news  men 

JEERED  BY  EQUITY 

Hollywood  Actors  and  Actresses, 
Playing  to  Gallery,  Denounce 
Press  Delegations  and  Ask 
for  Sympathy 


Newspaper  baiting,  as  you  like  it, 
continues  to  be  indulged  in  with  much 
gusto  out  in  Hollywood  these  days. 
Actors  and  actresses  are  on  an  emotional 
tear  without  a  directorial  hand  to  guide 
them  and  “a  good  time  is  being  had  by 

Histrionic  minute  men  rise  to  new 
heights  in  denouncing  the  newspapers, 
managing  editors,  city  editors,  et  al. 
Sharpshooters  take  the  platform  and 
verbally  pick  cff  certain  defenseless 
scribes,  or  else  turn  a  shotgun  on  the 
entire  press  delegation,  mowing  them 
down  indiscriminately. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  a  part  of 
every  program  at  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Actors’  Equity  Association.  Eiquity 
speakers,  bent  on  playing  to  the  “gallery’’ 
continue  to  excoriate  the  newspapers. 
Other  speakers  plead  for  recognition 
from  the  newspapers ;  still  others  urge 
the  necessity  for  more  and  bigger 
stories  on  Equity’s  fight  against  exist¬ 
ing  motion  picture  conditions. 

Meantime,  down  in  the  press  row,  the 
press  committee  of  Equity,  aided  by  a 
sergeant-at-arms,  does  all  in  its  power 
to  refuse  recognition  to  the  same  press 
that  Equity  from  its  platform  asks  to 
recognize  the  association. 

This  press  committee  is  composed 
of  dyed-in-the-wool  former  newspaper 
men,  according  to  their  own  admissions. 
This  committee  is  a  stickler  for  cre¬ 
dentials;  they  cling  to  the  naive  idea 
that  newspaper  men  are  so  accustomed 
to  being  challenged  that  they  go  fully 
armed  with  identifications,  letters  of 
recommendations  and  a  few  by-line  clip¬ 
pings. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
fight, — the  prominence  of  many  of  the 
figures  in  the  struggle,  the  unique  spec¬ 
tacle  of  actors,  many  of  them  in  the 
Rolls-Royce  class,  striking, — these  meet- 
ings_  command  the  attention  of  more 
special  writers  and  correspondents  than 
any  other  one  event  in  Hollywood  for 
many  years.  And  yet,  having  attracted 
all  of  this  large  group  of  specials, 
Equity  through  its  press  committee,  stead¬ 
fastly  ignores  them.  A  few  motion  pic¬ 
ture  trade-journalists  and  local  newspaper 
reporters  are  the  only  ones  admitted  to 
the  press  row  where  they  are  the  center 
of  the  hissing  conspiracy  fostered  from 
the  platform. 

Editor  &  Publishf.r’.s  correspondent 
was  one  special  writer  encountering  re¬ 
peated  difficulties  with  the  committee. 
He  operates  a  specialized  news  service 
recognized  by  virtually  every  news  source 
in  southern  California  and  supplies  about 
50  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  east. 

While  loitering  outside  of  the  Equity 
benefit  carnival  he  was  threatened  and 
brow-beaten  by  the  press  committee  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  for  the  crime  of  trying  a 
few  minutes  previously  to  get  in  to  the 
carnival  on  legitimate  business. 

After  cursing  this  writer  and  making 
threatening  gestures  to  him,  and  vilify¬ 
ing  the  entire  newspaper  profession  and 
all  that  it  stands  for,  this  Equity  man 
elected  himself  to  say  that  Equity  did  not 
want  any  reporters  around  and  did  not 
want  any  publicity. 

One  city  editor  said  to  a  reporter  in 
giving  him  an  Equity  meeting  to  cover : 
"Well,  this  is  your  night  to  be  hissed.” 

“Their  attitude  toward  the  press  has 
been  characterized  by  stupidity,”  said  one 
veteran  newspaper  man,  through  whose 
hands  Equity  stories  pass  for  one  news¬ 
paper.  “They  have  done  everything  to 
alienate  their  best  friends.”  His  paper 
has  published  very  fair  stories. 

“It  seems  in  erecting  barriers  to  the 
special  correspondents  and  writers,” 
stated  a  Hollywood  publisher,  whose 
paper  has  also  been  impartial  in  reporting 
on  the  strike,  “Equity  is  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  tolerating  the  condition.  While 
a  local  newspaper  reporter  may  go  to  a 


meeting  with  instructions,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  other  hand  have  a  pretty 
free  hand,  and  I  understand  most  of  them 
are  in  personal  sympathy  with  Equity.” 


BRITISH  JOURNALISTS  MEET 


Institute  Starts  Sessions  at  Ports¬ 
mouth — Golf  Match  a  Feature 

A  golf  tournament  at  Goodwood  for 
the  Sterling  Cup  and  a  cup  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  John  Rowland  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  annual  conference  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Institute  of  Journalists  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Aug.  17  to  24.  The  conference 
was  to  open  meetings  with  meetings  of 
the  council  and  committees  Saturday,  the 
17th,  and  a  reception  was  to  be  given 
members  by  the  Portsmouth  Evening 
News  and  Hampshire  Telegraph. 

Sunday  will  witness  play  for  the  golf 
trophies  and  a  visit  to  Dockyard  as 
guests  of  the  Navy  Week  Committee 
with  tea  on  board  the  .ships.  The  first 
general  session  of  the  conference  will  be 
held  Monday  and  will  be  opened  with  a 
civic  welcome  by  Lord  Mayor,  Council¬ 
lor  J.  E.  Smith,  J.  P. 

The  conference  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  week  and  an  elaliorate  program 
of  receptions  and  entertainment  has  been 
planned  for  the  journalists.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in 
the  Guild  hall  at  7.30  P.  M.  Wednesday. 


“JIMMY”  HARE  CELEBRATES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Hare  observed 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  a  few  days 
ago  in  their  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hare  was  for  many  years  staff 
photographer  for  the  London  Graphic, 
and  later  for  Colliers  and  Leslie's  in  this 
country.  He  was  decorated  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  government  for  his  service  in  wars 
in  which  that  nation  participated.  His 
son,  George  Hare,  was  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Buffalo  Express  for  15 
years  prior  to  the  merger  of  that  news¬ 
paper  with  the  Buffalo  Courier. 


FINED  FOR  ASSAULT 

R.  White,  24,  employe  of  the  Houston 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  paid  a  $5  fine  in  cor¬ 
poration  court  recently,  following  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of  simple 
assault  upon  Ed  Rider,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  reporter.  Rider  was  knocked 
down,  he  charged,  when  he  answered  the 
call  of  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Meyers  who 
asked  that  the  Chronicle  send  a  reporter 
to  see  what  the  gas  men  were  doing  to 
her  property. 


FAIRCHILD  EMPLOYES’  OUTING 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Fair- 
child  Publications  will  hold  an  outing 
Aug.  20  at  Luna  Park.  The  outing  has 
been  arranged  by  William  Hart,  and  L. 
W.  Fairchild  of  the  IVometi’s  IVear 
Daily  staff. 


CHANGES  IN  LONGVIEW,  WASH. 

Several  staff  changes  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  J.  M.  McClelland,  publisher  of 
the  Longinew  (Wash.)  Daily  Ne^vs.  R. 
M.  Anderson  has  become  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  S.  N.  Harrison  who 
is  now  publisher  of  a  paper  in  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.  W.  R.  Updegraff  has  been 
made  assistant  to  the  publisher.  J.  L. 
Miller,  formerly  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Budget,  has  been  named  production 
manager  and  shop  foreman. 


PREFACES  CANNED  STORY 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  re¬ 
cently  used  the  following  explanatory- 
paragraph  with  a  “canned  story”:  The 
following  interview  with  Tom  Mix  was 
handed  to  the  Register  by  a  press  agent 
for  Sells-Floto  circus,  which  is  showing 
here  Friday.”  The  interview  went  on  to 
tell  how  Mr.  Mix  said  his  prayers  every 
night  and  that  he  “sort  of  made  up 
bible  tales”  to  answer  his  daughter’s 
questions. 


AND  THIS  IS  NEWS 

The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Ret’iezv  stated  this 
week  that  it  "celebrated  the  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  city  by  not  issuing  a 
special  edition.”  Last  year,  the  publisher 
adds,  “an  equally  good  opportunity  was 
passed  on  the  paper’s  50th  birthday.” 


The  New  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 


★  ★  ★ 


Armour  and  company  has  completed  its  sixth  year 
of  re-organization. 

In  seven  years,  ownership  of  the  Company  has  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  and  into  those  of  some  eighty 
thousand  stockholders.  A  very  large  number — nearly  half — of 
the  new  owners  are  employes  of  the  Company,  who  have  in¬ 
vested  their  own  savings  in  the  business. 

Ten  years  ago,  nine  individuals  owned  all  the  common  stock 
of  the  Company,  of  a  book  value  of  $180,479,183.  There  were 
then  2,140  preferred  stockholders  with  $28,390,600  invested. 
Today  Armour  and  Company  is  essentially  a  publicly  owned 
corporation. 

52,372  shareholders  own  from  1  to  24  shares 
8,628  shareholders  own  from  25  to  49  shares 
7,173  shareholders  own  from  50  to  99  shares 
9,708  shareholders  own  from  100  to  499  shares 
1,080  shareholders  own  500  shares  or  more 

Most  of  the  60,000  persons  on  the  payrolls  of  Armour  and 
Company  are  individual  small  stockholders  in  the  con¬ 
cern.  They,  with  the  bondholders  and  stockholders,  are  really 
the  Armour  and  Company  of  today,  earning  their  livelihood  in 
the  Company’s  business  and  heavily  interested  in  its  welfare 
and  progress. 

The  Directorate  of  Armour  and  Company  consists  of  3  bank¬ 
ers,  7  executives  of  the  Company,  2  flour  millers,  1  dean  of  an 
agricultural  college,  1  steel  manufacturer,  1  farmer,  1  cereal 
manufacturer,  1  aviation  executive  and  3  executives  of  other 
companies. 

The  Armour  and  Company  of  today  seeks  patronage  and 
goodwill  on  the  basis  of  its  present  constituency  and  policies. 

★  ★  ★ 


ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  HAINES’  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Practically 
all  of  my  friends  in  the  newspaper 
profession  read  Editor  &  Publisher. 
'Fhe  reputation  of  xour  publication  has 
been  built  upon  the  “square  deal”  idea 
and  1  am  therefore  writing  to  correct 
certain  erroneous  impressions  which 
might  have  gained  currency  in  Mr. 
Roche’s  feature  story  last  week  on 
“Romances  of  American  Journalism.” 
There’s  plenty  of  romance  in  the  recital 
of  “facts”  as  given  to  Mr.  Roche  by  Mr. 
Whidden,  the  new  publisher  who  repre¬ 
sents  Ridder  Brothers  in  the  Paterson 
Press-Guardian. 

1  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Ridder  and  his  brother,  \’ictor,  shortly 
after  they  purchased  the  Press-Guardian 
and  they  did  make  me  a  consolidation 
offer  on  a  basis  which  was  unfair  and 
inequitable  and  which  I  could  not  con¬ 
sistently  give  serious  consideration  to. 

The  Press-Guardian  had  long  been 
slipping  in  the  business  field  while  the 
News  throughout  the  years  had  been 
operated  at  a  very  substantial  profit. 
Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Bidder’s  proposition, 
which,  in  the  manner  of  the  presentation, 
was  the  equivalent  of  an  ultimatum,  was 
that  I  should  put  my  plant  and  business 
into  a  combination  with  the  Press- 
Giuardian  on  a  .SO-.'iO  basis. 

The  Paterson  Even  in  (f  \eu’s  has  an 
unbroken  earning  record  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  while,  on  Mr.  Bidder's  own 
statement,  the  Press-Guardian  last  year 
made  only  $12,000.  He  told  me  thev 
were  going  to  effect  economies  which 
would  reduce  their  expense  $.''0,000  and 
he  now  considered  he  could  talk  to  me 
on  the  basis  of  a  $62,000  annual  profit. 

My  counter  proposition  was  that  we 
have  the  physical  assets  of  both  plants 
appraised.  He  had  stated  to  me  he 
bought  the  Press-Guardian  for  $200,000. 

I  offered  to  rent  my  building  for  a  net 
six  per  cent  rental  and  divide  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
f>n  the  Ijasis  of  the  appraised  figures, 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  adding  $100,- 
OW  to  whatever  the  appraised  value  of 
his  plant  might  be.  His  answer  to  this 
was  that  he  only  wanted  to  deal  in  one 
way  and  if  I  did  not  accept  his  proposi¬ 
tion.  he  stood  ready  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  to  drive  me  out  of  this  field. 
Naturally  1  turned  down  his  proposition 
and  the  fight  is  now  on. 

A  little  later  on  another  of  the  Ridder 
brothers  (Joseph)  called  upon  me  with 
Mr.  Whidden  and  Mr.  Petzinger  for  the 
nurpose  of  discussing  a  pronosition  that 
had  l)een  made  by  Mr.  Whidden  that 
the  three  local  papers  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  certain  practices  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Ridder  ojiened  the  meeting  by  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  the  whole’proposition  was 
child’s  ii<ay,  that  he  nexer  heard  of  news¬ 
papers  co-operating  xvith  each  other,  that 
lie  did  not  want  to  co-operate  xv'ith  any¬ 
one— he  would  run  his  newspaper  as  he 
thfiiight  it  should  l>e  run  and  that  we 
should  run  ours  as  xve  thought  it  should 
lie  run.  Then  he  made  a  most  surprising 
and  startling  statement  in  these  words: 
“Even  it  I  were  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  you  gentlemen  and  I  later 
found  out  that  it  did  not  xvork  out  to 
rny  advantage.  T  would  not  live  up  to  it.” 
Upf>n  his  making  this  remark  I  asked 
him  to  leave  my  office  which  he  did. 

1  feej  that  most  of  my  friends  in  the 
profession,  in  which  I  have  spent  my  life, 
will  be  interested  in  an  accurate  account 
of  what  actually  took  place  when  the 
Bidders  announced  their  “rule  or  ruin” 
policy  in  this  city.  If  their  actions  arc 
typical  of  the  chain  nexvspaper  idea,  then 
I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  chain,  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership. 

Mv  intimate  knoxx  ledge  of  the  field, 
my  long  conduct  of  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  in  which  the  public  have  con¬ 
fidence — all  go  for  naught  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Bidders.  I  gax’e  them  a  cordial 
welcome  when  they  took  over  the  Press- 
Guardian  :  I  extended  to  them  every 
courtesy,  but  when,  after  I  flatly  turned 
ilown  their  “consolidation  offer”  (which 
wa*  nearer  a  75-2.'!  proposition  in  favor 
of  the  Ridders,  and  not  a  .SB-iiO  one  as 


Mr.  Whidden  led  your  readers  Jo  be¬ 
lieve)  they  announce  their  determination 
to  make  Paterson  a  “one  evening  paper 
town,”  then  it’s  time  to  speak  up  in 
order  to  preserve  one’s  self-respect. 

Domination  of  any  community  by  a 
single  “chain  newspaper”  is  dangerous. 
It  menaces  freedom  of  the  press  because 
chain  ownership  knows  nothing  of  the 
real  background  of  the  city,  as  a  rule 
cares  for  little  else  lieyond  profit  and 
exercises  a  long-distance  control  of 
policy  that  max'  be  entirely  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  community. 

I  regard  a  newspajier  as  a  quasi-public 
institution  and  the  management  of  such 
a  newspaper  should  lie  willing  to  forego 
mere  profits  if  the  best  interests  of  the 
communitv  are  in  jeopardy.  And  that 
is  the  policy  xvhich  has  always  dominated 
the  Evening  News,  during  my  father’s 
lifetime  any  my  own.  We  have  tried 
to  build  honestly  and  constructively  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
So  much  for  the  idealistic  side — and  to 
me  this  is  a  vitally  important  phase  as 
a  local  publisher. 

.\nd  noxv,  along  comes  a  chain  group 
xvhich  proceeds  to  impose  their  will  upon 
a  city  aliout  which  they  know  little, 
where  the  jirofit  and  loss  account  will  lie 
the  yardstick  of  their  success  in  running 
a  community  nexvspaper  and  whose  ruth¬ 
less  plan  to  tear  doxvn  an  established 
competitor  sax’ors  of  conscienceless 
standards  of  business  conduct. 

This  is  no  “squaxvk”  from  a  competitor 
xvho  has  liecn  hurt.  The  Paterson  Ex-e- 
ning  Nexvs  has  gained  more  than  1,000 
readers  since  the  Ridders  took  over  the 
Press-tiiiardiaii  about  a  month  ago.  That 
tells  the  story. 

Healthy,  decent,  hone.st  competition  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  any 
community.  Txvo  rix’al  papers  keep  each 
other  alert,  keep  profiteering  out  of  ad- 
xertising  rates  and  keep  the  community 
progressive.  We  of  the  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  News  fear  no  .such  com|)etition — 
and  the  other  kind  xvill  ex'enttially  fall 
of  its  own  xveight.  But  we  do  resent, 
and  we  feel  that  other  publishers  whom 
chain  groups  have  tried  to  crush  do  like¬ 
wise.  the  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  type 
of  competition  which  has  lieen  introduced 
into  Paterson.  The  late  Herman  Ridder. 
for  whom  we  always  entertained  a  pro¬ 
found  respect  as  a  man  and  as  a  journal¬ 
ist,  would  never  have  countenanced  such 
a  vicious  policy.  For  the  sake  of  his 
memory  xve  regret  that  his  descendants 
should  hax-e  strayed  so  far  from  his 
standards. 

H.xrry  B.  H.mnfs. 

Publisher  Paterson  (N.J.)  News 

“ALL  LATHERED  UP’’ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  one  who 
has  folloxved  your  admirable  campaign 
against  publicity  agents  seeking  frge  space 
in  nexvspaiKTs  I  find  m.vself  totally  un¬ 
able  to  agree  xvith  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  editorial  “Peak  of  Silly 
Season.” 

The  ri*cogtuzed  yardstick  of  nexvs  is 
human  interest  and  whether  or  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  xvas  resiiotisible  for 
the  excitement  attendant  on  Mr.  Edison’s 
iK'stoxval  of  a  scholarship  on  one  out¬ 
standing  -American  boy  the  fact  remains 
that  the  story  was  news — first  page  news 
in  ex’ery  nook  and  corner  of  this  country. 
Is  it  not  the  province  of  a  newspaper 
to  print  news,  actual  nexvs.  no  matter 
what  its  inception  may  be? 

Really,  I'm  afraid  your  editorial  xvriter 
got  rather  needlessly  lathered  up  over  the 
situation.  If  a  nexvspaper  editor  were  to 
follow  his  peculiar  logic  he  would  sub¬ 
ject  every  item  crossing  his  desk  to  such 
microscopic  scrutiny  that  I  doubt  if  any 
news  xvould  ever  get  into  his  paper. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.SY  Jerome  Wiij.tAMS. 

CURTIS  TO  MOVE  SEPT.  1 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  will 
move  its  Chicago  offices  about  Sept.  1 
from  the  Continental  Illinois  building  to 
333  North  Michigan  avenue,  where  the 
firm  will  occupy  the  entire  twenty-fourth 
floor. 


Indiana  Is  Always  a 
Responsive  Market 
for  the 

National  Product 

Why  is  Indiana  always  the  respon¬ 
sive  market  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser?  The  answer  is  both  simple 
and  logical.  Nature  has  blessed  this 
state  with  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials.  This  affords  cheap  fuel 
and  power  for  the  development  of 
gigantic  industries  that  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  people. 

A  great  agricultural  state,  an  im¬ 
portant  wholesale  and  retail  center, 
it  represents  one  of  the  largest  con- 
snming  markets  in  the  Middle  West 
and  should  be  on  the  list  of  every 
advertiser  who  has  a  worth-while 
product. 


The  newspapers 

liste 

d  b 

elow 

dominate  Indiana. 

Thev 

know  its 

value  and  are  n*ady 

to  fur 

nish 

facts. 

Call  upon  them. 

Rate  foi 

Circu- 

5.000 

Ution 

lines 

**Columbus  Republican . 

.(E) 

5,050 

.03 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(M) 

43,791 

.09 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

..(S) 

31,414 

.09 

“Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

.(E) 

46.989 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . . 

..(E) 

136,263 

.25 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

.(M) 

108,505 

.20 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier,  j 

8,708  ( 
14.963  S 

23,671 

.07 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

..(S) 

155,661 

.27 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

,.)E) 

6.962 

.04 

••Marion  Leader  Times . (M&S) 

9,256 

.04 

ttMuncie  Star . 

.(M) 

23,550 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

..(S) 

15,535 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

,.(E) 

4,203 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(E) 

29,876 

.08 

••South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(S) 

28,299 

.08 

••South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  27,161. 

..(E) 

28,617 

.07 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune . (E&S) 

22,863 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . (M&E) 

48,367 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

..(S) 

27,135 

.07 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
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THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 

IS  THE 

Country’s  Keystone  Market 

Build  your  advertising  campaign  around  the  smaller  towns, 
and  rural  communities  of  Pennsylvania. 

Great  in  industry,  in  mining,  in  agriculture,  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Keystone  State  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Its  workers 
earn  high  wages.  They  buy  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  They  own  cars  and  enjoy  life.  But,  they  also 
sav  e  money  as  well. 

They  look  to  the  daily  papers  for  the  news  and  for  things 
to  use  in  the  home  and  bodily  adornments. 

The  newspapers  listed  below  offer  the  best  medium  to  reach 
the  buying  power  of  the  State.  Territorial  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Pennsylvania  consumer  market  is  ready  for  you. 

Gladly  furnished  to  any  one  interested. 

These  newspapers  reach  the  country'^ s  second 
greatest  buying  power. 


2.S00 

10.000 

2.500 

10.000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

**Allentown  Call . 

.(M) 

36,630 

.11 

.11 

••Oil  City  Derrick . (M) 

7,784 

.05 

.05 

**  Allentown  Call . 

..(S> 

27,033 

.11 

.11 

••Scranton  Times . (E) 

46,394 

.15 

.14 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune.. 

..(E) 

8,50.) 

.01 

.04 

••Sharon  Herald . (E) 

7,836 

.0357 

.0357 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

..(E) 

15,610 

.07 

.07 

••Sunbury  Item . (E) 

6,744 

.035 

.035 

••Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

20,690 

.08 

.07 

••Washington  Obserter  and 

ttCoatesville  Record . 

..(E) 

6.884 

.035 

.03 

Reporter . (ME) 

17,277 

.06 

.06 

••Connelsville  Courier . 

,.(E) 

5,673 

.01 

.01 

••West  Chester  Local  News . (E) 

11,494 

.05 

.05 

••Easton  Express . 

,..(E) 

35,085 

.12 

.12 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader... (E) 

26,962 

.07 

.07 

••Erie  Times . 

..(E» 

32,333 

.09 

.09 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

ttCreensburs  Tribune  Review.  (EM) 

14,208 

.05 

.05 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

29,263 

.10 

.10 

ttHazleton  Plain-Speaker . 

..(E)  1 

21,455 

.08 

.07 

ttYork  Dispatch . (E) 

20,946 

.06 

.06 

tfHazleton  Standard-Sentinel.., 

,.(M)  i 

ttLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,814 

.05 

.05 

*•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 

••Mount  Carmel  Item . 

,..(E) 

4,823 

.035 

.035 

1  tt  Government  Statement,  April  1, 

1929. 
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ADVERTISING  CHARTED  FOR 
PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  f>ayc  7) 

Wlien  vve  add  advertising  force,  in  any 
unit  or  combination  of  units  of  applica¬ 
tion,  to  a  sales  effort  or  distribution 
problem,  we  find,  on  analyzing  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  that  we  have  not  merely  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  intensity,  in  magnitude,  but 
something  new ;  and  we  also  become 
aware  that  the  simultaneity  we  thought 
of  is  subordinate  to  the  requisite  paral¬ 
lelism  with  the  material  movements  of 
the  goods  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
In  other  words,  we  find  here  a  continuity 
which  must  be  considered  as  moving  in 
line  with  the  continuity  of  production 
and  distribution. 

As  long  as  we  think  of  advertising  in 
terms  of  its  functions,  or  applications, 
we  necessarily  emphasize  its  quantitative 
aspect.  In  pure  mathematics,  in  addition, 
we  can  ciMiceive  of  the  units  as  identical 
in  nature.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the 
concept  of  an  aggregation  be  attached  to 
the  result.  But,  given  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  units,  the  sum  is  no  longer 
a  thing  so  many  times  the  mass  of 
the  unit,  but  is  a  new  and  a  different 
unit;  for  in  the  new  mass  unit,  the  qual¬ 
ity  which  differentiates  any  one  original 
unit  from  another  becomes  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  whole  mass,  and  identifies 
that  mass  as  a  unit  of  and  in  itself. 

And  when  the  units  used  in  our  addi¬ 
tion  are  so  widely  different  in  nature,  in 
force,  in  application  and  even  in  objec¬ 
tives  as  are  the  unit  industries  listed 
under  this  general  term  of  advertising, 
it  is  apparent  that  no  combination  of 
these  units  can  be  considered  as  purely 
quantitative.  Quality  becomes  of  the 
nature  of  this  new  unit ;  it  is  something 
different  from  any,  and  thus  from  all, 
of  the  original  units  which  form  its 
mass. 

It  may  indeed  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  this  process  by  which  we  pro¬ 
duce  advertising  from  its  parts  is  not 
one  of  geometrical  rather  than  arith¬ 
metical  progression  —  a  multiplication 
rather  than  an  addition. 

Effects  are  the  only  measures  which 
jAysics  has  provided  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  forces ;  and  the  same  law  gov¬ 
erns  in  the  application  of  advertising 
forces.  Even  with  our  present  empirical 
acquaintance  with  facts  considered  in  the 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  we  have  found  that  the  effects  of 
a  planned  and  directed  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  are  greater  than  those  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unrelated  activities  equal  in 
quantity  to  those  used  in  the  campaign. 

Like  the  dropping  of  water  on  a  stone, 
repeated  attacks  by  a  single  advertising 
activity  will  wear  away  what  we  call 
sales  resistance — though  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  express  this  rather  by  the 
more  positive  statement  that  it  increases 
purchase  desire.  And  this  result  does 
more  than  prove  the  functioning  of  one 
force;  it  so  prepares  the  ground  that, 
either  less  of  a  second  force  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  measured  effect  or  a  given  sec¬ 
ond  force  will  produce  a  greater  effect 
than,  alone,  it  could  have  accomplished. 

In  production  we  have  raw  materials 
and  tools  and  buildings  and  designs  and 
methods  and  labor — each  one  a  unit';  yet 
no  one  claims  that  production  is  a  mere 
addition  of  those  units.  In  distribution 
we  have  transportation  and  storage  and 
credit  and  piece  deliveries — each  one  a 
unit ;  yet',  while  here  the  sum  of  all  ap¬ 
proaches  more  closely  to  the  whole,  yet 
still  there  is  no  claim  that  these  are 
equivalent  as  constituent  parts. 

Except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fication,  we  are  ceasing  to  think  of  those 
units  in  either  production  or  distribution 
as  discrete  unit  items ;  they  are  coming 
closer  together  and  losing  their  identity 
as  units.  The  intervals  are  being  ob¬ 
literated  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  final  result. 

On  analysis  of  our  thoughts  we  find 
that  the  clearest  picture  in  our  minds  is 
that  of  the  article-we-possess ;  or  perhaps 
that  of  the  article-we-want-to-possess. 
pass  rapidly  over  the  several  units 


and  arrive  at  the  sum  of  satisfied  desire 
as  quickly  as  iK)ssible. 

In  distribution  we  think  of  the  article- 
as-here  and  we  consider  the  process  of 
addition  by  which  this  result  was  ob¬ 
tained  as  entirely  incidental  to  that  re¬ 
sult.  In  both  cases,  we  will  discover, 
by  the  same  analysis,  that  we  form  the 
sum  in  our  minds  much  more  clearly 
than  we  do  the  several  operations  which 
have  produced  it ;  a  course  based  rather 
on  intuitive  than  on  empirical  reasoning, 
but  which  is  not  the  less  sound.  And, 
note  this  particularly,  it  is  a  course 
which  we  have  already  adopted  in  the 
case  of  production,  distribution  and  other 
conditions  which  will  readily  come  to 
mind,  and  we  have  thus  prepared  our¬ 
selves  to  follow  it  in  considering  this 
new  advertising. 

Without  further  discussion  of  these 
details,  it  .seems,  if  not  demonstrably 
true  t(Klay,  that  there  are  at  least  good 
grounds  for  accepting  the  cimcept  that  in 
this  new  “advertising”  we  have,  not 
merely  a  number  of  unit  forces,  nor  even 
merely  a  group  of  combination  of  forces, 
but  a  new  force,  greater  than  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts,  applicable  as  a  unit  as 
well  as  a  simultaneous  or  sequential  op¬ 
eration  of  several  units,  and  which,  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  be  accorded  its  proper 
place  in  the  family  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  functions. 

We  must,  however,  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  existence  and  the  application 
of  this  new  force,  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  fourth  basic  equation  of  our 
formula ; 

“Advertising  Must  be  of  the  Place  of 
Sale." 

Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing,  even  in  the  abstract,  as  univer- 
salism — internationalism,  if  you  please — 
of  advertising,  because  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  advertising  seeks  results 
which  are  deiiendent  upon  individual  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  may,  perhaps,  go  so  far  as  to 
premise  that  advertising  utilizes  forces 
which  directly  influence,  and  are  sel¬ 
ected  to  influence,  basic  and  hence  com¬ 
mon  or  general  human  emotions ;  but  we 
are  immediately  faced  with  the  fact  that 
even  these  basic  emotions  are  vastly 
changed  in  their  control  of  actions  by 
the  varying  life  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

No  two  individuals  exhibit  identical 
emotional  reactions  even  to  identical 
forces  under  identical  conditions.  And 
full  consideration  must  be  given  to  this 
variation  in  any  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  application  of  advertising ;  for 
pies,  the  object  of  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing.  are  not  made  to  the  mass,  but  to  the 
individual,  to  the  unit. 

Nor  is  this  dictum  weakened  by  the 
acknowledged  mass  effect  of  general 
appeal,  nor  by  the  effects  of  appeal  di¬ 
rected  to  given  aggregations,  for  “class” 
is  merely  a  fortuitous  aggregation  in 
which  the  individual  is  arbitrarily  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  advertiser. 
Here  is  less  an  example  of  actual  classi¬ 
fication  or  determination  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  life  status  than  an  instance  of 
the  operating  technique  developed  by  the 
advertising  profession  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  separate  appeals  by  mass¬ 
ing  the  units. 

We  speak,  for  instance,  of  using  a  cer¬ 
tain  medium  or  a  certain  copy  style  or 
type  of  appeal,  to  influence  a  certain 
class  of  potential  buyers.  But'  that  is 
really  a  posteriorari  reasoning.  True  it 
may  be  that,  through  this  medium  or 
copy  or  appeal,  the  advertiser  will,  by 
a  unit  act,  secure  an  individual  response 
to  an  influence  which  has  an  effect  upon 
all  in  that'  group,  but  such  an  act  by  the 
advertiser  comes  actually  within  the 
economics,  the  applications,  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  power  factors 
of  advertising  and  limited  to  the  function 
of  visualization.  All  of  the  other  factors 
are  subject  to  the  same  variations,  for 
which  we  can,  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fication,  give  a  fairly  general  theoretical 
field  to  the  human  emotions,  they  become 
so  modified  by  the  influences  of  here¬ 
dity,  tradition  and  environment  and  they 
become  so  distinctly  individual  through 
actual  personal  experiences,  that  the 
value  of  class  or  mass  l)e  looked  on,  if 


CAME  THE  ANSWERS 


Photograph  shows  the  letters  received 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
reply  to  a  campaign  advertising  13 
national  parks.  C.  J.  Collins,  general 
passenger  agent,  is  shown  measuring 
the  stacks. 

not  with  suspicion,  at  least  with  great 
care. 

These  modifications,  through  their 
dividing  action,  produce  a  large  numl)er 
of  classifications,  directly  proportional 
in  quantity  and  intensity  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  environmental  influence 
— or,  in  other  words,  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  in  the  sense  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  mechanical  aids  to  living. 

The  fifth  of  the  equations  of  our  for¬ 
mula — that  equation  which  may  per¬ 
chance  give  us  a  beacon  by  which  we 
may  light  our  path  for  tomorrow : 
“Education  Imposes  Obligations.” 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  power  we 
wield.  It's  very  objective  and  reason  for 
being  is  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  act  in  accordance  with  our 
wishes ;  to  make  them  obey  our  sug¬ 
gestions. 

We  have  assumed  the  role  of  guide, 
philosopher  and  directing  friend  to  the 
world;  we  have  taken  on  us  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  far  beyond  that  accorded  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  other  human  individual 
or  organization.  And,  decry  the  state¬ 
ment  if  you  will,  hide  it  under  the 
cloak  of  commercialism  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  such  an  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority  inevitably  carries  with  it  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  using  that  power  and  that 
authority  for  the  greater  welfare  of  man. 

“Truth  In  Advertising”  is  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  recognition  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions;  but  there  are  others  which  we 
have  not  yet  given  the  promineince  they 
deserve. 

Do  we  owe  complete  allegiance  to  our 
particular  branch  of  advertising  and  none 
to  Advertising  itself?  Or  do  we  owe 
none  to  the  real  interests  of  him  whom 
we  serve?  Are  we  in  duty  bound  to 
give  undivided  loyalty  to  our  individual 
industry  with  no  thought  as  to  whether 
the  interests  of  our  client  may  be  better 
served  in  some  other  manner? 

.\nd  to  carry  this  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  do  we  owe  no  duty  to  business — 
to  the  business  men  of  our  individual 
communities,  if  you  please — to  bring 
them  into  closer  contact  with  our  powers 


as  a  new  unit  force  for  their  benefit? 

Can  a  man  serve  two  masters?  As¬ 
suredly  no — and  yet  it  is  not  sophistry 
to  suggest  that  there  might  well  be  a 
greater  and  lesser  master  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  lesser  may  be  better 
served  by  considering  also  the  interests 
of  the  greater  on  whose  prosperity  the 
lesser  must  depend  to  live. 

Here  is  a  field  in  which  much  work 
is  needed.  Technically,  we  have  made 
giant  strides,  but  ethically  we  have 
loitered  on  the  road.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  have  failed  in  honesty,  for  in 
integrity  we  claim  a  full  parity  with  our 
fellows.  But  1  am  constrained  to  admit 
that  in  that  greater  field  in  which  we 
are  called  to  labor,  performance  has  Tiot 
measured  up  to  anticipation  nor  to  poten¬ 
tiality.  We  have  been  too  busy  doing 
the  lesser  to  give  heed  to  the  greater; 
we  have  not  seen  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

Yet  this  condition,  too,  is  improving. 
We  are  learning  every  day  that  we  are 
of  larger  stature  as  parts  of  a  whole 
than  we  could  ever  be  as  the  small  units 
we  have  been.  We  are  learning  that 
while  each  part  of  business  is  only  as  big 
as  the  men  in  it  wish  to  make  it,  yet 
business  itself  is  larger  than  all  men 
and  all  businesses  combined. 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  specific  ob¬ 
jective  for  our  labors — an  objective  of 
sucb  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  that  it  may.  quite  properly,  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  major  human 
activities. 

I  submit  that  by  taking  these  labors  as 
our  life  work,  we  have  assumed  full  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  properly  using  the  forces 
at  our  disposal  and  we  cannot  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  conditions  and  practices  which 
may  profoundly  and  adversely  affect  the 
results  of  our  labors. 

I  submit'  that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  advertising  practitioner,  indi¬ 
vidual  or  organization,  to  consider  every 
condition  which  affects  the  business  of 
his  client,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  organized 
advertising  to  consider  those  same  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  larger  aspect  as  they 
affect  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  lose  sight  of  industry  as  a  unit 
in  the  development  of  the  units  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  submit  that  organized  advertising  as 
a  unit  force  devoted  to  the  acceleration 
and  the  proper  balance  of  all  indu.stry 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  present  this  view 
to  industry  and  to  offer  its  full  coopera¬ 
tion  in  creating  a  formula  by  which  in¬ 
dustrial  coordination,  local,  national  and 
international,  may  be  more  closely  ap¬ 
proached. 

And  with  all  these  things  in  mind,  I 
see  a  picture  of  the  advertising  of  to¬ 
morrow  which  I  would  leave  with  you. 

I  see  organized  advertising  as  a  Unit, 
with  each  man  and  woman  striving  for 
individual  excellence  and  with  each  in¬ 
dustry  striving  for  technical  perfection; 
and  with  all  of  them  seeing  themselves 
as  integral  parts  of  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  force  for  good. 

I  see  us  recognized  by  Business  as  a 
trained  and  able  organization,  fitted  by 
experience  and  by  vision  to  bridge  the 
gaps  which  now  lie  between  production 
and  distribution  and  to  build  a  straight 
and  level  highway  of  continuity  from  the 
primary  material  to  the  finished  article. 

I  see  us  recognized  by  Finance — a 
world  in  itself— as  the  means  by  which 
the  integrity  of  invested  funds  shall  be 
guarded. 

I  see  us  recognized  by  Government  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  both  business  and  the 
consuming  public ;  with  credence  given 
to  our  unbiased  attitude  toward  all 
three. 

I  see  us  recognized  by  the  People  as 
the  accepted  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  its  welfare ;  a  source  of  de¬ 
pendable  information  which  will  enable 
the  people  to  live  better  lives. 

.\nd.  finally,  1  see  us  recognized  by 
the  World  as  ambassadors  of  interna¬ 
tional  friendship — as  the  heralds  of  good¬ 
will  among  all  people. 

CIGARS  ON  McADAM 

Charles  Mc.\dam,  vice-president  of  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  and  Mrs.  Me  Adam 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Lois,  born 
Aug.  3. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


"Fire  ti'hen  you’re  ready!’’  to  Gridley  he 
said. 

Famed  are  the  words  of  a  hero  long 
dead. 

Famed  are  the  deeds  of  a  patriot  true: 
Famous  the  captain  and  famous  his 
crew.  *  *  * 

— (jrif  Alexander  in  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

"Fire  u’hen  you’re  ready!"  is  a  grand  old 
line, 

Wonderful  then  and  good  in  Hventy  nine. 
We  shouldn’t  crab  the  fame  of  heroic 
dead. 

But  the  Gridlex  saw  ivas  written,  not  said. 

♦  ♦  * 

I  KNOW  a  place  where  land  and  water 
meet  in  the  cool  brown  shade  of  birch 
and  cedar  parasols,  hugging  and  pet¬ 
ting  the  whole  day  through.  Some  times 
we  go  there  and  stretch  our  bodies  on 
the  velvet  sands.  Only  the  rythmic  lap¬ 
ping  of  the  water  or  the  far-off  shriek 
of  a  gull  breaks  the  still  air.  Inch  by 
inch  the  rising  tide  creeps  toward  us. 
At  last,  some  venturous  wave  throws  its 
chill  sheet  around  our  legs  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  The  children  cry  out  and  leap  into 
a  dry  dune.  Soon  the  rising  sea  forces 
us  back  and  we  cover  ourselves  in  the 
folds  of  a  blanket  of  sand.  In  the  warmth 
of  this  yellow  coverlet  we  drowse  .... 

The  unreal  world  becomes  real . 

The  unclean  world  becomes  clean . 

In  the  magic  of  the  si)ell  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  .  All  limitations  fade . 

Power  is  ours . Power  to  achieve 

desires  deep  buried  in  the  unfathomed 

recesses  of  consciousness . The  mind 

leaps  and  dances  ahead  like  a  wild 

chamois  on  Alpine  crags . Feats 

of  daring . .Acts  of  noble  pur¬ 
pose  . Dauntless  independence . 

All  things  are  reachable  by  him  who  dili¬ 
gently  and  patiently  seeks . What 

the  people  need  is  a  newspaper  fearlessly 
edited,  a  debunking  sheet,  filled  to  the 
column  brim  with  honest  and  authen¬ 
ticated  exposure  of  the  whole  shameless 
conspiracy  of  autocrats  and  dictators 
rich  and  powerful  in  proportion  as  they 
succeed  in  oppressing  the  working  mul¬ 
titude  ...  .  We  shall  turn  the 

public  mind  back  to  the  original  tenets 

of  the  free  nation . What  do  our 

boys  know  of  the  stuff  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 

son,  Lincoln . This  degenerate 

age  of  racketeering  and  idiotic  jazzing 

calls  for  newspaper  leadership . 

\\  e  shall  lead . We  shall  encour¬ 

age  all  good  things,  the  devil  take  the 

hindmost' . We  shall  rekindle  the 

spirit  of  democracy,  implant  anew  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  safe  and  true 
principles  of  wholesome  living,  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  brotherly  love . We  shall  chal¬ 

lenge  the  whole  industrial  autocracy  .  .  . 
.  .  We  shall  defy  the  whole  wicked  bi¬ 
partisan  plot  of  politics  and  business 

. We  shall . Splash ! . 

Hey,  Dad,  the  tide  has  caught  you  again 
— move  over  here  ! 

*  * 

T  KANE  ZUGSMITH'S  new  novel, 
^  called  “.All  Victories  Are  Alike,” 
portrays  the  character  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  columnist.  Page  Trent,  man 
of  the  world,  remarkably  gifted  and  in 
his  youth  dreaming  of  high  literary 
achievement.  But  he  indulges  a  na¬ 
tural  bent  for  turning  an  epigrammati- 
cal  phrase  and  settles  down  to  life 
as  a  columnist,  his  early  ambitions 
cooling.  The  lady  author  pities  and 
cries  long  and  loud  over  his  wasted 
career.  The  fact  that  his  literature  e.x- 
pressed  his  soul  and  reached  the  eyes  of 
millions,  whereas  the  same  stuff  in  book 
bindings  might  only  have  been  read  by 
a  few  thousands,  seems  to  have  had  no 
weight  with  the  novelist.  She  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  writing  for  a  newspaper  is 


something  which  could  not  possibly 
be  associated  with  a  career  in  let¬ 

ters;  Most  novelists,  perhaps  in¬ 
cluding  Leane  Zugsmith,  would  give 
much  to  he  able  to  hold  the  col¬ 

umnist's  desk  in  any  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  office.  One  wearies  of  the  con¬ 
stant  effort  of  writers,  some  of  them 
in  newspaper  work  and  well-paid,  to 
prove  that  literature  cannot  be  written 
for  newsprint. 

«  «  * 

Granted  that  it  is  a  tough  as¬ 

signment,  nevertheless  I’d  say  that 
fast  and  Uwse  finance  reporting  is 
the  bunk  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  You  stand  over  a  tape  and 

read  the  signs  according  to  your  abil¬ 
ity.  “Shorts  run  to  cover,”  “the  pro¬ 
fessionals  made  a  quick  clean-up”,  “the 
public  was  out  of  the  market'",  “the  rails 
are  due  for  a  rise  and  the  oils  continue 
weak,”  “a  p<iwerful  pool  is  operating” 
or  anything  else  that  the  mind  of  a  copy- 
maker  may  contrive  as  having  happened, 
may  happen,  .is  sure  to  happen  or  never 
can  happen,  but  it  is  all  pure  and  simple 
guessing.  It  is  largely  bunk.  Wall 
Street  writers  are  never  called  on 
to  account  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
unqualified  assertions  in  print.  If 
for  weeks  on  end  they  have  been  tip¬ 
ping  a  bull  movement  and  the  bears 
pull  off  a  field  day.  no  editor  is 
going  to  be  fussy  about  it.  Every  editor 
knows  that  market  writing  is  just 
as  speculative  as  is  ffie  subject  matter. 
I  am  always  amused  by  the  cock-sure 
writings  of  som^  of  our  Wall  Street 
brethren  wherein  they  tell  readers  in 
positive  terms  that  the  market  is  “full 
of  bargains”  or  that  this  or  that  stock 
is  due  for  a  rise  or  a  fall,  because  I  have 
never  known  a  newspaper  man  to  get 
rich  through  sneculation  and  experi¬ 
enced  finance  writers  would  no  more  buy 
a  stock  on  margin  with  their  hard-earned 
dollars  than  they  would  think  of  playing 
professional  race  tips.  All  that  is  really 
known  about  the  stock  market  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  trading  is  that  securities 
have  been  sold  in  certain  volume,  that 
certain  announced  news  was  followed  by 
certain  reactions  and  that  certain  prices 
were  recorded  on  the  ticker  tape.  In¬ 
side  information?  There  isn't  any  which 
is  ordinarily  available  to  news  writers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  GERMAN  delegation  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  experts  recently  visited 
Washington  and  reported  that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  American  system 
of  financing  broadcasting  through  adver¬ 
tiser  sponsorship  of  programs.  They  will 


recommend,  they  say,  that  our  plan  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  German  government.  In 
Germany,  as  in  most  European  cimntries, 
radio  broadcasting  is  in  part  controlled 
by  the  state.  The  set-owner  pays  50 
cents  per  month  on  his  tax  bill.  One- 
half  of  the  amount  goes  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  other  to  maintain  programs. 
There  are  3,000,000  tax  paying  sets  in 
Germany.  The  only  advertising  that  is 
permitted  is  during  a  half-hour  period  in 
the  afternoon  when  direct  advertising, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  material,  is 
put  on  the  air  by  all  of  the  stations  for 
those  who  want  it.  It  is  real  advertising, 
descriptive  of  the  merchandise  or  .service 
offered,  with  prices  and  names  of  dealers. 
The  rate  is  $20  per  three  minutes. 


A  S  a  people  we  are  so 
-^“newspaper-minded”, 
the  poliry  of  get-the- 
news-and-get-it-all  was 
adopted  by  The  Florida 
Times-Union  64  years 
ago,  and  ever  since,  cir- 
rulalion  has  increas¬ 
ingly  approved  such  a 
program,  with  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  keeping 
right  in  step! 


^oriCia  S^imcs -Union 

JACKSONVIU  F..rLA. 


NEA  Magazine — 
from  cover  to  cover 
the  finest  magazine 
section  on  the 
market. 


NEA  Service,  Inc*, 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


COVERED  WRECK  IN  PLANE 

The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
and  Telegraph  covered  the  Rock  Island 
wreck  at  Stratton,  Colo.,  130  miles  east 
of  Colorado  Springs,  by  airplane.  A  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  made  the  trip, 
with  pictures  being  rushed  back  in  time 
for  a  late  afternoon  extra.  Three  edi¬ 
tions  were  published  on  the  wreck. 


ALLEN  ADDRESSES  TEACHERS 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Linotype 
News,  siK)ke  on  newspaper  makeup, 
Aug.  13,  before  a  group  of  high  school 
and  college  supervisors  of  publications 
in  session  at  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 


O  doubt  the  men  interested  in  making 
money  from  radio  advertising  will 
advocate  our  system.  But  our  own  notion 
is  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  Euro¬ 
pean  people  will  accept  the  idea  that  in¬ 
direct  advertising  is  fair  to  the  listening 
public.  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  radio  broadcasting  press  agents, 
there  are  2U,000,0(X)  receiving  sets.  This 
is  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  if  there 
are  half  that  number  and  each  would  pay 
50  cents  per  month  for  program  material 
we  would  have  $50,000,000  per  annum  for 
our  entertainment,  even  though  Uncle 
Sam  might  claim  ten  millions  for  the 
job  of  collecting  the  cash  and  administer¬ 
ing  the  broadcasting  business.  Could  we 
have  wonderful  radio  entertainment  on  an 
expenditure  of  $140,000  per  day?  Indeed, 
yes,  the  best  that  the  world  of  talent  af¬ 
fords.  Entertainers  would  then  be  paid 
what  they  are  entitled  to  receive.  Surely 
the  stuff  would  be  worth  50  cents  per 
month  per  receiving  set.  And  what  a 
relief  to  get  a  piece  of  music  without 
having  some  advertising  message 
crammed  into  one’s  ears,  whether  or  not 
the  listener  be  in  a  mood  to  receive  it ! 
The  German  system  seems  not  half  bad 
from  our  viewpoint,  though  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  financial  motive  of  the 
broadcasters  in  wanting  our  plan. 


WEEKLIES  IN  MERGER 

The  Randsbury  (Cal.)  Times  and  the 
Mojave  (Cal.)  Record,  weeklies,  have 
been  consolidated  by  the  publisher, 
Wlesley  R.  Davis,  Jr.  Hereafter  the 
paper  will  be  known  as  the  Mojave 
Record-Times,  serving  both  towns. 


The  Inside  of 
Prohibition 

by 

Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt 


is  being 
distributed  by 


CURRENT  NEWS 
FEATURES 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Troduction-i. . . 

Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 

Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Sptcializing  in  Sewipaptr  Engintiring 
toot  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Keralb  tribune 
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RETAIL  FIELD  COMPLEXITY  IN  U.  S.  MAY 
BRING  FINANCIAL  STABILITY 

Present  Maze  of  Mergers  Seen  as  Step  Toward  Unification  of 
Control — Merchant,  Manufacturer,  Newspaper  Publisher 
and  Public  All  Have  Arguments 

By  JOSEPH  H.  APPEL 

(I'olloii'iiig  is  another  address  given  by  Mr.  Appel  before  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Assoeiatiou  in  Berlin.) 


T  WELCOME  this  opportunity  to 

speak  for  the  merchant.  He  is  heard 
too  rarely  at  these  conventions.  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  manufacturers  and  mar¬ 
keting  experts,  bankers  and  economists 
present  their  views.  But  the  man  upon 
whom  all  these  factors  in  distribution 
center  and  who  is  the  personal  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  consumer — the  merchant — 
he  is  too  often  silent. 

Manufacturers  and  advertisers  will  say 
they  do  the  real  selling  by  creating  de¬ 
mand.  and,  of  course,  all  co-operate  in 
selling.  But  the  merchant  existed  before 
advertising.  And  who  was  it  that  showed 
the  way  tt>  use  advertising  m  its 
dynamic  and  creative  form?  It  was  the 
merchant.  It  was  the  pioneering  work 
of  such  merchants  as  A.  T.  Stewart. 
John  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field,  Eben 
Jordan  and  Timothy  Eaton  in  America 
that  established  the  necessary  good-will 
contact  with  the  public  and  showed  how 
advertising  could  function  in  a  big  way. 
These  merchants  and  others  who  fol¬ 
lowed  their  leadership  replaced  the  an¬ 
cient  caveat  emptor  with  the  customer 
be  satisfied.  They  substituted  hospitality 
for  hostility.  They  set  up  a  great  cen¬ 
tralized  market  place  in  which  were  con¬ 
centrated  many  kinds  of  merchandise. 
They  invited  the  people  to  come  and  see 
without  obligation  to  buy.  They  of¬ 
fered  them  shopping  comforts,  conven¬ 
iences  and  courtesies.  They  guaranteed 
the  merchandise,  established  one  price  to 
all,  offered  money  back  if  goods  were 
not  wanted  upon  inspection  at  home. 
And  upon  this  foundation  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing  and  good-will,  and  operating  with 
the  new  kind  of  store  that  later  was 
called  the  department  store,  they  aemon- 
strated  the  pow'cr.of  advertising  to  build 
big  business,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  America. 

Other  merchants  in  other  countries 
have  developed  great  stores.  Boucicaut 
and  Chauchard  in  France,  Whiteley  and 
Burbidge  (of  Harrods)  in  Elngland. 
Wertheim  and  Tietz  in  Germany.  And 
these  and  other  countries  have  made  and 
are  making  great  contributions  to  the 
business  of  the  world — notably  France, 
learned  artistry  and  creativeness ;  Eng¬ 
land,  quality,  confidence  and  service ; 
Germany,  thoroughness  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  science.  But  America  pioneered 
in  the  use  of  creative  advertising,  and  it 
was  the  merchant  who  showed  the  way, 
not  the  manufacturer  nor  the  publisher 
nor  the  advertising  agent  nor  the  mar¬ 
keting  counsellor,  important  in  distribu¬ 
tion  as  these  factors  now  arc. 

The  development  in  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  mainlv  began  in  that  new  kind  of 
store  in  Philadelphia  of  John  Wana¬ 
maker  about  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876.  The  exhibition  was 
America’s  first  world’s  fair.  The  store 
was  America's  first  demonstration  of  big 
.scale  merchandising  and  advertising. 
Other  good  stores  antedated  Wanamak- 
er's.  Other  g(Hxl  stores  were  contem¬ 
porary.  Other  good  .stores  followetl. 
But  Wanamaker  was  persistent  and 
dynamic  in  his  advertising.  He  talked 
a  language  people  could  comprehend.  He 
used  full  newspaper  pages  to  tell  his 
daily  story.  He  created  in  the  public 
mind  new  desires,  wants,  demand.  .'\nd 
it  was  the  courage,  faith  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  store  that  largely  inspired 
the  enormous  advertising,  both  national 
and  local,  bv  maker  and  bv  merchant, 
making  possible  through  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  the  mass  production  which 
President  Coolidge  in  1926  told  a  con¬ 
vention  of  advertisers  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  pre-eminence  of  .\merica  in 
industry.  “Mass  production  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  where  there  is  mass  demand.”  he 
said.  “Mass  demand  has  been  created 


almost  entirely  through  the  development 
of  advertising.” 

Two  headings  in  Frank  Presbrey’s 
book  are  significant :  “Without  adver¬ 
tising  things  would  cost  more,”  and  “It’s 
advertising  that  pays  for  your  news¬ 
paper.”  When  considering  these  truisms 
let  us  not  forget  the  merchant’s  place  in 
making  them  true. 

Today  in  America  the  retail  field  is  be¬ 
coming  complex.  Some  co-operative 
stores  exist,  but  they  do  less  than  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  total  business.  Comp^^ny 
stores,  operated  by  industrial  concerns 
for  their  employes,  do  alxmt  two  per 
cent.  House-to-House  selling  and  can¬ 
vassing,  while  growing,  accounts  for 
only  about  two  per  cent.  But  chain 
stores  are  now  doing  as  much  business 
as  the  department  stores — each  group 
totaling  about  16  per  cent  of  the  retail 
trade — and  some  of  the  large  mail  order 
houses  which  class  formerly  did  under 
four  per  cent,  are  now  establishing  local 
stores  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  are 
greatly  increasing  their  volume — Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  have  247  stores,  with  51 
additional  announced ;  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  have  384  stores  in  opera- 


afure.  They  are  life.  They  contain  not 
only  the  principles  and  policies  of  just 
dealings  of  men  among  men ;  not  only 
the  experiences  of  a  lifetime  of  labor 
and  service  as  an  inspiration  to  youth ; 
but  they  have  in  them  much  of  the 
homely  virtue  and  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  writings,  with  an  added 
spiritual  influence;  and  they  revived 
.something  of  the  old-time  journalism  of 
the  days  of  Greeley,  Dana  and  McClure 
when  newspapers  had  a  personality. 
“When  I  got  to  writing  these  brief 
things,”  he  said.  "I  realized  that  the  idea 
wasn’t  enough — it  had  to  be  pursued — 
because  it  is  my  nature  to  keep  after 
things  that  elude  me,  I  guess.”  .-Xnd  he 
spoke  c)f  “the  letters  of  resp<insiveness 
and  thoughtfulness  that  have  come  back 
from  the  people  .  .  .  like  the  old 

fanner’s  little  candle  lit  in  a  public  as¬ 
sembly  in  New  ICngland  when  they  were 
debating  about  proclaiming  a  fast  and 
he  proix)sed  a  thank.sgiving  day” —  add¬ 
ing  the  Benjamin  Franklin  saying  :  “That 
man  who  will  learn  of  none  but  himself 
is  .sure  to  have  a  fool  for  his  master.” 
He  wrote  these  editorials  on  scraps  of 
paper,  on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes,  on 
the  train,  in  his  automobile,  in  spare 
moments  as  he  traveled  between  his 
stores  and  his  home.  Almost  the  last 
he  wrote,  and  it  was  published  only 
after  his  death  in  1922,  was  a  farewell. 
He  .said : 

“Some  day,  not  .so  far  distant,  my 
little  iKMicil  will  have  written  its  last 
piece  and  be  laid  aside.  With  simple 
gratitude  to  the  many  who  have  written 
me  encouraging  letters  and  others  who 
have  personally  .sought  me  with  thank¬ 
ful  words,  I  write  these  heartfelt  lines 
to  say  that  what  at  first  seemed  a  task 
became  a  plea.sure,  because  I  felt  in  my 
own  soul  everything  I  wrote ;  and  I  de¬ 
sired.  as  I  put  down  in  words,  to  be 
helpful  to  those  fellow  pilgrims  on  the 
way  with  me. 

“I  have  read  and  searched  and  listened 
to  wise  men  and  made  the  best  use  I 
could,  in  the  little  scraps  I  have  written, 
of  everything  that  I  thought  might  be 
useful  to  others  struggling  like  myself 
to  make  the  best  of  life. 

“The  only  wish  I  have  is  that  I  could 
have  done  all  my  work  better.” 

John  Wanamaker  was  always  his  own 
best  advertiser.  Before  any  professional 


tion,  and  e.\i)ect  to  have  500  bv  January, 
1930. 

The  small  independent  merchant  is 
facing  a  serious  situation,  although  he 
continues  to  do  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  retail  business.  And  the  mer¬ 
gers  in  the  department  store  field  are 
creating  new  situations  there. 

Food,  drugs,  toilet  articles,  and  utility 
household  and  personal  goods  that  can  be 
carried  home  are  now  so  standardized 
that  chain  stores  can  di.spense  them  with¬ 
out  expert  service  and  with  quick  turn¬ 
overs.  Yet  in  articles  of  fashion  some¬ 
thing  new  is  constantly  demanded. 
Women  want  inexpensive  hats  and 
dresses  and  shoes  and  more  of  them — 
they  don't  want  them  to  last  too  long. 
Fashion  has  come  into  almost  all  but 
standardized  merchandise. 

Retailing  is  also  under  scrutiny  as  to 
its  operating  costs.  Too  much  spread  in 
price  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  is  the  cry.  And  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  will  make  a  survey  on  this  point 
in  its  decennial  census  of  19,30.  But  it 
is  worth  nothing  that  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  Harvard  University, 
in  its  report  of  June,  1929,  stated  that 
the  ratio  of  operating  cost  of  the  chain 
store  was  rising  and  that  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  store  was  falling. 

Today  the  department  stores  of 
.America,  including  general  merchandise 
stores,  totaling  more  than  5,000.  do  ap¬ 
proximately  six  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  forty  billion  annual  retail 
trade  of  the  Ihiited  States — “startling 
testimony,”  says  Dr.  Julius  Klein.  .As¬ 
sistant  Secretarv  of  Commerce,  “to  the 
soundness  of  the  business  integrity  and 
merchandising  foresight  of  well-known 


advertising  men  existed  he  wrote  most 
of  his  own  copy.  When  John  E.  Powers 
came  to  him  in  1880  with  a  reputation 
already  established  in  England  and 
America  for  truthful *and  forceful  ad¬ 
vertising  in  simple,  direct  and  colloquial 
language,  Wanamaker  had  already  laid 
the  foundation  of  confidence  and  good 
will.  After  Powers  retired  in  1886,  as 
the  business  expanded,  Wanamaker 
organized  a  staff  of  advertising  writers. 
These  he  personally  selected,  trained  and 
developed.  He  brought  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  women  writers — to  write  to  women. 
He  scanned  the  newspapers  for  talent. 
He  developed  men  and  women  writers 
from  within  the  store.  In  New  York. 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  his  partner,  wrote  and 
.supervised  the  advertising  for  a  time. 
But  John  Wanamaker  never  let  go  the 
reins — of  his  business  or  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  except  during  the  four  years  he 
served  as  Postmaster  General  from  1888 
to  1892,  and  even  then  his  direction 
remained  in  his  own  personality  that 
persisted  in  the  store  even  in  his  absence. 

Today  that  personality  persists — in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  store  and  in  the 
character  of  its  advertising. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  youth.  There 
is  a  healthful  spontaneity,  with  frank 
talking  and  living  among  the  young 
people.  Often  there  is  a  cynical  attitude 
towards  tradition,  but  this  is  more  p<)se 
than  reality.  What  the  elders  consider 
serious  matters,  their  children  treat  with 
a  touch  of  lightness  and  of  gayety.  Ideas 
are  broadcast  and  received  in  the  form  of 
impressions — like  flashes  on  the  motion 
picture  screen,  phrases  in  the  “talkies,” 
Jieadlines  in  the  newspapers ;  and  romance, 
music,  jazz,  prize  fights,  advertising  and 
what-not  over  the  radio.  The  striving 
is  for  more  adventure,  more  happiness, 
more  life  in  its  realism. 

Advertising  is  seeking  to  conform  to 
the  radiant  spirit  of  this  new  age.  It  is 
changing  in  form,  content,  character.  It 
must  do  this  to  get  and  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  youth.  But  principles  do  not 
change  like  methods  and  form.  And 
that  advertising — however  modem — 
which  strays  from  the  principles  of  good¬ 
will  and  confidence  that  underlie  all 
successful  business  will  find  that  it  has 
caught  the  shadow  and  not  the  substance 
of  this  age. 


leaders  in  department  store  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Like  Germany  of  former  days  America 
is  being  flooded  with  statistical  and  so- 
called  scientific  methods  of  conducting 
business  often  leading  to  expensive  and 
false  efficiency.  Merchandise  control, 
controllers’  control,  management  control 
— all  are  being  tried.  Congresses  and 
conventions  and  conferences  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  held  until  there  is  little, 
time  left  for  actual  work  or  clear  think¬ 
ing.  The  test  of  a  store  is  always  in  its 
merchandise,  its  prices  and  its  service. 
.Advertising  may  catch  attention,  arouse 
desire,  lead  customers  to  the  store  with 
full  intent  to  buy — and  then  comes  the 
test :  does  the  store  square  with  its  ari- 
vertising,  in  merchandise,  prices  and 
services?  Storekeeping  is  like  the  drama: 
The  public  has  little  concern  as  to  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes — with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  pains  of  creation,  the  actor’s  Iv.c- 
tic  rehearsals,  the  artist's  travail  in  jiro- 
ducing  the  “sets”;  it  is  interested  only 
in  the  finished  dramatic  production.  The 
jilay,  itself,  cither  makes  good  or  it 
doesn’t.  .A  store  cither  makes  good  or  it 
doesn’t,  whether  by  singlehanded  genius, 
or  a  comiKisite  of  executives,  and  to  tin's 
niaking-grxid  the  sciences  and  arts  rnn- 
tributc.  But  if  a  store  sets  up  a  .system- 
Robot,  acting  without  intuition  and  ev- 
perience,  it  becomes  a  machine  and  not  a 
liersonality.  Bushiess  cannot  be  formal¬ 
ized  to  the  extent  required  to  justify  its 
inclusion  in  the  family  of  exact  sciences. 
Business  requires  the  meeting  of  proii- 
lenis  by  the  experience,  knowledge  and 
intuition  of  personal  genius  and  thus  qual¬ 
ifies  as  a  profession. 

The  advertising  agent  looks  at  the 
merchant’s  store  announcements  and 
says:  Too  much  price  display,  too  many 
sales  featured,  give  up  the  comparative 
price,  and  for  heaven’s  sake  put'  more  art 
in  your  make-up.  And  the  merchant  re¬ 
sponds :  Your  beautiful  illustrations, 
your  word  pictures,  your  tainted  testi¬ 
monials,  give  impressions  that  may  he 
the  more  misleading  because  they  do  not 
speak  in  exact  terms;  give  us  a  more 
accurate  yardstick  for  the  measure  of 
value  and  we  will  give  up  the  compara¬ 
tive  price;  show  us  that  women  are  no 
longer  interested  in  market  reports  of 
merchandise  and  their  fluct'uating  pricc.s, 
as  men  are  interested  in  the  changing 
market  reports  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
■,vc  will  stop  featuring  price. 

The  merchant  huiks  at  the  newspa))tr 
and  says;  You  are  giving  too  much 
space  to  sixvrts  and  not'  enough  to  fash¬ 
ions;  you  publish  articles  on  automobiles 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  news  in  stores ; 
you  are  running  wild  on  sensations  just 
to  boost  your  circulations  and  get  higher 
advertising  rates  from  us  when  we  don’t 
want  and  can't  use  economically  that 
sort  of  circulation ;  and  we  don’t  like 
your  sliding  scale  of  rates  based  on  cir¬ 
culation  because  it  makes  inaccurate  bud¬ 
geting  of  our  expenditures.  The  publisher 
retorts:  Treason!  A'ou  are  trying  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  sacred  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  manufacturer  asks  the  merchant  to 
advertise  and  push  his  trade-mark  goods 
because  with  demand  already  created  by 
his  advertising  they  are  easy  to  sell.  The 
merchant  replies :  My  name  is  my  good¬ 
will  just  as  yours  is  yours.  I  must  fea¬ 
ture  my  individuality  as  you  feature  yours. 
1  am  not  merely  the  agent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  I  am  an  independent  merchant, 
the  representative  of  the  consumer-pub¬ 
lic.  .And,  furthermore,  I  can  frequently 
create  private  brands  cheaper  or  better 
than  your  advertised  brands. 

The  merchant  says  to  the  hanker: 
'\’ou  charge  too  much  for  your  nioiuy. 
And  die  banker  retorts :  Come  in  with 
us  and  merge  and  you  won’t  have  to 
bother  about  finances. 

The  independent  merchant  says  to  the 
chain  store ;  You  are  pushing  me  out  of 
the  field  after  I  have  shown  the  way. 
And  the  chain  merchant  replies;  I  am 
showing  a  better  way. 

Society  says :  Give  us  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  lowest-cost  form  of  distri¬ 
bution  you  can  devise,  but  don’t  put 
chains  around  the  neck  of  the  individual 
and  destroy  his  initiative  and  ambition, 
or  the  very  basis  of  human  progress  will 
he  destroyed. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'l''HK  booklet  witli  the  intriguing  title, 
F  “Ten  Years  of  the  h'.  F.  A.,”  has 
some  interest  for  newspaijer  people,  al¬ 
though  if  does  not  relate  to  the  work  of 
a  distinguished  columnist,  who  has  the 
left  hand  column  next  to  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Nciv  York  World.  Its  con¬ 
tents  tell  what  the  l^'oreign  Policy  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  has  been 
doing  during  the  last  decade.  The 
regular  meetings  of  that  association  have 
furnished  considerable  copy  not  only  to 
New  York  newspapers,  but,  also,  to  the 
more  important  newspapers  published  in 
other  cities.  The  btxiklet  comes  from  the 
l)en  of  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  The 
Siirz'ev. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  M(ING  the  contributors  to  The 

.\orth  American  Rezneiv  for  Au¬ 
gust  is  R.  P.  Harris,  a  memfx.‘r  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Ifaltiniore  Sun.  His 
article,  headed  "Foot  Tracks  of  a  Hetlge- 
Priest,”  points  out  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  walkers  and  hikers  and  tells  how 
he  has  been  a  walker  in  many  states 
along  the  Atlantic  sealward. 

*  *  * 

lyr  OT  to  be  outdone  by  his  son,  Dr. 

John  Finley,  associate  editor  o-f  the 
A'ezv  York  Times,  has  again  turned 
his  pen  to  poetry.  Page  145  of  Scribner’s 
Mayasine  for  August  is  devoted  to  his 
I)oem,  “Hijah,  the  Prophet  of  Travel  by 
Air.”  In  view  of  the  amount  of  space 
that  the  Times  gives  to  aviation  and 
kindred  topics,  that  newspaper  may  be 
said  to  be  something  of  a  prophet  of 
travel  by  air. 

if  *  * 

ALTER  Lippmann's  latest  book, 
^  "A  Preface  to  Morals”  (The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company)  is  doubtless  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  "Our  Own  World  of 
I^etters.’’  A  booklet  to  go  along  with 
the  volume  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  publishers,  under  the  title  "Walter 
Lippmann,  Connoisseur  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.” 

This  booklet  contains  more  biographi¬ 
cal  material  about  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  World  than  has  previously  found 
its  way  into  type.  Especially  illumina¬ 
ting  about  his  career  are  the  paragraphs 
which  tell  how  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Rev.  George  R.  Lunn,  when  the  latter 
was  the  Socialist  mayor  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York.  His  lirst  l)ook  has  a 
title  somewhat  similar  to  his  latest.  The 
former,  published  in  1913,  was  “A 
Preface  to  Politics."  The  book  that  is 
sadly  needed,  however,  is  one  that  com¬ 
bines  politics  and  morals — as  every  news¬ 
paper  man  knows. 

*  *  * 

^HOSE  who  have  Iteen  following 
the  magazine  advertisements  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  string  that  have  ap- 
Iteared  under  the  general  caption,  “Little 
Dramas  in  the  Life  of  a  Great  News- 
paiK-r  System,”  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
these  institutional  advertisements  have 
l)een  brought  together  in  permanent  form. 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST  442,438 

SUNDAY  POST  384.957 


They  will  be  found  in  the  .\ugust  issue 
of  the  Serif' fs-Hoioard  News,  along  with 
a  lot  more  human  interest  copy.  The 
-August  number,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
put  out  as  an  institutional  issue,  because 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  advertisements. 

if  *  * 

WHEN  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  took  the  air  over  WNAD  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  relation  of  newspaiier  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer,  he  found  so  many  re¬ 
sponsive  listeners  who  requested  pam¬ 
phlet  publication  of  his  radio  talks,  that 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  decided  to 
bring  them  together  in  one  of  its  official 
bulletins.  The  foreword  is  contributed 
by  H.  H.  Herbert,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journali.sm  at  that  institution. 

Mr.  Rutledge  opened  his  radio  talks 
with  a  little  chat  about  the  consuming 
public.  He  then  asks  the  question,  "Why 
advertise?”  He  finds  his  answer  in  the 
fact  that  it  pays. 

To  show  lu)W  advertising  is  in  the  very 
air  in  America,  he  quotes  the  following 
observation  of  Sir  (Charles  Higham: 

I  was  tukinK  tea  with  a  great  editor  last 
Sunday  afternoon  when  his  little  daughter 
came  hark  from  Sunday  school  with  an  illus¬ 
trated  text  card  in  her  hand.  “What's  that 
you  have  there,  little  one?”  the  editor  asked. 
“Oh.”  said  the  little  girl,  “just  an  ad  about 
heaven.” 

Mr.  Rutledge  in  the  three  talks  that 
follow  answers  the  questions,  “How 
much  shall  I  invest?”  “How,  when  and 
what  to  advertise?"  and  “What  media 
for  results?”  He  concludes  his  answer 
to  the  third  question  with  “the  retailer 
who  will  use  his  local  newspaiter  con¬ 
tinuously,  consistently  and  courageously 
in  advertising  his  merchandise  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  will.  I  believe,  find  it  his  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  in  fair  weather  and  in 
foul.” 

•Advertising  copy  that  sells  merchandise 
then  receives  his  attention.  To  be  human 
he  regards  as  the  first  requisite  in  being 
.able  to  write  good  advertising  copy.  On 
this  point  he  quotes  J.  K.  Fraser  of  the 
Blackman  Advertising  Company,  “If  you 
want  to  sell,  be  friendly:  if  you  want  to 
make  friends,  be  natural.” 

One  of  his  best  talks  over  the  radio 
was  that  which  concludes  the  pamphlet, 
"Retail  .Advertising  Tie-Ups.”  Here  he 
urges  advertisers  to  plan  window  and 
counter  displays  so  that  they  supplement 
newspaper  advertising. 

Advertising  managers,  especially  those 
connected  with  dailies  published  in  the 
smaller  cities,  will  make  no  mistake  if 
they  write  to  the  Ihiiversity  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Norman,  Oklahoma,  for  a  copy 
of  “Newsiiaper  Advertising  and  the 
Retailer.” 
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^IMES  may  change  but  does  the 

A'eu'  York  Times f  That  question  is 
asked  —  and  ably  answered  —  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Hall  Albjerg  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 
She  asserts  that  a  careful  reader,  if  he 
would  use  historical  imagination,  would 
siKin  discover  that  the  Times  of  the  late 
l><60’s  held  a  place  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  very  similar  to  that  which  it  holds 
ttKlay. 

Points  of  similarity  are  found  in  the 
conservatism  of  the  Times,  its  excellent 
foreign  service  and  its  literary  criticism. 

Two  striking  ixiints  of  contrast,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  said  to  exist.  .Attention 
is  called  to  the  difference  in  make-up 
lietween  a  finely  printed  eight-page  sheet, 
with  one-column  headline  and  little  spec¬ 
tacular  advertising,  and  a  clearly  printed 
.50  to  1.50-i)age  sheet  and  quantities  of 
advertising.  The  second  contrast,  to 
which  attention  is  called,  is  that  between 
Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  as  controlling 
editor  in  the  late  60's  and  .Adolph  Simon 
Ochs,  at  the  present  controlling  publish¬ 
er.  .A  doubt  is  expresserl  whether  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Times’ 
subscribers  tixlay  have  any  idea  who 
directs  the  editorial  policy  of  their  news- 
liaixT,  "and  yet  probably  there  was  no 
regular  subscriber  in  18.56  who  cotdd  not 
have  answered  such  a  «|uestion.” 

Some  readers  of  the  article  will  doiiht 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  mentioning 
the  .second  contrast.  A  survey  of  New 
A'ork  newspapers  and  their  readers — now 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  New  A'ork  University  -shows 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Ochs  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  jiaper  he  pub¬ 
lishes  than  mo.st  magazine  writers  would 
have  their  readers  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  is  said  to  be  an  era 
of  impersonal  journalism. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  article  that 
when  Raymond  ceased,  in  the  fal]  of 
1866,  to  combine  the  role  of  politician 
and  journalist,  the  Times  In-gan  to 
emerge  from  its  temporary  eclipse.  Both 
in  theory  and  practice  he  subscribed  to 
its  present  motto,  “All  the  news  that  s 

/ 
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fit  to  print.”  On  this  point  an  extract 
of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  .April  15,  1868 — called  a  classic  on 
newspaiier  etiquette — is  reprinted  : 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  language  of  a 
newspajier  should  he  very  different  frim  the 
language  of  decent  society,  from  the  language 
used  h>  geiitlcnieu  in  their  daily  intercourse. 

lie  (tireeley)  would  not  feel  called 
iilHui  to  say,  in  every  society,  everything  he 
thought  true  about  everybidy  present,  nor 
would  he  quite  relish  the  frankness  and  candor 
of  everyone  who  should  apply  to  him  . 
every  epithet  which  he  might  deserve.  Why 
should  we  assert,  or  act,  upon  a  different  theory 
of  manners  and  decorum  in  the  editorial  con¬ 
duct  of  a  newspaper? 

.After  comparing  the  Times  with  its 
contemporaries  in  the  60’s,  the  article 
then  ventures  to  guess  that  if  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  had  been  awarding 
prizes  in  18f)8  for  the  liest  editorial  on 
foreign  topics,  it  would  have  awarded  one 
to  "Raymond’s  Journal  for  its  shrewd 
and  brilliant  editorial  on  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli” — printed  on  July  1,  1868. 


TUIC  only  evening  news¬ 
paper  to  carry  tlie  ad¬ 
vertising  of  every  Manhat¬ 
tan  department  store,  the 
pulling  jxiwer  of  Tlie  Even¬ 
ing  World  is  a  know  n 
quantity. 

You  need  a  sure  and  de¬ 
pendable  advertising  base 
in  New  York  City ;  let  The 
Evening  World  lie  yotir 
foundation  newspaper. 

obe  <^8B^  saofib 

New  York’*  FOUNDATION 
Nmwtpapmr 


ONLY  ADEQUATE  COV¬ 
ERAGE  OF  THE  PEORIA 
MARKET 

Daily  Nat  Paid 

40,914 


In  Peoria 


READ  IN  4  OUT  OF  S  HOMES 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Peoria,  til. 

Cha*.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Nat’I  Repr. 
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MINNESOTA  EDITORS  MEET 

Glen  Mack,  Plainview  News,  Elected 
President  of  Organization 

Editors  and  publishers  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspai)ers  of  ten  southeastern 
Minnesota  counties  attended  the  annual 
outing  of  the  First  District,  Minnesota. 
Flditonal  Association  at  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  Aug.  10. 

Hugh  H.  Soper,  editor  of  the  Ou<a- 
tomia  Journal  Chronicle;  1).  M.  Cough¬ 
lin,  business  manager  of  the  IVascca 
Herald;  L.  A.  Rossman,  Grand  Ra(>ids 
Hcrald-\Rcz'inv,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 


sota  Editorial  Association ;  Herman  Roe, 
publisher  of  the  North  field  News  and 
field  director  of  the  National  Ed.toiial 
Association ;  E.  K.  Whiting,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Chronicle;  Frank  Bargen, 
president  of  the  second  district,  and 
lerry  (ioehen,  Montgomery  Messenger, 
president  of  the  third  district,  were 
among  the  speakers  in  the  evening. 

Glen  Mack  of  the  Plaiindew  News, 
was  elected  president ;  E.  M .  Chese- 
brough,  LeRoy  Indefiendciil ,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Hugh  H.  Soyer,  Owatonna  Jour¬ 
nal-Chronicle,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Paul  Kieth,  Chatfield  Netvs  Democrat, 
director  for  three  years. 


A.  P.  FEATURES  IN  NEW  OFFICE 

Moved  to  Larger  Quarters  in  Same 
Building 

Rearrangement  of  Associated  Press 
offices  this  week  resulted  in  the  moving 
of  head(iuarters  of  Associated  Press  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  frfim  their  situation  in  the 
general  office  of  the  association  to  a 
larger  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
double  building  which  houses  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  offices  remain  on  the  same 
floor  and  are  directly  connected  with 
news  room  and  executive  departments. 

The  move  centralized  all  the  branches 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  etnd  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 


Western  Newspaper 
Unkm.  New  York  City 
iZ  machints) 

Hermld.  Des  Merfnes.  lowm 

HeraM,  Everett.  Wash. 

Press,  sprintheld.  Mo. 

Hodfe  Mat  wrvice, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Times  World,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee  .Wis. 

News-fSreas,  Glendale. 
Cal. 

News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virainia 

Worid-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Eveninf  Post,  Pasadena, 
California 


Famous  U$ert 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

News,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Post*Advocate. 

Alhambra.  California 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Dallas.  Texas 
Odhams  Press,  London. 
England 

Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Ti  mes  Record ,  Fort  Sm  i  t  h , 
Arkansas 

UnifM-Tribune.  San 
Diego.  California 
Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
The  Journal.  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania 
News-Sentinel. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Sun.  Long  Beach. 
California 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  four  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

r4  and  S2>paga  Prasaet 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telb  ALL  of 
the  Kaitling  point,  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

'535  F*ulina  Street 

NEW  YOEZ  CHICAGO  »AN  riANCIM-Q 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginomrm 

Flatiron  Building 

1 75  Fifth  Av,.  at  23rd  St. 
Telaphonai  Algonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Reach  your  prospect  di¬ 
rect  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher 


GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  QuadrupU,  QuadnipU,  SoztupU, 
Sextuple  Color  Prose,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  Sterootype 
Presses — print  up  to  U  pages, 

AyailabU  for  Early  Dalirory 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OBm  A  Factwv . PlainS,IS.  N.  J. 

Nm.  Vwt  OMm . Brtkaw  Bid,..  I4S7  BrMdway 

Chims,  (MBm  . MtnadnMk  BiMk 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


Repair  Parts  are 
stocked  to  speed 
Hoe  Service: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  shipping  the  gears 
to  us.” 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald 
Jan.  16.  1929. 


A  Telephone  or  Telegraph 
Communication  will 
receive  immediate 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
Chicago  New  Orleans  London 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addr...  NENSCO — Worc.atCT’ 


of  the  feature  service  which  had  been 
located  in  separate  parts  of  the  general 
office.  The  office  of  L.  C.  Stratton,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  syndicate  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  move. 

The  Tass  Agency  and  Reuter’s  News 
Ser\  ice  also  moved  their  headquarters  to 
new  locations. 

OREGONIAN  OUTING 

The  Portland  Oregonian's  annual  pic¬ 
nic  was  held  on  Aug.  11  at  Gladstone 
Park  near  Oregon  City. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

SITUATIONS  (Ca«h  with  Order) 

1  TIbw  —  .80  p.r  line 

3  Time.  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Time.  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  worda  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  aame  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in* 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  adit  or  rsjact  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Money  Makers,  Excluaive  Fields.  DaUlea  in 
MinneaoU.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma.  California, 
IlllnolH,  Texas,  Indiana,  North  Dakota.  Two 
mergers  pending.  Charles  M.  Veasey,  Wrlgley 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Middle  West  Properties — Exclusive  listings;  no 
damaging  publicity;  pereooal  service  in  every 
deal.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
Board  of  lYade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Opportunities — Small  daily,  middle  south;  exclu¬ 
sive  field,  fine  plant,  good  business;  earning 

handsome  dividends;  initial  payment  llO.OOn. 

Splendid  semi-weekly,  exelusive  field,  Pennsyl- 

vana;  modern  plant  including  real  estate;  earn¬ 
ing  large  dividends;  Initial  payment  $20,000. 

J.  K.  Shale,  Times  Bid.,  New  York. 


Newspaper*  for  Sale 

Publishing  Company  owning  and  operating  ten 
iiewspa|>ers  in  middle  and  southwest  states  has 
unusual  opimrtiinity  for  thoroughly  experienced 
newspH|H*r  executive  who  cun  «|ualify  as  gen¬ 
eral  manuger  for  one  of  these  papers,  and  who 
is  prepared  tf»  invest  from  $ir».fi00  to  fUO.OOO 
cash  in  the  company's  stock.  Company  is  in 
sound  position,  making  good  profits,  and  Its 
afTairs  will  stand  closest  exaini'iation.  News¬ 
papers  all  hs’Hted  111  towns  of  7.fKk>  to  12,000 
IN>pulation.  Cnless  .vou  can  convince  us  of  your 
newspa|K‘r  aldllty  and  have  funds  available  for 
iiivestineiit  kindly  fio  not  answer.  Address 
D-o(Ni,  care  Editor  A  IMihllsher. 

For  Sale  Morning  A.  P.  paper  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  on  Puget  Sound.  Fifteen  thousand 
handles,  halance,  terms.  Uhiiard  Bushell,  B. 
F.  I>.  No.  0.  Seattle,  Washington. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion* 


Circulation  Builder, — Blnir  &  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Tenn.  ()ri);inatora  of  Saleo- 
niiinship  Club  CanipaiKus. 


The  World  a  Largeat  Ctrruiation  Buiiding  Organ- 
iaatioii — The  only  circulation  building  aerTice  In 
Newapaiwrdom  furnlabing  publiabera  affidarlta  of 
the  exurt  retiiilta  of  tta  eTer.T  raiiipalgn.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
India  napolte. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortex  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circula¬ 
tion  building  organixation  norepting  only  bona- 
fide  aiihacriptiona  (paid  in  full  by  aubacriber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
survey. 


Circulation  Builders — For  Southern  newajuipera. 
We  want  the  South's  business.  Inquiries  given 
liiiiiiediate  attention.  Dixie  circulation  aervlct, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Jackaouville,  Fla. 


The  Hudson  De  Priest  Campaign  Organixation 
baa  just  completed  in  Brooklyn  the  first  sub¬ 
scription  coupon  book  contest  ever  conducted  on 
a  metropolitan  newspaper;  sales  totalled  nearly 
liO.OOO  books,  the  record  for  New  York  city: 
unneual  circulation  methods  to  suit  unusual 
conditions;  this  strong  organixation  is  aTall- 
able  for  future  contracts  on  high  grade  newa- 
papers  and  bus  ex|>eriencrd  men  for  smaller 
deals  anywhere.  Hudson  De  I'rieat,  P.O.  Box 
771.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
.\ve.,  Ix>uisvil1e.  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creator*  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  MECHANICAL 


Help  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Advertitinf  Man — 

Wanted  for  Gernian  Weekly  newspaper,  who 
can  also  help  leather  news.  Must  l>e  aide  to 
get  the  business  and  hold  It.  Only  German 
paper  In  Kooky  Mouiitaiu  Heginn.  Frank  J. 
Wolf.  lb"K>  Curtis  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Advertiaing  Mon  that  nin  write  copy  and  sell 
It  for  weekly  papers  and  siiitill  dailies.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Pennsylvania  NewHpai>er  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation.  Willlaiiisport,  Pa. 


AdvertUinf — Young  man  wanted  for  National 
advertising  work  with  mldwesterii  newspaper. 
Excellent  opisirtunity  for  live  chap.  Address 
letter  telling  alsuit  yourself  to  D*r»04,  Kdit(»r  & 
Publisher. 


Advertiainf  Solicitor,  experienced,  wanted  by 
long-established  and  nationally  known  weekly 
newspa|>er.  Must  know  agency  methods  and  be 
familiar  with  national  accounts.  Give  full 
details,  including  experience,  age,  salary,  etc. 
(’orresponden<*e  strictly  confidential.  C-078, 
FMItor  A  Publisher. 


CircuUtion — Experienced  men  to  manage  circu¬ 
lation  contests.  Permanent  connection  with  very 
BUbstantial  income  assured  men  who  make  good. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Give  age,  experience  and 
references.  Address  0-961.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  Editor — City  editor  wanted  by  long-estab¬ 
lished  and  successful  Central  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper.  Splendid  opimrtunity,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  for  experiencefl  man.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Give  full  particulars,  age,  salary, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  C-977,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Plaooment  Berrioe — Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  7S3,  Wllmiagton.  Del. 


Practical  Printer  with  executive  experience, 
wanted  to  Kuperintend  Job  plant  and  new'spa|>er 
plant  employing  twent.v  in  niechaulCHl  depiiri- 
iiieiit.  Fkiuipment  and  building  modern.  Kusl- 
nesH  long  estubllHhed  and  steady.  Write  appli¬ 
cation  and  send  references  or  wire  reiiuest  for 
Interview  to  Herman  1  lamer.  The  Guumer  I'ub- 
lishing  Company,  I  rbana,  Ohio. 


Reporter  -A  forceful  writer,  who  also  has  a 
nose  for  news,  for  Pennsylvania  pai»er.  Must 
be  thoroughly  experienced.  If  you  can't  dig  up 
the  news  and  then  write  It  with  a  punch,  don't 
apply.  State  age.  salary.  ex|»erience.  and  if 
married.  l)-.'»22.  Eilitor  A  l*ubllslier. 


Woman  Writer — KxiK‘ii<;nced  reporter  who  can 
write  with  a  punch:  a  forceful  writer  who  can 
also  conduct  an  advice  column  to  lovelorn  in 
Pennsylvania  city.  State  nge.  if  married,  salary, 
and  experience.  l>-r)2^1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


AccountsBt-manacar,  diversiHed  experience,  grad- 
uate  Pace  Institute.  At  present  connected  with 
large  mall  order  house.  Desires  a  change.  Avail 
able  two  weeks.  Salary  |5.2(K).  C-847.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  with  successful  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  new  accounts,  and  contacting 
distributors  and  agencies;  a  goo<!  copy  writer, 
witli  specialised  ability  in  merchandising;  now 
employed;  desires,  however,  to  work  with  larger 
newspa|>er  offering  greater  opportunity.  C-972, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man.  thoroughly  trained,  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  selling,  orgaiiiaiiig.  direct- 
lag.  promotion,  corresimndence,  credits,  collec- 
thms.  etc.  lias  a  record.  large  national  ac¬ 
quaintance  ami  class  refenuices.  Open  for 
an  engagement  Septeml^er  1st.  1>  .'lOT.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director  years  experience,  mar 
Tied,  age  Hiic<*<>ssfiil  copy  and  layout,  g«KNl 
refer(*n<’es.  Ambitbms  and  a  pnMliicer.  Address 
Editor  &  I'ubllsher. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor  —  1 4  years  experi¬ 
ence,  giKsI  copy  writer,  sue<*essful  salesman, 
clean  rei'ord.  nge  42  married,  available  Sept. 
Ist  tSoiith  preferred)  .\<ldresH  D-olK.  FMitor  & 
Puldisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  and  <‘opy  writer  wants 
lN»sition.  A  real  business  getter.  D 
Editor  A  PiibllHher. 


AdveKising  Manager,  real  pnMliieer.  organizer, 
salesman,  eopy-writer,  sihm  IhIs,  excellent  lo  year 
record,  employed.  D-oiU,  E«litor  A:  I*ublisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  8  years  exporten<'e,  daily 
and  weekly  fields;  Iasi  position  advertising 
manager  coiiibliiatlon  weeklies.  Marrie4l.  If 
.voiir  paper  needs  gmsi  <’opy  w’riter.  layout  man 
ami  salesman,  write  D-r»2.*i.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  -Age  :i6.  college  ediP'n- 
tloii,  married  ami  of  gcMsI  a^ldress:  jleslres  jmt- 
manent  coniieetioii  wdth  live  newspaper.  .V 
th(»roughly  capable  linage  prodiieer  with  12 
years  successful  new’spaiHT  experieiu’e.  .\vatl- 
able  on  reasonable  noth'e.  .\<ldress  I)  .’12,  K»li- 
t4»r  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  with  sixteen  years  prac- 
ti4‘al  and  successful  experleiu-e  ilesires  change. 
Only  permanent  |M»sltioii  w'ith  rcliabh*  firm  eon- 
sidereal.  K<‘st  reference  as  to  ability  ami  <’har- 
aeter.  Ex^'ellent  reasons  f(»r  making  a  4'hange 
.\4ldress  G.  E.  Moss,  2320  South  .\  St.,  E1w(k>«1. 
Indiana. 


Artist— Laytuit  Man — K«»togravure — now  work¬ 
ing  on  Metropolitan  paper  s4‘eks  change.  Will 
go  aiiyw’iiere.  I>-o14,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


Circulation  Manager 

I  am  a  W'orking  Cinnilutloii  .Manager.  Do  not 
spend  entire  time  in  ottlee.  but  go  into  field 
myself.  Desire  interview’  with  publisher,  in 
<‘ity  over  30, (MK),  wanting  exclusive  eoiitnd  of 
terrlbiry. 

Proml  of  m.v  promotion  re«‘<ir4l.  Sm'iiretl  one 
mid-west  dally  lo<K)  siibseribers  during  three 
months  drive;  another  daily  DKM)  in  tw’o 
months  drive.  Increase  cln‘ulation  in  volume 
making  change  In  leadership  for  many  siibiirlMin 
agencies.  Record  as  circulation  manager  with 
morning  and  evening  dally: 

Increase^l  total  paid  DMH)  tltirlng  two  years 
perhsl.  Renewed  1K)%  of  44NK)  muiniig  list. 
Kept  collections  up  to  date. 

Maintained  smooth  running  department.  Age 
23.  married,  two  children,  available  Aug.  20tb. 
Medium  aalary  for  |>ermaiieiit  proposition. 
D-311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  available  at  once;  IS  years 
ex|>erlence  In  lioiiie  delivery  Hn<l  every  phase 
of  einulatlon.  D-316.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager;  knows  every  angle. 
Knows  how  to  create  and  build  cln'ulation. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  real  opportunity, 
where  ability  and  siie<*ess  will  In*  rewarded. 
Highest  referenees  from  well  known  publishers. 
D  .3U2.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  13  years  e.xperiem'e.  goml 
promoter.  D-321.  Eilitor  &  Pul>lislier. 


Classified  Manager:  many  years  experleneo. 
large  and  small  pai»ers.  Koreeful,  orighial  ami 
ability  to  pro4luee.  Rest  referem*e.  0|m*u  for 
Address  D-510.  Editor  A:  Publislier. 


Managing  Editor,  44.  married,  employed,  health 
and  habits  gmsl,  seeks  news  innuagement  of 
small  city  ilally.  Two  successes  in  13  years,  re¬ 
porting,  e<liting,  make-up.  etc.,  metropolitan 
Porresponileiice  strictly  confidential.  0-979, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  of  one  of  Pacific  Coast's  big 
newspapers,  desires  to  change  to  mid-western, 
southern  or  eastern  city;  important  family  at' 
fairs  only  reason  for  leaving  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  where  I  am  happy  and  am  giving  entire 
satisfaction;  wide  experience  as  editorial  exec¬ 
utive;  age  4.3:  references  from  prominent  pub¬ 
lishers  covering  personality,  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity.  Write  Classified  Manager,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  for  details. 


Photographer-Reporter-  -Cameraman  w’ho  can 
develop  pictures  and  write  own  stories  available 
at  early  date.  Own  camera.  Wisconsin  Jour¬ 
nalism  grailuate.  r-936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M^HANICAL 


Equipment  for  Solo 


Duplex  Tubulsr  16  page,  with  all  equipment. 
Three  years  old,  well  kept;  may  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  .Kvailable  in  September.  John  A.  Park, 
Times  Huilding,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


For  Sale — Linotype  Matrices 
19  fonts  .3K;j.;i2-.3*<i  pt.  No,  4.  with  Bold  Face 
No.  2  Condense<l :  29  fonts  6-70-0  pt.  No.  2.  with 
Bold  Face  No.  1;  H  fonts  5*^-24-,3Vj  pt.  No.  11. 
with  Gotlilc  Condensed  No.  4;  2  fonts  7-80-7  pt. 
Century  Expamled,  with  Century  B»»ld;  1  font 
10  226-10  pt.  Century  Kximnded.  with  Century 
Bold  Italic;  2  fonts  10  208- 10  pt.  Century  Et- 
pamle<l,  with  Cheltenham  Bold:  I  font  12-120-12 
pt.  Casloii.  with  Italic;  1  font  14  36-14  pt.  No. 
16  with  Century  Bob!— for  72  <hannel  machine; 
2  fonts  14-36-14  pt.  No.  16.  with  Century  Bold; 
I  font  30-97  :M)  pt.  Clieltenliam  Italic— 72  chan¬ 
nel  machine;  1  font  36-3:i-36  pt.  Cheltenham 
Bobl  for  72  ehaiinel  imichliie;  I  font  36-43-36  pt. 
Clndtenhain  Eight  for  72  channel  machine. 

We  also  have  for  sale  one  32  paKe  Unit  Type 
Hoe  Pre!e<  wlilcb  has  never  been  uncrated;  one 
Cline  Ele4’trl4-al  Control  lOo  horse|K>wer,  new 
and  unu»ed;  4»n«*  Goss  3*-j-Ton  Double  Pump 
Furnace  with  two  double  <‘0(ded  casting  boxes. 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Klnrldn. 


For  Sale  -The  following  fonts  of  matrii-es  in 
g<MMl  ciinditioii:  24  pt.  Boilini;  24  ptt  Cbelt  • 
IS  pt.  Chelt.;  14  pt.  Ihslini  bold  cond.  and 
Ital. ;  12  pt.  It.  ami  bold  Century;  10  pt.; 

pt.  Hd.  letter  coiid.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Answer  Uo\  D  .309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale — Complete  G.  K.  electrical  heating 
eipiipment  for  2  ton  metal  |M»t.  l.VIKK)  watts 
2<K)\  A.  C.  tM)  cycle;  e<)uipped  with  .3  heating 
elements  and  autoimitic  heat  control  Price 
4omplete,  $4(K).  Address:  Daily  News.  ls>ng- 
vlew,  Washington. 

For  Sale— l-MoiioiyiH*  Series  No7~6S.37~ e<iuipped 
to  cast  ty|»e.  leads,  slugs  and  strip  rule,  with 
motor. 

TyiM*  Molds— No.  ,3-11  77,  No.  30S0  T,  No. 
1396  r. 

6  pt  slug  and  rule  moM  No.  ISl  2RB;  2  pt. 
lead  and  rule  mold  No.  1396- R. 

Matrices  for  strip  mobl:  2  pt. — hair  line:  2  pt. 

-s<dld  face;  6  pt.— solid  fa<e:  6  pt.— 3  line 
parallel  face;  6  pt. — 2  line  parallel  face;  6  pt. — 
3  pt.  face;  6  pt.— 2  pt,  face;  6  pt.— 4  pt.  face; 
6pt. — Column  rule: 

T.vpe  Sorts  Matrices — Fractions,  bonlers,  corner 
pieces,  arrows,  parenthesis,  brackets;  18. 

30  and  36  point  No.  141  Cheltenham  bold  Conn.; 
18.  24,  30  and  36  point  No.  140  Condensed 
(Jothic;  18,  24.  30  and  .36  point  No.  107  Block 
tiothie;  18,  24.  30  and  36  point  No.  86  Chelten¬ 
ham  Bold;  18.  24,  ,'U)  and  36  |K)int  No.  961 
(nielteiiham  Bold  Italic;  18,  24.  ,30  and  36  point 
No.  37  Caslon  light;  18.  24,  30  and  .36  point 
No.  .371  Caslon  light  Italic;  24  and  30  point  No. 
287  Cheltenham  bold  extended;  18,  24,  :40  and 
36  |H)int  No.  97  Dabst;  16  Double  font  cabinets. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  Paducah  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Job  ProMes,  Paper  Cuttera,  Wire  Stitohera,  ate. 
—A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machinea  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13tb  St.. 
New  York  City. 

The  Hurlbut  Stereotype  Casting  Box  is  now  sold 
ill  two  sizes,  with  valuable  free  special  mat 
servloe.  Ask  for  data.  Hurlbut  Mf'g  Co., 
Prairie  du  Chleii.  Wls. 


PbotooagraTing  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Stereotype  Chases — 25.  used  only  few  months. 
8  columns  12  eins  21^2**  type;  also  4  all  Iron 
form  tables  and  other  desirable  newspaper 
e(|uipnient.  Tell  us  your  needs.  Griffiths 
Publishers  Exchange,  Inc.,  130  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


Equipoaent  Wanted 


Wanted  “Cse*!  Kelly  or  Mlehlc  Vertical  press, 
for  cash.  Box  D-308.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  Reader,  telegraph  editor,  reporter.  27. 
riiiversity  graduate,  married,  go  any  place. 
Paul  .Massertnan.  512  Englewood,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Desk-Features-Stniiglit  reiNirtiiig.  expcrieiircd. 
age  28.  Five  .vears  as  state  editor.  .Vvallable 
.\ugust  17  on  account  of  papt>r  ladiig  sold.  Will 
go  anywhere  for  permanent  eoniiection. 
References  the  la^st.  Riibert  D.  <*askiti.  20 
Emerson  PI.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Tel  2722  .M. 


Editorial  Executive  in  late  twenties  wants  man¬ 
aging  eilltor's  |>ost  in  city  up  to  DK).(MH). 
Served  year  as  managing  editor  of  daily  witii 
40,(H¥i  circulation.  Seven  years’  exjierienee. 
Wants  position  and  possibility  of  acquiring  In¬ 
terest  in  future.  .Vvallable  0<'tober  20.  Addres.< 
C-980.  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  newspaper  man  in  middle 
fifties,  wants  position  as  editorial  writer  or 
editor  on  daily  paper  In  town  from  75,000  to 
2<M),000.  Effective,  convincing  editorials.  Well 
informed  on  questions  of  the  day.  At  present 
employed,  but  desire  cliange.  Salary  not  less 
than  $6, IKK).  G<kk1  references.  Address  C  981, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  woniaii.  wants  |M»sition  In  or 
near  .New  V<»rk:  y<»nng.  experieiiciMl,  giMsl  st.vle. 
•Miss  I,evy.  Spring  7332. 


Manager-Editor  of  small  city  tlaily.  28,  ex¬ 
perienced  ill  all  departments,  desires  change. 
In  present  poMition  two  years.  Available 
reasonable  notb*e.  ('ories|Mindein‘e  confidential. 
D-320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing-Editor  SiispetiHlon  Watertown.  N.  Y., 
Standard  by  Its  purchaser  the  Watertown 
Times,  places  on  market  S4ni soiled  newspaper 
man  with  successful  records  as  managing 
editor  of  Akron.  <).,  Beacon  .loiirmil.  Bing 
hamton.  N.  Y..  I'ress  and  l4ite  Lamented 
Standard.  Available  immediately.  F.  W. 
Spaulding,  141  Ward  St..  Watertown.  .\.  Y. 


Managing  Editor  with  two  records  of  successes 
In  cities  IMI.IKHI  to  BHi.iKM)  and  goisl  recoin 
mendatfons  wants  to  take  charge  of  editorial 
staff  on  afterniMui  newspaper  in  east  or  middle 
west.  Married,  college  eilucutioii.  $4.ilNi 
yearly.  D-517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Tell  Him 
and 

Sell  Him 

Let  your  advertise¬ 
ment  convey  to  the 
busy  executive  a 
mental  picture  of 
your  qualifications. 
Put  into  print  the 
selling  talk  that  you 
would  use  if  you  met 
your  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  face  to  face. 

Classified  Service 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Book  Wanted 

Wanted  — 1  copy  'Millstone  Preparedness. ’*  R. 
Y.  Eriehson.  .New  or  used  A.  H.  Bergener, 
Book  Seller.  267  South  High  St.,  t'idiimbus.  Ohio. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newspaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  the  neareat 
office. 

Coiner  Building  Time*  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Bu*ine«*  Eatablithed  in  1899 
SSO  Madiaon  Ave.  Naw  York 
Pacific  Coait  Repr**entativ* : 

I  M.  C.  Hoora,  272  North  Rodeo  Driv*. 
I  Berarly  HiU*.  Calif. 
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$$ 


$$ 


PULLERS 


be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


IT  is  none  too  early  to  think  about 
soliciting  advertising  from  merchants 
who  carry  school  supplies.  Many  of  the 
schools  open  immediately  after  Labor 
day,  and  the  first  ads  should  appear 
well  in  advance  of  the  holiday.  Pupils 
in  many  schools  have  to  furnish  their 
own  supplies. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


(iet  one  of  the  live  shoe  repair  em¬ 
poriums  to  conduct  an  advertising  cam- 
l>aign  for  the  “w'orst  pair  of  shoes  in 
town.”  Using  newspaper  space  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  an  enterprising  shoe  re¬ 
pair  shop  offer^  several  prizes  to  men 
and  women  sending  in  shoe  repair  jobs 
to  compete  in  the  “worst  shoes  in  town” 
crm^tition.  Several  gratis  repair  jobs 
and  new  pairs  of  shoes  were  awarded 
in  the  men’s  and  women’s  classes  of  this 
newspaper  campaign. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


Road  houses,  roadside  inns  special¬ 
izing  in  dinners,  summer  resort  restau¬ 
rants  nearby,  and  other  firms  special¬ 
izing  in  food  for  week-end  travelers 
should  furnish  a  page  or  half  page  of 
ads  oiKe  a  week.  Be  sure  to  stress  loca¬ 
tions  in  each  ad. — L.  G.  M. 


Under  the  heading  “Directory  of  Na¬ 
tionally  Advertised  Products”  one  In¬ 
diana  newspaper  is  publishing  a  four 
column  advertisement  which  has  twenty- 
one  small  card  announcements  in  it,  in¬ 
cluding  popular  makes  of  automobiles, 
plumbing  fixtures,  clothes,  drinks,  etc. 
All  of  these  advertisers  are  regular 


TELEPHONK  c<inversalions  are 
limited  in  vocabulary  even  though 
the  persons  at  the  ends  of  the  line  seem 
to  talk  on  forever.  A  survey  made  by 
telephone  engineers  showed  that  only 
2.241)  different  words  were  used  in  79,390 
employed  in  3,(K)0  long  distance  conver¬ 
sations.  The  pronouns  “I”  and  “you” 
w'ere  used  most  frequently.  Here  is  a 
unique  chance  to  reveal  to  the  telephone 
users  they  are  “I"  and  “you”  folks.  A 
table  showing  the  2ti  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  makes  an  interesting  list. 

—A.  C.  R. 


Cab  drivers  in  Boston  are  sober  and 
temperate  men.  Police  and  motor  vehicle 
officials  bore  this  out  in  an  interview 
with  an  enterprising  reporter.  What 
about  the  cab  drivers  in  your  city?  Ask 
police,  jtatrons,  motor  vehicle  inspectors 
and  get  an  interesting  yarn. — Guilfoyle. 

The  Titchbuiff  (Mass.)  Daily  Nnts 
recently  ran  a  box  on  Page  1  captioned 
“Do  You  Know  Where  There  Is  The 
Making  Of  A  Good  Local  Story  That 
Has  Not  Been  Written  About  in  the 


N  EWSPAPER  Engineering 

%  An  organization  spedalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
\  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BuiUinps, 

Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

d, - 


space  u.sers  besides.— Thora  Eigenmann. 


Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
sell  not  only  electric  refrigerators,  but 
stoves,  washing  machines,  ironing  ma¬ 
chines  and  all  other  labor  saving  appli¬ 
ances.  The  added  burden  of  summer 
company,  canning  and  extra  la'undry 
makes  the  housewife  receptive  to  such 
advertising  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  “Home  Modernizing  Program” 
where  news  stories  and  advertising 
brought  out  this  idea. — R.  T.  C. 


The  AV«>  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
recently  used  a  full  page  advertisement 
on  “How  well  do  you  know  your 
phones?”  The  page  was  divided  into 
16  ads  from  merchants  and  a  single 
larger  ad  from  a  movie  house.  Two 
theatre  tickets  each  were  offered  the 
first  50  readers  sending  in  the  neatest 
list  of  stores  that  the  phone  number 
listed  in  the  16  ads  belonged  to.  The 
16  ads  were  practically  complete,  each 
with  a  c'ut  of  a  telephone,  except  for 
the  merchant’s  name  and  address. — D. 


With  the  touring  season  here,  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  built  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  of  advertisements  around  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  se¬ 
curing  ads  from  many  of  the  allied 
service  stations  thnwghout  the  New' 
England  states,  listing  them  by  states 
and  cities.  An  ad  was  also  run  by  the 
A.  A.  A.  itself,  giving  the  names  of  the 
affiliated  automobile  clubs  and  other 
in  formation. — P. 


Press?”  Readers  were  given  an  idea 
of  the  tests  of  itotential  articles,  and  were 
offered  suitable  prizes.  They  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  did  not  have  to 
write  the  stories.  This  idea  certainly 
gave  impetus  to  the  reminiscences  of  old- 
timers,  and  brought  in  a  lot  of  tips  for 
some  excellent  week-end  specials  for  the 
Saturday  paper. — \’ictor  N.  Vetromile. 


The  Knickerbocker  Press  of  Albany 
(N.  Y.),  lists  the  daily  arrival  and 
departure  of  planes  from  the  municipal 
airport,  giving  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  number  and  letter,  type  of  plane, 
name  of  pilot,  where  the  plane  came  from 
and  headed  for,  and  time.  It  might  be 
a  good  stunt  to  list  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  taking  initial  trips  in  the 
air.  Also  carry  a  list  of  individuals 
taking  flying  lessons.  How  many 
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McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

•  373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 


licensed  pilots  are  there  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  and  what  kind  of  licenses  do  they 
hold?—;.  J.  C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Traffic  policemen  in  one  city  use 
variety  of  signals  in  directing  automo¬ 
biles  and  pedestrians.  A  survey  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  livening  Bulletin  re¬ 
vealed  that  men  at  one  intersection  used 
arm  signals.  At  another  corner  the 
policemen  used  whistles.  Other  traffic 
policemen  wave  their  hands  to  regulate 
traffic.  How  many  systems  are  used  in 
your  city? — N.  M. 


Don’t  forget  to  print  lists  or  directories 
once  a  week  or  oftener  of  the  many 
])laces  where  your  newspaper  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  summer  visitors  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  surrounding  towns  and  cities. 
Such  lists  are  also  of  particular  interest 
to  your  own  readers  who  are  vacationing 
in  nearby  places  and  want  to  read  your 
paper. — D.  P. 


“Yacationing”  is  the  heading  used  over 
a  column  for  the  purpose  of  running 
small  news  items  about  home  people 
going  away.  It  will  save  writing  many 
one  and  two  line  heads,  and  is  a  real 
time  saver. — R.  D.  J. 


REPORTER  ATTACKED 


Belleville  (111.)  Newt-Democrat  Newt 

Man  Injured  bjr  Poolroom  Owner 

Joseph  VV.  Adam,  23,  a  reporter  on 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Nnvs-Democrat, 
was  seriously  injured  when  assaulted  in 
Belleville  on  Aug.  6  by  Frederick  S. 
fjundlach,  23,  pool  hall  proprietor  and 
son  of  S.  Gundlach,  a  wealthy  Belleville 
manufacturer.  Gundlach  was  held  under 
$2,000  bond  for  the  September  grand 
jury. 

Gundlach  was  incensed  l>ecause  the 
News-Democrat  carried  an  ordinary 
routine  story  by  Adam  setting  forth  that 
(iundlach  had  been  arrested  three  times 
in  one  month  for  traffic  violations. 

Adam,  a  slender,  retiring  young  man. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offert 

CUDDLES 

An  Amoriean  Flapper  at 
King  ArthuPa  Court 

A  Novel,  DUtinctive  and  Amutinc 
Comic  Strip  by  Charlct  H.  Forbell 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 

For  terma  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koeniftberc,  Fret. 

1650  Broadway.  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newe- 
paper,  magaaine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  Mves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaas 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  lU. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


did  not  know  who  had  attacked  him,  ^ 
He  suffered  a  double  fracture  of  the 
jaw  and  was  taken  to  St.  Eliza^th’s  | 
hospital  in  Belleville.  j 

SPONSORS  BOYS’  CAMP  j 

George  Morris,  vice-president  of  the  i 
Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Inc.,  is  ' 
spending  the  summer  at  Camp  Chicka-  j 
saw,  Brevard,  N.  C.,  with  more  than  j 
100  Memphis  boys.  Morris  and  J.  N.  i 
Townshend  are  owners  of  the  camp, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  jxjpu- 
lar  summer  playgrounds  for  boys  in  the 
South.  Each  year  Morris  takes  at  least 
100  lx)ys  to  his  camp.  } 

-  i 

SHOE  PAPERS  MERGE 
The  Shoe  Retailer  and  the  Boot  and 
.9/ioc  Recorder,  both  serving  mainly  the 
retail  branch  of  the  shoe  industry,  have  t 
united,  retaining  the  name  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder.  Publication  will  1 

continue  in  New  York.  f 

- - - i 

NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed  ; 

daily  in  19  Ian-  ■ 

guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Every  laugh  makes 
f riends.  Better  buy 

BOB  CASEY’S  DAILY 
FRONT  PAGE  LAUGH 

a  600-word  story  earh  day  de- 
srrlbinii:  the  most  lauffhable 
happpninir  in  town  —  made 
funnier  Ity  the  touch  of  a  Kceat 
humorist  —  largely  imagina¬ 
tion  but  always  Intensely  hu¬ 
man  —  real  news  stories  in 
form.  Imsed  mostly  on  police 
or  police-court  incidents.  Can 
be  localized  to  your  town  or 
nearest  bla  town  to  you.  Real 
<>,  Henry  stuff. 

Write  for  Particulars 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tho 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 
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